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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the People of St. Louis. 

I herewith present the twenty-fifth annual report of the 
Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, for the scholastic year ending July 31, 1879. 
The charter of the Board requires that 44 said Board ^ shall, 
at least once every year, cause to be printed and published 
a true statement of the condition of the public schools under 
their charge, and of all the property under their control, 
and a true and fair account of all the money concerns of the 
corporation." 

In accordance with this requirement, the secretary has 
reported : ( i ) the bills receivable on hand at the close of 
the year; (2) the balance-sheet for the year; (3) the 
receipts and expenditures ; (4) a list of the real estate and 
improvements held for school purposes; (5) a list of the 
leased and unleased lands belonging to the Board, and held 
for revenue purposes; (6) the school expenses proper, for 
the year. (See Appendix, pp. iii-xxii.) 

From the table of receipts and expenditures, which is 
here presented, it will be seen that the regular running 
expenses — those included in the items of salaries, supplies, 
repairs, and new improvements — amount to about $880,- 
000 ; while the current receipts — those from rents, city tax, 
State school-fund, and fines — amount to almost $885,000. 
There are a variety of transactions included in the table 
of the secretary, which, although they show receipts and 
expenditures, do not indicate any thing regarding the cur- 
rent revenues nor the running expenses of the schools. 
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Such, for example, are the items, " school-bonds sold," 
4 * short loan," " bills payable," " bills receivable paid," 
etc • , etc • 

The condition of the bonded debt may be seen by inspec- 
tion of the balance-sheet of the secretary (Appendix, p. vi), 
showing that there are bonds to the amount of $275,000 
held against the Board. A short loan, amounting to $80,- 
000, was effected to cover a temporary deficiency of funds, 
owing to the failure of the treasurer of the Board, and the 
consequent necessity of resorting to the courts to recover 
the funds due, from his bondsmen. Since the adoption of 
the new State Constitution (November, 1875), the Board 
has paid the following sums, which constituted the indebt- 
edness at the time the provision of the Constitution went 
into effect which renders it illegal to increase indebtedness 
or to incur obligations within the year beyond the revenue 
of the year : — 



Due -in Philadelphia, September 2, 1877 • . . $200,000 

Due in Hartford, Connecticut, May 1, 1878 150,000 

Due in Hartford, Connecticut, January 27, 1879 100,000 

Due in Hartford, Connecticut, February 23, 1879 100,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 7, 1875 60,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 14, 1875 60,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 21, 1875 35,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 28, 1875 50,000 

Total indebtedness November 30, 1875 $755,000 

The $205,000 due at Valley National Bank was paid at 
maturity, out of the general fund. The $200,000 due in 
Philadelphia was paid at maturity, out of the funds arising 
from the extra mill tax levied in 1876 and 1877. The 
$150,000 due at Hartford, Connecticut, May 1, 1878, was 
paid by the proceeds of $150,000 six per cent, bonds, issued 
under authority of the Board, March 13, 1878. When the 
other two notes (due in Hartford, Connecticut) became 
due, in January and February, respectively, of the present 
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year, they were paid from the funds derived from the extra 
tax levied to cancel the debt, and from funds created by the 
further sale of si* per cent, bonds of the Board. The net 
result of the transactions of the Board, as regards its debt, 
therefore, has been to reduce it in four years from $755,- 
000 to $275,000 (leaving out of consideration the short loan 
of $80,000, to cover the interval required to obtain judg- 
ment in the case of the bondsmen of the late treasurer), 
thus making a reduction of $480,000, besides paying the 
interest, amounting to nearly $100,000, during that period. 

The Board has reduced its tax for the sinking fund from 
ten cents to five cents on the hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation, and expects to realize a sufficient sum from this 
source to pay the annual interest and cancel the entire prin- 
cipal by the year 1883. 

It must always be borne in mind that the Board has had 
to provide for an unprecedented increase in the enrolment 
of pupils during the past twelve years — an increase, 
namely, from 15,291 in 1867, to 48,836 the past year. 
The consequence has been that the Board has expended 
during that time the sum of $1,881,760 for buildings and 
lots, and $505,366 in repairs and alterations. The number 
of pupils has more than trebled during the twelve years. 

From the report of the superintendent, it will be learned 
that — 

The number of teachers was — For day-schools 967 

" " For night-schools 146 

Total 1,113 

Number of pupils enrolled — Day-schools 48,8d6 

" " Evening-schools 6,286 

Total 55,122 

I have prepared a tabular view showing the progressive 
increase of several important items in the statistics of the 
growth of the schools : — 
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Tax . . 
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The table is so arranged as to show the increase of pupils. Opposite 
the word "pupils," in the first column, the figure "12," in the second 
column, headed 1864, means 12,000 pupils enrolled in the schools for that 
year; 13, in the next column, indicates 13,000 pupils for 1865; 14,000, for 
1866, is placed one space higher, to show an increase of 2,000 over the num- 
ber enrolled in the year 1864. The figures in the right-hand columns that 
represent the number of pupils signify thousands, and are placed one 
degree higher or lower for each increase or decrease of 2,000. The figures 
opposite the word " salaries " indicate the number of thousands of dollars 
paid during the year for salaries of teachers, officers, janitors, and other 
employees. The year 1864 the salaries amounted to $100,000, and the 
next year the total rose to $145,000, which rise is indicated by placing the 
figures two degrees higher (one degree for each $20,000). The " tuition " 
is found by dividing the total salaries of employees, together with cost of 
supplies and other running expenses, by the average number of pupils 
actually belonging to the schools for the 200 days of the scholastic year. 
The figures opposite the word "tuition" indicate the number of dollars 
which the instruction and incidentals of each pupil cost the city for the 
entire 200 days of schooling. As a matter of fact, the attendance of each 
pupil enrolled was 136 days the past year, and therefore cost the Board for 
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tuition only $11.78 for the year. Had he attended the entire 200 days, his 
tuition would have been $18.73. During his absence of 64 days, his place 
was filled by another pupil. The item " tax" indicates the amount (in 
number of thousands) raised of city tax for each mill on the dollar (or for 
each ten cents on the hundred dollars) of assessed value of city property ; 
and hence, also, it indicates the amount of assessed property in millions 
of dollars. The item "rate of tax" denotes the number of mills raised 
on each dollar; and if it is used as a multiplier, and the figures denoting 
the number of thousands received for each, mill of tax are multiplied 
by it, the product will be the amount of city tax raised, in thousands of 
dollars. 

There are many interesting inferences to be drawn from 
the tendencies that appear in the tabular view. It is 
clear, from the ascending scale of the two items "salaries'" 
and "pupils," that the size of the school-system has grown 
very rapidly, and that the amount paid for salaries — 
which is the chief item in the ruuning expenses — has in- 
creased quite as rapidly. While the system has increased 
in size and expense, however, the amount of the city assess- 
ment, as indicated by the item "tax," has not increased 
nearly so much. 

It follows, therefore, that the amount of money collected 
by city tax for each pupil has constantly decreased pro rata, 
and has only been kept sufficient by increasing the rate of 
tax until it reached the maximum allowed by the charter of 
the Board, viz., five mills on the dollar (or fifty cents on 
the hundred dollars), in the year 1876. The year after the 
adoption of the new Constitution of the State of Missouri, 
as already remarked, although the Board collected a five-mill 
tax, it vvas not permitted to use but four-fifths of the pro- 
ceeds for current expenses, the balance being devoted exclu- 
sively to the payment of debts existing previously to the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

The city tax is the source of seven-eighths of the entire 
revenue of the Board, and consequently its limits mark, in 
a very definite manner, the limits of the ability of the School 
Board to provide for the quantity and quality of the school- 
system. Since 1876, therefore, the Board has been quite 
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unable to make preparations for the same rate of increase of 
the enrolment of pupils that had before occurred. 

Perhaps it is true that this difficulty in the way of obtain- 
ing sufficient funds for building purposes and for current 
expenses is not to cause any embarrassment to the Board, 
for the reason that the return of business prosperity to our 
community will materially increase the assessed valuation of 
the city property, while the same fact of prosperity will 
enable many citizens to support private schools, as they did 
by preference before the advent of hard times compelled 
them to resort to the public schools for the education of 
their children. If this is so, then there will be an increase 
of revenue and a decrease of running expenses — an occur- 
rence that would relieve the schools from any solicitude as to 
provision for the future. 

The questions of ways and means, although necessary, are 
not the most important questions that concern the citizen 
and tax-payer in this matter of schools. It is of paramount 
importance that the schools be made efficient in all their 
departments, aud that the newest and most approved methods 
be introduced and carried into effect throughout the sj'stem. 

That this desirable result has been accomplished in all re- 
spects, would be far too much to claim ; that in many par- 
ticulars the schools have constantly improved, is a fact 
generally conceded. The cost of educating the youth of 
the community in good schools is so small, compared with 
the necessary other expenses of clothing and feeding them, 
that it ought not to be urged against free schools. On the 
other hand, the difference between the results of good edu- 
cation and the results of neglected education are so great 
that the wise generation of men will not hesitate to choose 
the former for their children, even if accompanied by great 
personal hardships and self-sacrifice. 

I have always felt a warm interest in the success of the 
experiment of making the kindergarten a part of the public 
school system. Long before my connection with the School 
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Board, I had opportunity to witness the valuable fruits of 
the system, as I resided in the neighborhood of the school 
in which the first kindergarten was established under the 
supervision of Miss Blow. I desire to bear testimony, in 
this public manner, to its great efficiency in educating chil- 
dren of the ages at which they are usually admitted to the 
primary school, and for developing children much younger. 
For families who are unable, by reason of poverty, or the 
necessities of their vocation, to give sufficient attention to 
the home culture, the kindergarten affords a means of edu- 
cation that is hot to be overestimated in its beneficial results. 
Miss Blow's generous devotion of her services to the cause 
of a better method of instruction for primary children will 
not go unrecognized by the people of St. Louis. 

Other advocates in other sections of our country have 
held up the merits of the kindergarten to the public, and 
have labored to introduce its methods into the schools. It 
has been the result of Miss Blow's energy and discreet fore- 
sight that our own city is blessed with a large and success- 
ful department in which one may find the best practical 
realization of the system of Froebel. I commend this 
department to the fostering care of the Board, and to the 
careful attention of the public. 

With these few remarks, I venture to refer the public, for 
fuller details, to the reports of the superintendent and the 
secretary, and here to avail myself of the opportunity to 
tender, in behalf of the Board, to the corps of teachers, to 
the superintendent and his assistants, to the secretary, and 
other officers and employees, the fullest acknowledgment of 
their earnest and faithful labors in the performance of their 
duties, and their cooperation in advancing the interests of 
the schools. 

M. J. Murphy, 

President. 
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Office of Superintendent Public Schools,) 
St. Louis, August 1, 1879. ) 

To the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Gentlemen, — I herewith submit the annual report of 
the schools under your charge for the year ending July 31, 
1879, the same being the twenty-fifth annual report of the 
St. Louis Public Schools. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

School population, April 1, 1879 (between ages of 



six and twenty) 97,55(5 

Number of school-houses 104 

Number of school-rooms 747 

Seating capacity for pupils 42,270 



Value of school lots $778,467 00 

Value of buildings and furniture .... 2,072,666 14 
Total value of property used for school pur- 
poses 2,851,133 00 



Total number of teachers 967 

Total number of pupils enrolled — day-schools . . 48,836 

*' " night-schools . 6,286 

Total number day and night-schools 55,122 

Total average number belonging — day-schools . . 35,860 

Total average attendance — day-schools .... 33,087 

Per cent, of attendance on number belonging . . 92 

Per cent, of attendance on number enrolled ... (58 

•l (17) 
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COST OF TUITION IN DAY-SCHOOLS, BASED ON 

Average number atteuding $18 18 

Average number belonging 16 73 

Average total number enrolled 11 36 

COST OF INCIDENTALS. 
(Includmg fuel, janitor-hire, and supplies.) 

Based on average number attending $2 17 

Based on average number belonging 2 00 

Based on number enrolled 1 36 

TOTAL. COST OF TUITION AND INCIDENTALS. 

Based on attendance $20 35 

Based on number belonging 18 73 

Based on number enrolled 1272 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
For the scholastic year ending July 31, 1879. 

RECEIPTS. 

From rents $50,285 65 

City tax (45 cents on $100) 759,856 98 

State school-fund . • 71,268 85 

From fines collected 8,586 61 

Total from these sources $884,997 09 

EXPENDITURES. 

Real estate and improvements $58,208 55 

Repairs 85,586 08 

Rent of school-houses 6,090 00 

Fuel, gas, water, street-sprinkling 24,809 48 

Insurance, census, special taxes, cleaning vaults 11,570 82 

Supplies, printing, furniture 25,305 86 

Salaries of teachers 623,630 85 

" of janitors 57,450 05 

" of officers 23,654 55 

Public School Library 10,800 00 

General taxes 4,006 84 

Total expenses for running schools $881,112 53 
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Besides the above receipts and expenses, — which may be 
regarded as the regular ones, — there are other items men- 
tioned by the secretary which represent financial transactions 
that occurred in the course of the year relative to the funded 
debt and the revenues derived from the sale of real estate, 
and such matters. Inasmuch as these items always confuse 
the account of actual receipts and expenditures for the run- 
ning of the schools, it is important to keep them separate, 
and to explain them in detail. 



RECEIPTS. EXPENDI- 

Bo at man' s Savings-Bank (short loan) .... $80,000 00 tures. 
Bills receivable paid (from former sales of real 

estate) 42,427 04 

Interest (received on bills receivable) .... 10,1G5 70 

School bonds sold (to take up bonded debt) . . 128,767 80 

Missouri bonds paid 2,000 00 

Real estate, slough-pond, damages for street- 
openings, old furniture and supplies sold, 

tuition of non-residents 2,070 55 

Text-books sold 18,550 11 

Balance in the treasury, August, 1878 .... 34,830 54 

Total $318,820 74 



Expense account $(5,228 29 

Bills payable (bonded debt and interest paid with 
proceeds of sinking-fund tax, and new bonds 

issued) 212,000 00 

Text-books 21,045 77 

Interest (on bills payable) 13,890 00 

Balance in hands of late treasurer 09,008 27 

Contingent fund and other items 354 78 



Total $322,587 11 



Of the above receipts and expenditures, the text-book 
account should balance after deducting stock on hand 
unsold. The bills receivable, $42,427, came from deferred 
payments on real estate sold from eight to twenty years 
ago. 
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The condition of the bonded debt is as follows : — 

School bonds outstanding August 1, 1879 $275,000 00 

Carried as temporary loan . . » 80,000 00 

Total $855,000 00 

Amount of tax collected for sinking-fund on hand .... 94,822 38 
Balance net of bonded debt 270,677 67 

The following loans, which constituted the bonded debt, 
have all been cancelled, either by proceeds of the half-mill 
tax for sinking fund or by the sale of new bonds : — 

Loan due September 2, 1877 $200,000 00 

44 May 1, 1878 • 150,000 00 

44 January, 1879 100,000 00 

44 February, 1871) 100,000 00 

Total $550,000 00 

The proceeds of the sinking-fund tax, 1 the same being 



1 The following extract from the proceedings of the Board for January 
14, 1871), explains important points: — 

Mr. Jennings, chairman, also submitted the following report, which was 
laid over to the adjourned meeting : — 

The undersigned, your Committee of Ways and Means, respectfully 
state that the 44 Citizens 1 Committee" have made and published certain 
statements in regard to the management of the public schools, which are 
calculated to mislead the public unless corrected, and particularly with 
reference to the collection and management of the funds arising under the 
so-called 44 Coste resolution," adopted by the Board February 10, 1874, 
creating a sinking fund for the purpose of paying off the bonded debt of 
the Board. Your committee believe that those who have made and pub- 
lished the statements referred to are friends of the public schools, and 
honest in their views, but their published statements, if not corrected, are 
calculated to create the impression that there has been mismanagement of 
the bonded debt fund on the part of the Board ; therefore, in order that the 
public may know all the facts connected with this fund, and the collection, 
management, and disbursement of the same, your committee deemed it 
advisable to publish the following statement : — 

On February 10, 1874, all real-estate notes, and the proceeds of ail real 
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all received from the city tax after deducting the amount 
derived from the tax of forty cents on the hundred dollars, 



estate thereafter to be sold, were appropriated and constituted a sinking 
fund to pay off the indebtedness of the Board (see printed record, vol. 1, 
p. 315), as follows: — 

Mr. Coste offered the following preamble and resolution, which was 
adopted : — 

Whereas, The Board of Public Schools of St. Louis has been obliged, at 
different periods, to borrow large amounts of money in order to supply 
the demand for school-houses and school facilities in our growing city, 
which loans aggregate at the present time to the large amount of $550,000, 
for the payment of which the most valuable property of the School Board, 
including school buildings, has been pledged ; and, 

Whereas, further. The Board has some time ago inaugurated the policy 
to sell of its property held for revenue purposes sufficient to meet the 
extraordinary expenses for new school-houses, which sales have, more or 
less, to be made on time, in consequence of which,the receipts from said 
sales are spread over a period of years, and the amount maturing at any 
one time is insufficient to pay off either of said mortgages : Now, there- 
fore, with a view to gradually accumulate a fund out of which the Board 
will finally be enabled to cancel its bonded obligations, without much loss 
in interest, be it 

Resolved, That the president, in conjunction with the Committee on 
Ways and Means, be and is hereby instructed to invest all moneys received 
from the collection of notes, and interest thereon, now held by the Board 
of Public Schools, and which were obtained from former sales of real 
estate, as also all the proceeds from the sales of real estate now pending 
or hereafter to be made, in bonds of the United States or of the State of 
Missouri. It is to be understood that whenever $1,000, or more, collected 
from the above-named sources, shall be in the treasury, the same shall be 
invested in securities as above stated, and this to continue until such 
fund shall be sufficient to pay off the whole amount of above-mentioned 
debt, in the manner hereinafter specified. The interest accruing on the 
bonds thus purchased shall also be used in the purchase of additional bonds, 
until the final object is reached. Whenever this fund accumulates suffi- 
cient to pay off either of the existing mortgages, or any considerable por- 
tion of either, then it shall be the duty of the president to communicate 
such fact to the Board, in order to enable the same to take such action as 
may be deemed best at the time for the purpose of diminishing said indebt- 
edness. The bonds, when purchased, shall be deposited with the treasurer 
of the Board, who shall give his receipt thereupon to the secretary of the 
Board, and said treasurer shall be liable for the safe-keeping of the same, 
in like manner as he is for other money or valuables deposited with him as 
treasurer. 
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has been us follows : (The new Constitution went into force 
in Noveml>er, 1875, consequently took effect on the assess- 
ment of the next tax, which was assessed the following 
summer, and collected during the scholastic year ending 
July 31, 1877.) 



The real-estate notes then on hand amounted to 8219,706.20. The char- 
ter of the Board authorizes a levy of Ave mills for school purposes on 
81(H) of the assessed value of all property for State purposes within the 
corporate limit** of the city. The present Constitution of the State went 
into effect November 30, 1875, and limits the levy for school purposes 
proper to four mills on each 8100 valuation, but authorized an extra tax 
to be levied to pay off the then indebtedness of the Board. 

The Indebtedness of the Board at the time the present Constitution went 
into effect was as follows : — 

Due in Philadelphia, September 2, 1877 .... - 1*00,000 

Due in Hartford, Conn, May 1, 1878 150,000 

Due in Hartford, Conn., January 27, 1879 100,000 

Due in Hartford, Conn., February 23, 1879 100,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 7, 1875 60,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 14, 1875 60,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 21, 1875 35,000 

Due at Valley National Bank, December 28, 1875 50,000 

Total Indebtedness November SO, 1875 1755,000 

The 8205,000 due at Valley National Bank was paid, at maturity, out of 
the general fund. The $'200,000 due in Philadelphia was paid, at maturity, 
out of the funds arising from the extra mill-tax levied in 1876 and 1877. 
The 8150,000 due at Hartford, Conn., May 1, 1878, was paid by the pro- 
ceeds of 8160,000 six-per cent bonds, issued under authority of the Board 
March 13, 1878. 

On March 23, 1876, the Board levied, by authority of the Constitution of 
this State, one mill on each 8100 of assessed value of property, as an 
extra tax for 1870, to be applied to the payment of the bonded debt of the 
Board and the interest thereon. (See printed record, vol. 2, pp. 133, 184.) 

On July 11, 1876, the Board rescinded the resolution of February 10, 
1874, and transferred to the general fund, for school purposes proper, all 
money and bonds in the treasury which had been appropriated to the 
sinking fund under it, aud all real-estate notes then on hand (see record, 
vol. 2, p. 145), as follows: — 

Mr. Block, chairman, submitted the following report, which was 
adopted : — 

The undersigned, your Committee on Ways and Means, respectfully 
recommend for adoption the following preamble and resolutions : — 
44 Wlierea*, On the 23d day of May, 1876, the Board, by resolution, created 
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Total tax collected for year ending July 31, 1877 — one-fifth 

of the same, sinking fund $189,448 01 

Total tax collected for year ending July, 1878 — one-fifth of 

the same 162,908 93 

Total tax collected for year ending July, 1879 — one-ninth of 

same 88,253 23 



Aggregate of tax for sinking fund $390,600 17 



a special fund to pay its bonded indebtedness and the interest thereon, 
which will be sufficient to pay the same at maturity ; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the following resolution of this Board, adopted February 
10, 1874, be and the same is hereby rescinded, to wit: 'Be it resolved, 
that the president, in conjunction with the Committee of Ways and Means, 
be and is hereby instructed to invest all moneys received from the collec- 
tion of notes, and interest thereon, now held by the Board of Public 
Schools, and which were obtained from former sales of real estate, as 
also all the proceeds of sales of real estate now pending or hereafter to 
be made, in bonds of the United States or of the State of Missouri.' 

"Resolved, That all money in the treasury belonging to the sinking fund 
created by the resolution hereby rescinded, and the proceeds of all real- 
estate notes hereafter paid, and the proceeds of the sale of all bonds of 
the State of Missouri now in the treasury belonging to said fund, be and 
the same are hereby transferred to the general fund, and the secretary is 
hereby required to make the proper entries on the books of the Board." 

The sum thus transferred back to the general fund, from which it was 
originally taken, consisted of the following items, to wit : — 



Cash in treasury, proceeds of real -estate notes $10,159 54 

Fifty- eight Missouri State bonds, cost 56,646 64 

Real-estate notes on hand 175,967 34 



Total |242,77S52 



The Board adopted the resolution of February 10, 1874, establishing 
a sinking fund, as well as the resolution of July 11, 1876, rescinding the 
former, without any contract or agreement with any creditor of the Board, 
and no one else could possibly have been interested. Your committee 
does not doubt the power of the Board legally to rescind and annul any 
of its former action, provided no vested rights are abridged or annulled 
thereby. 

On May 8, 1877, and June 11, 1878, the Board, also by authority of the 
Constitution of this State, levied an extra tax for those years respectively, 
to be applied to the payment of the bonded debt of the Board and the 
interest thereon. (See printed record, vol. 2, p. 268, and vol. 8, p. 81.) 

The collection, or receipts and disbursements, on account of this extra 
tax or bonded-debt fund, are as follows : — 
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POPULATION OF THE CITY. 



The number of children between the ages of six and 
twenty has beeu given above as 97,556, in accordance with 
a census taken by Mr. Henry W. Williams, which shows 
3,843 colored, and 97,556 white children. This would give 
the city a population of only 313,000 inhabitants — about 
the same as the census of the United States gave it in 1870, 
when the city was confined within its old limits, exclud- 
ing what are now the Twenty-third, Twenty-fifth, Twenty- 
sixth, Twenty-seventh, and Twenty-eighth Wards, contain- 
ing 6,592 children, according to the late census. Hence 
the entire population in 1878 would be 291,474 within 
the territory that gave 310,868 in 1870. 

This decrease in population indicated by the last two 
censuses (for the one takeu the year previous indicated 
343,000 people, while the one of 1874 indicated 386,000 
people in the city) cannot be reconciled with the figures 
showing the increase of enrolment of pupils from year to 
year — figures on which absolute reliance can be placed, 
inasmuch as they are taken from the annual reports of the 



One -ninth of $404,201 38, tax of 1878 [received to date of this report] . . 44,911 26 



RECEIPTS. 



One -fifth of $697,215 08, tax of 1870 
One-fifth of $815,519 66, tax of 1877 



$139,443 01 
162,903 93 



Total 



$347,268 20 



EXPENDITURES. 



Paid Philadelphia loan 
Paid interest to date . 



$200,000 00 
93,349 90 



$293,349 90 



Balance bonded debt fund on hand 



$63,908 30 



All of which is respectfully submitted. 



Robt. M. Jennings, 
Sam. Cupples, 
John W. O'Coxnell, 
Thomas Mocklkk, 
Jno. J. Holliday, 
Edw. Hummel, 
Wm. Knight. 
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several schools, and have stood severe tests of accuracy, 
by the frequent balances necessary in making out the 
annual reports and the previous quarterly reports. A com- 
parative table of enrolments of pupils shows the following : 

No. pupil* Increase No.pu- . 



Tear ending in d»y over pre- pil* in 

ichoou. vioutyr. evg.sc. 

August 1, im 12,340 1,021 

1885 13,926 1,536 1,471 

1886 14,556 630 1,672 

1867 15,291 735 1,553 

1868 18,460 3,169 2,134 

1869 21,186 2,726 2,528 

1870 24,347 3,161 2,464 

1871 27,578 3,231 3,609 

1872 30,294 2,716 4,137 

1873 83,928 3,634* 4,015 

1874 34,273 S45t 5,577 

1875 35,941 1,688 5,751 

1876 38,390 2,449 5,273 

" 1877 42,436 4,046 5,240 

1878 49,578 7.142J 6,417 

1879 48,836 —742 6,286 



• Thirteenth Ward came in. 
t Thirteenth Ward went oat. 
J Four new wards admitted. 

It will be seen by the above table that the number enrolled 
in the day schools (from which duplicate enrolments — 
occasioned by the transfer of pupils from one school to 
another — have been carefully subtracted) was 24,347 in 
1870, the year of the United States census. It was double 
that number, or 48,836, the past year. With corresponding 
increase of population this would indicate a population of 
600,000 now, instead of 313,000. Or, if the schools (by 
reason of hard times, or on account of growing popu- 
larity) have increased at double the ratio of the city's 
population, then the city should have over 460,000 at the 
present time. 1 



1 For a fuller discussion of this question of the school population of 
St. Louis, I append a statement prepared by Prof. C. M. Woodward, of 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



[See Appendix, Table I.] 



Number of school -bouses 



104 
92 
12 
61 
43 

747 



owned by the Board .... 

rented 

heated with stoves .... 
heated with furnaces or steam 
school -rooms 



The increase in the number of school-buildings over the 
past year is very large, and is occasioned partly by building 



Washington University (member of the School Board from the Thirteenth 
Ward) : — 



The following statement, prepared by request, by a member of the 
School Board, is printed by order of the Supply Committee. 



Thomas Bicheson, Esq., President of School Board. 

Dear Sir, — The census of school children in St. Louis, taken by the 
Board of Public Schools last fall, was unfortunate in more ways than one. 
The exceedingly low figures obtained not only deprive the city of its 
proper quota of State school-money, but they naturally call in question Hie 
correctness of all the returns made to the State during the last ten or 
twelve years. I have nothing to do with those who charge dishonesty In 
this connection, nor am I anxious to fix the responsibility for the mistakes 
which have been made, upon any man or set of men. I am desirous only 
to state the facts, and let them speak for themselves. 

In the first place, the number of children in St. Louis is relatively less 
than in the State of Missouri as a whole. This is shown as follows : On 
page 648, volume I., of the United States Census of 1870, we find that 
113,469 of the 810,8(54 people in St. Louis were children, from five to 
eighteen years of age ; this is at the rate of 801 in 1 ,000. On page 681 we 
find, taking the whole State, there were 835 to 1,000. Hence the number 
of children per 1,000 in St. Louis in 1870 was but ninety per cent of the 
number per 1,000 in the State. 

The correctness of these figures is shown by comparing Missouri with 
other Western States, like Illinois, Iowa, and Arkansas ; and St. Louis with 
other cities, like New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

In 1870 the number of children from five to eighteen, per 1,000 people, 
in Missouri, was 835 ; in Illinois, 822 ; in Iowa, 331 ; in Arkansas, 342. 

The number of children per 1,000 people In St. Louis was only ninety 
per cent of the number per 1,000 for the whole State of Missouri; in New 
York City it was ninety-live per cent of what it was in the State of 



THE SCHOOL POPULATION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 



R. J. Hill, Chairman. 
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additions and partly by renting buildings. The increase in 
rooms is distributed as follows : Ames, 6 rooms ; Baden, 5 ; 



New York ; in Cincinnati, ninety-three per cent of what It wan in the State 
of Ohio; and in Chicago, eighty-three per cent of what it was in Illinois. 

These results were to be expected, and plainly show the reliability of 
the United States census. 

It is altogether probable that the ratio of children to population is 
greater to-day in both St. Louis and Chicago than It was in 1870. In 
assuming that it remains still the same, I may be in error, but Its effect 
will be against the city and in favor of the State at large. 

Now, on pages 562-565 of volume II., of the Census Report, we find the 
number of children who were at least five years old, and under twenty-one, 
is 398 for each 1,000 people in the State. If we omit those who were five 
(but not six), and those who liad reached their twentieth birthday, the 
number is reduced to 346 1-2 in 1,000. The " school age " was "from 
five to twenty-one " up to and including 1876 ; since then the limits have 
been six and twenty. These quotas are for the whole State. 

To get the quotas for St. Louis, as has been shown, we multiply by 
0.90. We find that in 1870 there were, for every 1,000 people, 358 chUdren 
between five and twenty-one, and 312 children between six and twenty. 
As the population was 810,864, the number of children of "school age" 
was 111,289, in the place of which the number actually reported to Jefferson 
City was 94,848. In consequence of this inaccurate report to the State 
superintendent, St. Louis received the next year only $51,350; whereas, 
at the same per capita, it should have received $60,600. 

It will be interesting to reverse the calculation, and ascertain what the 
population of St. Louis should have been to have justified the return 
actually made. Dividing 94,848 by .358, we find that the population of 
the city appears from the return to have been 264,900, and yet we know 
from the United States census that it was about 46,000 more. 

We have seen that the city lost nearly $10,000 by its incorrect return of 
school population in 1870, and yet neither in 1871, nor yet in 1872, was the 
number reported as great as that shown by the census in 1870. Hence 
the city lost money both in 1871 and 1872, as it clearly had done during 
the years 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869. When the rapid growth of the city is 
taken into account, It is evident that we failed, by large amounts, to get 
our proper share of the State school-money every year from 1866 to 1873. 

In 1873 the estimated number of children of school age was 127,606. 
This corresponds to a total population of 356,400, which is probably 
below the actual population at that time. 

In 1874* the census of school children was taken with great care, by 
Mr. Higgins. The result was 138,133, a result which was regarded as 
quite accurate. When compared with the United States census four years 
before, we see a total increase of school population of 26,842, or an 
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Blow, 2 ; Charless, 4 ; Clark, 2 ; Douglas (Mullanphy), 12 ; 
Jackson, 4 ; Jefferson, 7 ; Lafayette, 3 ; Lincoln, 8 ; Lyon, 



increase of about 6,710 per year. This indicates an annual increase of the 
population of the city of 18,700, and corresponds to the growth of the city 
as shown by the erection of buildings, which have averaged between 2,000 
and 2,500 houses annually. 

We are now able to approximate clearly to the school population during 
the four years preceding 1870. The school population in 1870, according 
to the census, was 111,289. The annual increase from 1870 to 1874 was 
6,710; assuming that the increase had been at the same rate during the 
previous four years, we have the school population in — 

1869 — 104,579; the number estimated was only 82,333 

1868— 97,869; 44 " " 44 " 76,448 

1867— 91,159; 44 " 44 44 44 70,232 

1866— 84,449; 44 44 " 44 44 66,880 

The critical reader will not fail to notice that if an assumed steady 
annual increase works in favor of the city after 1870, it works against it 
before 1870, and vice versa. 

As the calculated school population for 1866 is obviously too large, it 
follows that the enumeration tor 1874 was probably too small. 

In 1875, the reported number of persons of " school age " in St. Louis 
was 158,128; in 1876 the number was 161,496. These figures correspond 
to a population of 427,700 in 1875, and to 451,100 in 1876. According to 
many estimates (and, I believe, a census taken by Mr. Gould), these figures 
are too small ; but, in the absence of exact information, I am inclined to 
regard them as somewhat too high. If they are too high, the city received 
during the years 1876 and 1877 more than its proper share of the school 
funds; but I have no idea that the amounts then overdrawn, if any, 
compensated for one-half of what had been lost during the previous eight 
years. 

In 1877 the basis of enumeration changed from " five to twenty-one " to 
"six to twenty," and the number of children of "school age," per 1,000 
people in St. Louis, changed from 358 to 312. The school, census of the 
year gave 107,226, which would indicate a total population of 843,600, — a 
result which is obviously too small. The city probably lost over $25,000 
in consequence of the defective enumeration, in addition to the cost of 
making it. 

In 1878, according to legal requirement, the school census was taken 
again ; the result shows a total of 97,656 persons between six and twenty. 
Inasmuch as this and the previous census included the suburbs in the new 
city limits, this last enumeration would indicate a population less than in 
1810. To those who have watched the continual and rapid growth of 
the city during the last eight years, the census report of Mr. Williams is 
simply absurd. I make no attempt to explain it, but I have no doubt a 
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2 ; O'Fallon, 4 ; Peabody, 8 ; Penrose, 4 ; Pope, 2 ; Rock 
Spring (Adams), 1 ? Shepard, 4 ; colored schools, 8. 

The following table will show how rapid has been the 
increase in school accommodations since 1867 : — 

COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 

Ievr ' Bouts. Seat*. 



1887 30 11,055 

1868 35 13,610 

1888 40 18,000 

1870 48 20,106 

1871 52 23,222 

1872 .... 58 25,750 

1873 67 27,785 

1874 54 28,530 

1875 56 30,070 

1876 56 31,510 

1877 88 35,790 

1878 95 37,580 

1879 104 42,270 



careful analysis of his reports would reveal a full explanation. When we 
include the 96,000 which that census cost the Board, and the diminished 
allowance which the city will get in consequence of its incompleteness, it 
is clear to me that the census cost the public schools between $30,000 and 
840,000. 

1 append, in tabular form, the main figures I have used : — 



rear*. 


Census. 


Report 

10 

State. 


Basis. 


Money 
Received. 


Population in- 
dicated by 
Report to State. 




Whole City. 














204,000 


66,880 


5- 


-21 


17,700 00 


187,000 






70,222 


5- 


-21 


36,706 00 


196,000 






76,443 


5- 


-21 


43,590 00 


213,000 


1869 




83,322 


5- 


-21 


47,029 00 


232,600 




u. s. 














310,864 


94,848 


5- 


-21 


51,350 00 


264,900 


1871 




109,409 


5- 


-21 


64,540 00 


306,000 






108,327 


5- 


-21 


56,210 00 


303,000 






127,606 


5- 


-21 


74,054 00 


356,402 




5 to 21 














138,133 


138,133 


5- 


-21 


1)1,083 00 


386,000 






153,128 


5- 


-21 


96,743 00 


427,700 






161,496 


5- 


-21 


120,173 00 


451,100 




6 to 20 














107,226 


107,226 


6- 


-20 


8>,117 00 


343,600 


1878 . . : . . 


97,556 


97,556 


6- 


-20 


71,268 85 


313,000 



It seems to me that the only competent organization to take a city census 
Is the police department. Policemen know every house on their beats, and 
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This indicates, also, a very heavy expense on the citizens 
of St. Louis ; for the system doubled in size during the 
period from 1866 to 1870, aud again doubled in the period 
from 1870 to 1879. Burdens that should have been dis- 
tributed over three generations of men have collectively 
fallen upon one generation. Immigrants have come 
hither, but they did not bring with them school-houses or 
lots — these have to be provided here. The following 
table will show the — 

AMOUNTS EXPENDED FOR NEW SCHOOL-BUILDINGS AND LOTS, 
AND FOR REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS, EACH YEAR. 

Expended for Repair $ 

building* and 

Year ending. and lots. Alterations. 

August 1, 1864 ' $7,702 110,998 

1865 6,051 12,297 

" 1866 66,979 11,937 

1867 149,476 22,374 

1868 135,761 37,736 

1869 439,682* 67,615 

1870 191,895 23,161 

1871 197,313 26,657 

1872 152,698 39,296 

1873 133,904 37,443 

1874 18,888 60,729 

" 1875 44,345 58,863 

1876 21,388 30,785 

1877 152,357 28.S34 

" 1878 175,902 36,782 

" 1879 58,208 35,586 

Total, $1,962,492 $540,592 



* The Polytechnic building, purchased in 1868-9, cost $280,000 of the $439,682. 

Nearly two millions of dollars for buildings and lots, and 
over a half a million additional for repairs and alterations 
during the past sixteen years. 



the lodging-place of every inhabitant. . A complete census could be taken 
at the expense of furnishing the necessary blanks and providing clerks for 
doing the office work. 

This suggestion, which is not a new one, is respectf ully urged upon the 
consideration of the Board. 

C. M.Woodward. 

St. Louis, February 8, 1879. 
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The respective amounts of real estate for revenue and 
real estate held for school purposes at different periods may 
be seen iu the following exhibit (the estimates of values are 
those made at the time specified) : — 

FOR REVENUE. FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Lots. Buildings. Total. 

August 1, 1864 |1,096,2W $79,700 $71,000 $150,700 

August 1, 1858 1,460,600 143,300 163,000 806,300 

August 1, 1864 1,850,568 880,506 231,413 511,921 

August 1, 1870 1,524,662 582,322 1,147,823 ' 1,730,145 

August 1, 1879 1,278,633 778,467* 2,072,666 2,851,133 



* This sum includes nine school-lots bought for school purposes, but not yet im- 
proved. 

The amount invested by the Board in permanent improve- 
ments was : — # 

Buildings 
Lots. and Total. 

Furniture. 

Before 1864 $280,508 $231,413 $511,921 

1864 to 1870 301,814 916,410 1,218,224 

1870 to 1879 196,145 924,843 1,120,988 

The Board at present owns (according to its most recent 
valuation) : — 

Real estate for revenue purposes $1,276,663 

Real estate for school purposes 2,851,133 

Bills receivable 250,000 

Total assets $4,877,796 

Against this its liabilities are $275,000, in bonds recently 
issued to take up the remnant of the bonded debt created 
in former years. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Normal 1 

High 1 

District 57 

Colored 13 

Evening 41 

Total number of schooU 113 

Total number of teachers in day and evening schools 1,113 

Average number of teachers in day schools 967 

Males 104 

Females 863 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. — Continued, 

Principals 64 

Assistants 891 

Masic and drawing teachers 12 

Number in Normal School 10 

Number in High School 13 

Number in district schools 764 

Number in colored schools 48 

Number in evening schools .146 

Number in kindergartens 113 

COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 



1866 



1867 1868 



1870 1871 



1 I ! I 
1872 1873H874 1875 1876; 1877' 1878 1879 

1 I 



Number of teachers . 
Annual increase . . . 
No. graduating from 

Normal School . . . 
No. of applicants 

examined who 

were not from 

Normal School. 
No. notgraduat'g 

from the Norm*! 

who received 

appointments. 



Eng. 

Uer. 



Eng. 

Ger. 



25 



220 272 
16, 52 



18| 32 
1 134 



38 



344 424 487; 534 613 
72 80 63 , 47 79 



601 654 1 668 752 916 967 
" 14 84 164 51 



30 34 



179IM95 



48 



34 33 



48 



146 182! 122 



44! 61 

... 20 



36 35 62, 41 



7e! 31 25 ! 20 ; m 



13 I 11 23| 



27 



66 50 49 

, i 
22 201 113 



8 ' 13; 11 



40 



59 22 
13 2 



111 the above very large number of teachers given for the 
past year (967 in the day-schools), it must be noted that 
many are assistants in the Kindergartens, who teach only 
one-half a day, and receive small salaries. Omitting the 
Kindergarten teachers (131), there remain 836 as the corps 
of teachers in the High, Normal, district, and colored 
schools. 

In January, 1878, I collected statistics in regard to the 
sources from whence we obtained our teachers. At that 
time there were 824 teachers in our corps, not including 
any in the Kindergartens. Of these there were 574 who 
had received their education wholly or in part in the St. 
Louis public schools ; 21 who had attended the private 
schools but not the public schools of St. Louis ; 229 who 
had received all of their education outside of St. Louis. 
Four hundred and forty of these teachers had attended our 
Normal School, 397 being graduates ; 262 had attended our 
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High School, 133 being graduates ; 66 were graduates of 
both High and Normal. 

There is a prevalent idea that we obtain a very large 
number of teachers from other States; but, except for 
colored schools, St. Louis furnishes, and has for a long 
time furnished, nearly all of the teachers appointed in our 
schools. For the past five years the number of teachers 
from outside the State of Missouri appointed in our white 
schools (not in the Kindergartens, of which I do not possess 
the statistics) do not exceed twenty persous, — three from 
New England, four from New York, and the others from 
the West and South. 

Twenty years ago a very much larger proportion of our 
teachers was from the East. But, considering the growth 
of the city from migration, it is a matter of surprise that 
there are so few of out teachers from abroad. 



ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE . 

[See Appendix, Table II.] 

Day -schools 48,836 

Normal School glrla 225 

High School boys 76 •« 273 

District schools " 22,602 «« 22,726 

Colored schools 41 1,375 " 1,569 

Evening schools " 6,378 " 908— 6,286 

66,122 



Total number enrolled, day and evening schools 



Whole number of school days 

Number of pupils who attended 200 days 1,089 

180 to 200 days 16,813 

160 to 180 " 6,964 

140 to 160 " 4,230 

120 to 140 " 3,245 

100 to 120 " 2,602 

80 to 100 " 2,678 

60 to 80 u 2,376 

40 to 60 " 3,144 

20 to 41 " 2,763 

" less than 20 " 3,162 

not absent during their enrolment 1,871 

not tardy " " " 37,422 

of cases of tardiness 27,050 

" readmittance 20,639 

3 
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PER CENT. OF ENTIRE NUMBER ENROLLED. 
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Not absent . . 
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Not tardy . . 
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55 
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The number of cases of tardiness the past year is 2,246 
more than the number for the previous year. In 1877 and 
1878 we reached the highest standard of punctuality, 
having an average of only one case for each two pupils for 
the entire year. In 1864 and 1865 there were two cases 
for each pupil, on an average. But it seems that all of these 
cases of tardiness belonged to 11,534 children, and that 
37,422 were never tnrdy. 

We are in the habit of laying great stress on punctuality 
in our schools — perhaps it is held to be more important 
than regularity. Indeed, as one of the moral virtues which 
underlie social life, it is more important. The punctual 
man not ouly saves his own time, but that of others. Lack 
of punctuality causes the many to suffer for the one, in all 
cases where the one has undertaken to perform something 
that requires the assemblage of his fellow-men. Every 
year brings us nearer the day in which strict observance of 
punctuality becomes essential to success, for the reason that 
we approach an era in which steam and machinery have to 
play a large part in the industrial life of every man. 
Railroads must be run with an exact observance of time in 
order to be safe or useful. Without regularity and punctu- 
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ality, all manufacturing by large establishments would cease 
to be possible. 

The large accession to our colored schools the past year, 
by reason of the employment of colored teachers in the 
place of white teachers, has been one of the causes of an 
increase of the average per centum of tardiness. The 
number of cases of tardiness in the colored schools averaged 
three and one-half times as many per pupil as in the white 
schools. This is easily explained by the fact that very 
many of the colored pupils were not used to the strict 
discipline of our schools, and, moreover, lived on an average 
much farther from the school-house of their district. 

AGES OF PUPILS. 
[See Appendix, Table III.] 

Number of pupils 6 years old and under 9,373 

7 44 44 6,436 

8 - " 5,855 

» 44 - 5,415 

44 10 5,281 

• 11 • " - 4,638 

• 12 - - ' 4,125 

•* 13 44 " " 3,101 

•* 14 - 4 ' 2,008 

• 15 " " 1,111 

16 " " and over 1,499 

Average age Nine years and four months. 

PER CENTAGE OF ENTIRE NUMBER ENROLLED. 
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52, 
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49 
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10 years and over . 


46 


48l 


50 
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53 


51 
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52 
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48 


47 


461 


42 


42 
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Inasmuch as the Board determined to exclude children 
under the age of six years from the kindergartens (for two 
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years the plan had been to admit those who had completed 
their fifth year, and in some cases those who were under 
five), no new pupils were admitted, unless on the parents' 
statement that they had completed the age of six years. 
The consequence of this was that the number of pupils 
enrolled under six years of age was comparatively small, 
including only those already enrolled in school the year pre- 
vious, and not yet six. 

A comparison of the enrolment of those six years of age 
and under, the past year, with that of the two years pre- 
vious, shows the following : — 



Age. 


1876-7. 


1877-8. 


1878-9. 








103 
928 
2,592 


196 
1,281 
3,758 



81 
1,766 








3^623 


5,235 


1,847 








5,638 


6,428 


7,525 


Total six years and under 






9,261 


11,663 


9^372 



These statistics show that we enrolled not so many 
pupils under six as the year before by 3,388. The same 
fact proves that the apparent decrease in the total enrol- 
ment of pupils, from 49,578 in 1878 to 48,836 in 1879, 
conceals a real increase of pupils, six years of age and 
upwards, of 2,646. 

The average age has also increased from nine years and 
two months to nine years and four months. But, in 
making this calculation, it is necessary to remember that 
the ages registered are taken for the annual report, without 
regard to the months, although the months are entered on 
the register kept at the school. In order, therefore, to 
ascertain the true age on entering school, add five or six 
months for the average. This will give, in the above table, 
for example, eight and one-half years instead of eight years 
for the twelve per centum of the entire number; twelve 
and one-half years for the eight per centum, etc. Again, 
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since most of the pupils are enrolled at the beginning of 
the year, — not more than thirty-three per centum being 
enrolled afterwards, — and as the average attendance of 
each pupil amounted to one hundred and thirty-six school 
days (or about seven calendar months), it follows that each 
pupil averaged seven months older on leaving school than 
when registered, or averaged three and one-half months 
older for his entire session. Hence, the ages should aver- 
age three-fourths of a year more than in the table, in order 
to give a correct estimate of the actual average ages of 
pupils in attendance on our schools. 

THE AGE OF WITHDRAWAL. 

In considering the question of the usefulness of public 
schools, as well as in discussing the propriety of admitting 
pupils at an early age, it is the custom to have recourse to 
the statistics of the ages of those enrolled. These statistics 
ahow the number who attend school at each age. Nothing 
seems simpler than to determine from this the average time 
of leaving school. " If nine years and four months is the 
average age of those in attendance on school, it shows that 
the average age of leaving school is less than ten years." 
Yet this is wholly fallacious, as will appear from the follow- 
ing consideration : If the course of study in a school lasted 
for twelve years, and the classes continued throughout the 
entire course without change of individuals, or diminution 
in numbers, or loss of grade or rank, an equal number 
entering every year in the first year's course, would give, in 
the course of twelve years, an equal number of pupils in 
each class, from the highest to the lowest. There would 
be, say 50 pupils in each grade or year's work, and 600 
in the whole school. Supposing the pupils to enter at 
six years and graduate at eighteen years, there would be 
50 pupils at six years, 50 pupils at seven years, etc., 
and the average of the entire school would be twelve 
years of age ; and yet from this it is clear that we could 
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not infer that the average pupil leaves at twelve years, 
because each and every one continues until he is eighteen 
years. It is clear that this is found only by comparing the 
number of pupils in the graduating class with the same 
class when it entered. If it entered with 100 and gradu- 
ated 100, the course of study of each and every one in the 
class averages twelve years, and the average pupil of 
that class will get the twelve years' schooling. If the class 
enters with 240, and graduates with 20, losing one-twelfth 
each year, it will follow that the twelve years apiece which 
the 20 get, will, if averaged, give the whole 240 each 
one year. The eleven years which the next 20 get will 
give the 240 eleven-twelfths of a year, etc. The aver- 
age amount of schooling would be six and one-half years, 
and the average age of leaving school (if entered at 
six) would be twelve and one-half years, although 
the table of ages of a school of 1,560 pupils, arranged 
according to the supposed scale, would give only one and 
three-tenths per centum in the senior class, and only 
two and six-tenths per centum in the class next to the 
senior class ; and under such circumstances some would-be 
economical reformer might use this argument against the 
High School department (which would include the last 
four years of this twelve-year course), and say : " Less 
than two pupils in a hundred ever graduate from the 
High School ; it is for the few only ; it is a rich man's 
institution," etc. ; and yet of the class of 240 who entered, 
there were 20 left, or one in twelve — eight and one-third in 
a hundred, instead of one and three-tenths. 

Hence, we may infer from our above table, on comparison 
of those of fourteen years of age (four per centum) with 
those at eight years (twelve per centum), that at least one- 
third of those at eight years of age remain in school until 
they are fourteen years of age. But the city is increasing 
in population rapidly, both by immigration and by the 
birth-rate. The latter item continues to give us larger 
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numbers of pupils in the primary grades. A reliable esti- 
mate must take into account all those items of fluctuation — 
birth-rate, death-rate among children, access and depletion 
from migration at different ages, etc. 1 



1 This topic is so important that I make a long extract from an exhaus- 
tive article treating the subiect, which appeared in the American Journal of 
Education (published by J. B. Merwin), St. Louis, May, 1879 (omitting 
the algebraic table [No. II.], in which Prof. Woodward has generalized 
his results, and given a general formula for obtaining the average age at 
which school children leave school) : — 

AT WHAT AGE DO PUPILS WITIIDKAW FROM THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 

" 1. Before attempting to answer this question, I desire to call attention 
to the obvious importance of a correct answer. The best planned course 
of study takes into consideration both the probable duration of a school 
course and the age of the pupils. The direct bearing of this question is 
seen In the fact that an estimated average length of the period of pupilage 
is frequently made the basis of arguments for or against some proposed 
modification of the course of study, or some other detail of school 
management. 

" 2. I use the word " withdraw " in this paper in a somewhat restricted 
sense, and as properly excluding the effect of mortality among school 
children ; that is to say, I exclude from among the number of those who 
can with propriety be said to "withdraw from school," those whose 
school course is cut short by death. Fortunately, this allowance in 
St. Louis is small, but it is not on that account to be ignored. The 
propriety of omitting those who die, from my calculations, cannot be 
seriously questioned. The practical inquiry is: At what age do pupils 
leave school to enter upon the active duties of life? and it should not be 
complicated with the very different question of the age at which pupils 
die without completing the course of study contemplated. Though nearly 
one-half of all the children born in this city die without reaching the age 
of Ave years, we plan for each new-comer on the basis of a probable long 
life. Again, although the average length of human life in St. Louis 
appears, from the recorded ages of those who die, to be less than twenty- 
two years, our systems of education rest upon the supposition that, among 
other responsibilities for the discharge of which children must be 
educated, the boys, at least, must be prepared for the duties of electors, 
though such duties do not come till after the age of twenty-one. 

"3. The value of my results will, of course, depend upon my as- 
sumptions, as well as upon absolute data and my methods of calculation. 
In 1868-69, 1 find that 2,917 children were registered as eight years old. I 
propose to follow these 2,917 children through their career as pupils of the 
public schools, noting the number dropping out each year till all are gone ; 
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OCCUPATION OF PARENTS. 
[See Appendix, Table IV.] 

The following table gives the occupation of parents, clas- 
sified under nineteen different heads : — 

Children of Agents 1,489 

" Artiste 388 

" Boarding-house keepers and victuallers 440 

" " Boatmen 646 

" Butchers 819 

•« " Clerks 2,229 

" " Confectioners 391 

" '* Draymen and teamsters 1,695 

" " Farmers and gardeners 1,040 

44 Laborers 7,325 

" " Laundresses 1,758 

" " Manufacturers 3,697 

" " Mechanics 10,993 

" 44 Merchants , 6,078 

" " Professionals 1,931 

•• " Public officers 1,424 

" Saloon-keepers 1,006 

" " Seamstresses 1,108 

" •* Miscellaneous * 4,379 



then I shall find the average age at withdrawal. The annual registers of 
the schools contain, of course, all needed information, but it would be an 
endless task to follow the pupils as they change from school to school, 
finally disappearing from the records altogether. I must, therefore, 
abstract their history from such other records as are at my command. 
For my data I rely almost entirely upon the annual reports of Superin- 
tendent Harris. Each of these reports gives a table of the ' number of 
pupils of different ages registered during the year.' With the exception 
of the last two or three reports, the number of children ' seven years 
and under' is given without subdivision; and in all reports those of 
4 sixteen years and over * are grouped together. I have, therefore, been 
obliged to begin my investigation with those who are eight years of age. 

"4. I assume that in the sense in which I use the word, do child under 
eight years of age in St. Louis ever •withdraws' from school.* The 
enrolment of names is made when the pupils enter the school, which is 
generally in September ; the enrolment made at other times is very small, 

* Some of the later reports may seem to prove this assumption to be not welt 
founded, inasmuch as the number recorded as eight years old may be considerably 
less than the number enrolled as seven years old the previous year. In such an 
event, it is well to consider the spring enrolment of those who are " seven years 
old," and who do not become eight till after September, and consequently are a 
second time enrolled as " seven years old." The result is the " seven years " list is 
abnormally large. 
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2.4 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


Saloon keepers . 


1.7 


1.8 


2. 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2. 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 


2. 


2.3 


2.1 


^■amstFMMfc • • 


3.1 


3. 


3.1 


3.1 


3. 


2,7 


2.0 


2,7 


3.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


2.4 


2.2 


2,2 


- ----Mi. ■<! . 


10.2 


12.5 


6.7 


13.2 


12.6 


11.2 


12.7 


12.1 


9.5 


9.7 


8.6 


10.6 


9.9 


6.9 


9. 




100 


lool 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



BIRTHPLACES. 

[See Appendix, Table V.J 

Children born in St. Louis 36,206 

" " Missouri, outside of St. Louis 2,773 

" " elsewhere in the United States 8,252 

" " foreign countries 1,605 



the spring registrations being mainly those of young pupils first entering 
school. 

" 5. I assume that those who leave the public schools at the age of nine 
years or more, stop going to school altogether, though it is well known 
that many do attend other schools. 

"6. I exclude from my calculations those children who enter the 
public schools for the first time when nine or more years of age. It is 
quite possible that the entire school period of such is greater than the 
average, but there are no available data on which to base a determination. 

" 7. I assume that one-half of those reported as * sixteen years and 
over ' are sixteen, and that the other half average seventeen years of age 
at the time of enrolment. Actual figures would perhaps show an average 
somewhat greater. 

"8. I now call attention to Table I., which needs but a few words of 
explanation. The figures are taken from the reports of the superintendent 
without change, except in the case of the report of 1872-3, from which 
the suburban schools of the (old) Thirteenth Ward have been omitted, 
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00 




63 


65 
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71 
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Missouri, outside 
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1 




OI St. LiOUiS . . 


o 
O 
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a 
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m 

4 


1 


6 


? 


7 


6 


Kantern 8tRt€8 . 


2 




2 


1 


1 




I 


{ 


1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
J 


1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Middle States . . 




6 


5 


5 


4 


4 




4 


3 


4 


3; 


4 


3 


3 


3 


Southern Slates . 


4 


2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 1 


2 
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Western States & 
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3 I 




Territories . . . 


» 


15 


15 


151 


» 


13 


12 


u 


12 


11 


12 


12 




10! 
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British America . 


1 


1 








.... 


.... 














.. 1 




Great Britain . . 




2 


1 


' i 


1 








2 


" 1 


"2 


"2 


1 


1, 


"i 




? 


1 


1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


li 


1 


German States . . 


3 


2 


2 


? 




i 


3 


i 


2 


3 






1 




1 


Other places . . . 


2 


2 


1 




1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


?! 


! 


2 


1 


1 


Total .... 


100 


100 


100 


100 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Per cent, born in 




























«J 




United States . 


91 


92 


94 


93I 


94 


94 


94 


93 


94 


94 


94 


95 


95 




96 


Per cent, born in 
































foreign countries 


9 


8 


6 


7i 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


a! 


5 


5 


5! 


4 



In St. Louis County, according to the census of 1870, 
there were 252,792 inhabitants, out of 351,189, one or both 



and the report of 1877-8, from which I have eliminated the sixteen 
suburban schools, as they do not appear in former reports. The 
arrangement of the table is such that the pupils who were enrolled year 
after year, and appear in different reports under different ages, are here 
placed in the same column, the age of each class' being given in heavy 
type. Three of these columns are nearly complete, headed A, B, C. 
I use these columns for three independent calculations. The last two 
lines contain some estimates which the rest of the table will justify. 

"9. Let us examine column A. The report of 1868-9 shows the enrol- 
ment of 2,917 children during that scholastic year who were in their 
ninth year. The next year these children were all in their tenth year, and 
they numbered 3,161. This increase can be accounted for only by 
Immigration of nine-year-old children, and by the enrolment of city 
children who, during the previous year, had either not attended school at 
all, or had attended private schools. But it is not probable that all of the 
2,917 returned to school in 1869-70. Some had died; some had moved 
from the city; some had gone to private schools; some, perhaps, had 
stopped going to school. Now, before we can approximate the number of 
those who have left, we must arrive at a fair estimate of the number of 
the new scholars in the class. For the latter purpose we must compare 
classes of the same age in the two years, — i.e., those of eight years, nine 
years, etc., in 1868-9, with those of eight years, nine years, etc., in 
1869-70. We find an average increase of twelve and four-fifths per cent* 
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of whose parents were born outside of the United States ; 
but 226,811 were native, and 124,378 were of foreign birth. 
This proves that most of those reported as " native 99 were 
of foreign parents. Seventy-two per centum of the popula- 
tion was of foreign parentage. 



pretty evenly distributed through all the school ages. It is therefore 
probable that the addition to our class under discussion was in the same 
ratio, or twelve and four-fifths per cent of 2,917, which is 873. Had no 
pupils left the class, it would have numbered, with this increase, 2,917+ 
373=3,290. As the enrolment was only 3,161, it is evident that 129 must 
have left during, or at the end of, the year 1868-9. 

"A comparison of the classes of 1869-70 with those of the same age in 
1870-71 shows a growth of twelve per cent. Twelve per cent of 3,161 is 
379, which is the growth of the schools in the ten-year-old class. The 
enrolment for the year shows 3,368 ; hence the loss during, or at the end 
of, 1869-70 was 3,161+379— 3,368=172. 

" In the same way the total loss has been worked out for each of the 
years in column A. Unquestionably, my figures vary considerably from 
the facts in individual cases, but it may safely be assumed that the errors 
balance. The * annual increase ' is given in Table I., in per cents. The 
growth of classes, the 'possible number* (had the class suffered no 
loss), and the total loss, are given for each year of column A, in Table II. 

" The annual increase from 1877-8 to 1878-9, and from 1879 to 1879-80, 
has been assumed as six per cent. 

•'10. Let us now consider these columns of * total loss.' The 129 
lost the first year, column A, were all out of the original 2,917. The 8,161 
of the next year contained only 2,788 old scholars, and 873 new ones. 
Now, in the course of a year they lost 172 more. I assume that this loss 
was distributed among the old and new scholars in proportion to their 
number. This results in a loss to the original class, during this second 
year, of 152, reducing it to 2,636. In the same way I find that, of the 573 
lost the next year, 448 were from the original class. The seventh column 
in Table II. gives these proportionate losses from the original class, and 
the eighth column gives the number of the 2,917 with whom we started, 
remaining in school year after year. The last division left school in June, 
1878. A few of that class may be left in the High and the Normal Schools, 
but they would only serve to show that my result is too small. Tables 
III. and IV. contain similar columns, though the intermediate columns 
are omitted. 

" 11. I now come to the last correction to be applied to the annual 
losses, and that is the deduction of the number of those who died 
while they were virtually pupils of the schools. Reports show that the 
death-rate for school children is about four per 1,000 annually. I have, 
therefore, assumed that each year a part of the losses are from death, and 
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CLASSIFICATION BY GRADES OF ADVANCEMENT IN STUDIES. 
[8ee Appendix, Table VII.] 
(Number belonging at close of each quarter.) 



Schools. 



Normal School. 



Senior class 
Middle " 
Junior " 
Fourth " 



Total 

High School. 



Senior class 
Third " 
Second " 
Junior *• 



Total 

District Schools. 

No. pupils 9th year of course 
8th 
7th 
6th 
5th 
4th 
3d 
2d 
1st 



1877-78. 




169 



48 



17-J 

•tOit 



!*5 
157 



190 



11 



173 



71 07 

110 132 

150 1*28 

45**' 37D 



Total 

Colored Schools. 

No. pupils 9th year of course . 
8th " 
7th 
6th 
5th 
4th 
3d 
2d 
1st 



Totnl . . . 
Grand total 



718 


737 


787 


696 


"755 


756 


"7i4 


743 


940 


909 


985 


945 


1,486 


1,576 


1,547 


1,579 


2,231 


2,364 


2,743 


2,520 


4,141 


4,309 


4,613 


3,925 


5,018 


5,874 


5,366 


5,419 


6,218 


5,887 


6,129 


5,585 


12,477 


12,029 


11,804 


10,335 


33,266 


33,704 


33,901 


31,051 


""8 


"I 


" i4 


' i2 


6 




19 


19 


17 


17 






48 


73 


ioi 


-91 


215 


207 


203 


237 


258 


242 


285 


210 


314 


289 
674 


288 


282 


641 


648 


571 


1,507 


1,513 


1,558 


1,422 


35,660 


36,139 36,436 


33^341 



1878-79. 




53 
3l! 
40; 



V 



322 325 



425] 408 

757 778 

8541 813 

1,495 1,578 

2,510 3,047 

4,685 4,546 

5,428 5,402 1 5,285 

6,070 1 6,213; 6,361 
12,855| 10,751 11,275 



365 



438 

698 
990 

1 

3,038 
5,020 



35,079 33,536, 34,731 



10 

•u 1 

40, 
108 1 
243 
287i 
378. 
915 1 



12 i 
52 

121 1 

281' 

272 

318l 



10 

"i2 
45 
88 
283 
306 
377 
667 



1,995 1,702 1,787 



33,341 ! 37,587' 35,753 37,044 



4 



44 
37 
45 



67 


70 


29 


29 


191 


190 


161 


155 


64! 65 


94 


94 


92 


106 


96 


91 


166 


.. 1M 


175 


168 



353 



727 
993 
1,550 
2,785 
4,570 
4,950 
6,582 
9,445 



32,000 



24 
40 
115 
246 
296 
387 
642 



1,756 



34,264 



The junior class of the High School at the close of last 
year was added to the district-school course, constituting 



I have deducted from the loss four-thousandths of the number remaining 
from the original class during the previous year. The remainders are 
clearly the numbers 4 withdrawn,' and are entered in the next column. 
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the ninth year's course. It has recently been restored to 



the High-School course. 



PER CENT. OF TOTAL NUMBER BELONGING AT CLOSE OF 

QUARTER. 



1st quarter, 1875-76 

3d 
4th 

Average for year 



lat quarter, 1876-77 
*d 
Sd 
4th 

Average for year 



.81 



.74 



2.96 
8.18 
3.31 
3.55 



3.24 



2.74 
2.44 
2.54 
2.31 



.57 2.53 



District School*. 



2.46 
2.44 
2.26 
2.37 

SL36 



1.19 
2. 

2.89 
2.36 

2^10 



2.89 
2.61 
2.80 
3.45 

2.80 



2.43 
2.90 



4.04 
4.71 
5.02 
4.34 

4.53 



6.48 
7.40 

7.72 
7.89 



7.36 



4.20 
4.40 



2.89 5. 
3.16 I 4.57 



7.10 
7.15 
6.70 
7.50 



2.87 I 4.62 I 7.06 



i s 



11.09 
11.60 
10.85 
10.54 



14.83 
15.83 
15.64 
16.86 



11.03 15.65 



111 



12.59 
12.62 
13.66 
14.67 



42.35 
39.22 
38.12 
35.70 



13.88 38.91 



10.76 I 16.34 19.31 I 35.36 

12.11 | 18.32 17.03 , 33.13 

11.32 ; 18.76 17.22 32.10 

11.51 j 18.70 18.78 I 30.52 

11.31 , 18.03 18.11 I 32.80 



1st quarter, 1877-78 
3d 
3d 
4th 



.47 2.01 

M 2.04 

.52 2.16 

.52 I 2.09 



Average for year .50 2.08 



2.14 
2.11 
2. 

2.26 
2.13 



2.65 4.22 

2.52 I 4.41 

2.76 4.25 

2.89 4.74 



2.71 



4.41 



1st quarter, 1878-79 

3d " 

3d 

4th 11 " 
Average for year 


.51 
.53 
.44 
.45 


.86 > 1.13 ; 2.01 
.91 1.17 2.18 
.98 1 1.21 | 1.89 
1.03 1.18 2.12 


2.31 , 4.08 
2.31 1 4.56 
2.70 4.51 
2.97 4.64 


6.98 13.11 I 15.20 I 17.17 
8.86 13.50 15.86 I 18.27 
8.44 14.81 ! 15.09 , 18.19 
8.46 14.06 15.31 , 20.34 


36.64 
31.85 
32.24 
29.44 


.48 


.94 , 1.18 1 2.05 1 2,57 4.44 


8.16 13.74 15.37 ! 18.45 i 32.62 



6.39 
6.75 
7.81 
7.83 



12.22 . 14.79 
12.49 1 16.93 
13.21 15.50 
12.48 , 16.88 



18.32 36.79 

17.09 35.15 

17.61 34.18 

17.60 32.71 



r.19 



12.60 ! 16.02 17.65 34.71 



It will be noticed that the primary course of four years 
includes eighty per cent, of all the pupils in our schools ; 

" 12. The last column contains merely the products of the number of 
pupils withdrawing, multiplied by their age. The withdrawals do not 
always occur at the end of the year. I assume that, on the average, pupils 
withdraw six months from the beginning of the year. The average age, 
for example, of those registered as ten years, is ten years and six months 
at the time of registration ; those leaving before another enrolment are, 
therefore, eleven years old. Thus the 117 who withdrew in 18G8-9 were 
nine years old ; the 141 were ten years old, etc. 

44 13. The average age obtained from A is IB. 7 years ; from B, 13.5 years : 
from C, 13.6 years. 

44 C. M. Woodward. 

44 Washington University, St. Low?*." 
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the grammar-school course includes seventeen per ceut., 
and the High and Normal Schools (including the " ninth 
grade ") receive the remaining three per cent. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 
[See Appendix, Table VIII.] 



Yean. 



1885-66 
1986-67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 
1868-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 78 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 



2? 






i 


Scho< 
asset. 






1 i 


7 




9 




14 


17 


19 


25 


32 


38 


37 


46 


41 


53 


41 


59 


44 


67 


44 


74 


44 


76 


44 


78 


56 


89 


56 


95 



Average No. of Pupils 
belonging. 



1,887 
3,461 
5,709 
6,957 
8,702 
8,865 
10,641 
11,527 
12,092 
12,787 
14,510 
15,423 



379 
504 
1,114 
1,544 
3,190 
5,128 
5,670 
6,069 
5,940 
6,341 
5,005 



The above table shows an increase of six teachers and 
913 Germau-American pupils in the department for the 



TABLE III.— Column " B.' 




TABLE IV.— Column "C." 



3549 


3549! ... .1. 






3497 


3227 


14 


"sod 


2772 


3474 


3125 


13,* 


891 


890 


3190 


2744 


13 


3681 


4048 


3040, 


2522 


11 


211' 


2532 


2530 


1973 


io! 


5391 


7007 


17*5 


1274 


8 


691 


9674 


1105 


666 


*l 


603 


9045 


780 


430 


3 


233* 


3728 


500 


250 




178 


3026 






?i 


249| 


4482 






80i 


3469 1 47204 



47204 -J_ 3469 = 13.6 years. 



* This number (3680) is so large, when compared with the numbers before and after 
it, that it suggests an error in the report. If treated algebraically, it would give a 
negative withdrawal. An exceptional increase was therefore admitted. 
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year, together with a decrease of 1,336 Anglo-American 
pupils, leaving the result nearly the same as for the previous 
year. 



ENROLMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND COST OF INSTRUCTION. 
[See Appendix, Table VI.] 



Year. 



1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861- 62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 
1861-65 

1865- 416 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 



I 



' Whole Number 
Enrolled in 
Dap -schools. 



i 



5,058 
5,342 
5,933 
6,347 
2,909i 
4,116 
6,1391 
6,960 
7,256 
7,830 
9,246 
10,757' 
12,175, 
13,688' 
15,085 
16,895 
16,825 
17,692! 
18,8251 
20,729! 
24,379 
24,053 



4,711' 9,769 
4,769 10,111 
5,409 11,342 
5,8191 12,166 



2,878 
3,989 
6,210 
6,966 
7,300 
7,461 
9,214 




5,78' 
8,105 
12,340 
13,926 
14,566 

15,291 10,754 
18,460 12,281 
10,429,21,186 15,2821 
12,1721 24347, 17,670 
13,899! 27,5871 19,884! 
15,209! 30,294! 22,010 ! 
17,033 33,928' 23,002 
17,448 34,273' 24,731 
18,249 35,941 26,183 
19,535 38,390 27,501 
21,707 42,436 29,774 
25,199 49,578 36,710 
24,783 48,836 35,860 



The above table shows items very nearly the same as 
those for the previous year, in all respects. The " number 
enrolled" includes all pupils attending any of the schools 
for any portion of the year, with the exception of those 
received by transfer from other schools (the transfers num- 
bering 3,936 and the total registration, including the dupli- 
cate registration, being 52,772). The average number " be- 
longing" includes all those in actual attendance, and also 
all those who should reasonably be expected to attend the 
same, not having been absent for over three days. The per 
cent, of actual attendance is, as shown in the table, ninety- 
two per cent, of the number belonging. The average absence 
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of pupils belonging to the school was, therefore, eight pupils 
in 100. The attendance was only sixty-eight per cent, of 
the entire number enrolled for the year. By this it is seen 
that the average attendance of each pupil of the entire 
number (48,836) was 136 days. 

The cost of tuition is based on the average number belong- 
ing, because the number of teachers needed is determined 
by the number belonging. The aggregate amount of the 
salaries for the year is divided by the average number of 
pupils belonging. 

The tuition for the year, $16.73, cannot be regarded as 
a high price to pay for the 200 days of the school-year. If 
we base the cost of tuition per pupil on the entire number 
enrolled in the course of the year, the result is $11.78 for 
each pupil, his attendance being, on an average, as we have 
seen, 136 days. 

The term * 4 incidentals " is used to include the running 
expenses of the schools, other than the item of teachers' 
salaries. Its chief items are: Janitor-hire, fuel, books, 
maps and charts for reference, books for indigent children, 
pens, chalk, and other apparatus. The cost of janitor-hire 
amounts to $1.55 per pupil; that for fuel, about twenty- 
three cents per pupil. 

Basing the cost of tuition and incidentals on the entire 
number of different pupils enrolled during the year (their 
average attendance being 136 days), the cost for each pupil 
was : — 



For tuition $11 78 

For incidentals 1 48 



Total $18 26 



This is the average cost, and includes the Normal School, 
the High School, the district schools, and the kindergar- 
tens. This gives the entire cost of each pupil to the city, 

4 
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At the close of the scholastic year there remained a large 
number of unassigned teachers, who were anxiously awaiting 
employment in the schools. Most of these were graduates 
of classes from the Normal School since June, 1877 ; some 
were from those who passed examination in 1877, at the 
time that the teachers in the territory of the recently ex- 
tended city limits were examined. The following shows 
the present status of the list of unassigned : — 



From examination of June, 1877 17 

" " " August, 1877 19 

" Normal School, January, 1878 19 

" " " June, 1878 22 

" " " January, 1879 22 

" " " June, 1879 27 

Former teachers returned 5 

Total 131 



Notwithstanding this large number awaiting appointment, 
there is no doubt that the approaching revival of business 
throughout the country will develop a need for all now on 
the list of unassigned, and besides this, for more than the 
Normal School can graduate. 

In my aunual report for 1875-6 (p. 27), I gave a table 
showing the length of service of the 728 teachers then m 
the corps. The average length of service (not merely in 

(64) 
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the St. Louis schools, but the total service in the pro- 
fession) for the — 



The average term of service of the 531 teachers in the 
corps (male and female) in the year 1869-70 was six and 
one-fifth years, as ascertained by statistics collected that 
year. 

Doubtless the average term of service of those teaching 
the past year is nearly nine years. It would seem that in 
times of financial distress, very few teachers leave the voca- 
tion. It follows, of course, that on the return of prosperity, 
a proportionally larger number will resign. For a consid- 
erable period, in our schools, the number of new teachers 
required to fill vacancies, and to supply the new schools 
opened, averaged 120 per annum. 

If the term of service of our teachers shortens to its 
normal period of six years, and meanwhile the demand 
for them in surrounding towns increases to its old stand- 
ard, we shall have need for 200 new teachers, or over a 
year. 

It happens in the West, and to a limited extent in the 
older sections of the country, that the rural districts 
shorten their school sessions in times of financial distress. 
Those schools that had been holding sessions eight or ten 
months per year had employed professional teachers. On 
shortening the session to six months, or four months, all 
the professional teachers sought employment elsewhere, — 
not desiring to eke out their scanty salaries by taking up 
other vocations during the long interval between school 
sessions. 

As a consequence of this, the cities were thronged with 



76 male teachers, was . . . 
653 female teachers, was . . 
Average of all teachers, was 



11 2-3 years. 

6 5-6 " 

7 1-8 " 
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teachers seeking employment. Most of the professional 
teachers in the country had come, originally, from city 
schools. They naturally returned to the cities, where they 
had early practised their vocation, and received appointments 
as skilled teachers in preference to the recent graduates 
from the Normal or High schools. In St. Louis, in one 
year, there were seventy of these former teachers re- 
appointed. 

An injurious effect on the corps of teachers is felt by this 
sudden increase in the length of tiie term of service. It is 
caused, firstly, by the low wages incident to an over-supply 
of laborers seeking employment ; and secondly, by the 
few chances for promotion to higher rank. 

Any thing that tends to cause a depression of spirits 
among teachers works great harm to their instruction. 
The teacher has daily occasion to infuse zeal and animation 
into some fifty pupils, and, if herself be depressed and low- 
spirited, her work will be mechanical, and of little value as 
a stimulant to industry. 

For this reason, it is pleasing to know that we approach a 
change to more prosperous times. 

The following report of Mr. Soldan contains numerous 
interesting exhibits of facts, and pertinent discussions : — 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL. 

W. T. HarrU, Superintendent of Public Schools. 

At the close of the scholastic year, it becomes my duty to 
submit a report showing the more important points hi the 
history of the school. 

Of the two classes that graduated during this term, the 
January class numbered 22, and the June class 27 pupils. 
The following list gives the names of the graduates, together 
with their record and rank in regard to scholarship for the 
past year : — 



Scholarship. 



Scholarship. 



Clou of January 26, 
1879 {33d Class). \ 



Fannie Bennett . 
Hattie E. Black . 
Lizzie E. Blackie 
Mary P. Butler . 
Agnes M. Cowen . 
Lizzie K. Hanszen 
Ella B. Hay . •. . 
Kate Kearney . . 
Madeline La ear . 
Ida M. McGinnU . 
Carrie Meisinger 
Ellen F. Meyer . 
Lizzie T. Mullally 
Lizzie C. Mullery , 
Mary L. Mulling . 
Katie E. O'Brien . 
Nannie Prewett . 
Anita R. Ribot . 
Emma A. Riddle . 
Eliza V. Robbing . 
Benlah E. HtaaU . 
Maude E. Staata . 



i £ 



1 83.3 85.1 

86.7 86.4 

76.2 77.9 

84 86.1 

81.V 84.5 

! I 

, 81.9 80 

, 76 81.7 



78.7 
85.2 
, 77.5 
| 84.5 

'84.7 
74.6 

j 77.7 

I 75.9 
79.3 

I 75.5 



81.9 
79.3 
85.7 
83.8 
86.3 

88.5 
84.3 
82.2 
84.4 
85.2 
81 , 



Cla*i of June 7, 1879 , 
. | (34th Class). i 



84.2 

86.6 

77.1 

85.1 

78.4 

82.8 

76.8 

81 

78.9 

75.4 

79.8 

79 

85.5 

80.7 

85.4 

77 

86.6 

79.5 

80 

80.2 

82.3 

78.3 



6 . Jennie E. Andrews 

1 Agnes Barlow . . 

19 Fannie B. Carr . 
5 Laura A. Chamberlain 

17 ,Mary W. Clarke . 

7 Mary Costello . . 

21 | Meshie Davis . . 
9 Mary G. Day . . 

16 Jennie Downey . 

22 Annie Doyle . . 

13 Ada A. Duzan . . 
15 , Sue M. Ellis . . 

1 3 Dora Fisse . . . 
i 10 1 Marie R. Gareschc 
4 Louise Uernhardt 

20 Marv A. Grav . . 

2 Catie L. Hackstatf 

14 Sophy C. Hughes 
12 Susie M. Lebens . 
11 AdaMcBrine . . 

8 Katie F. McCann 

18 Bertha G. McKinney 
Maggie Mr.Weeney 
Leila Snielser . . 

i Jennie Sternberg 

Annie E. Whitehall 
I Louise Whitmore 



ru 

86.8 
85.8 
W6.7 
75.9 
81.3 
83.2 
87.4 
85.2 
81.2 
90.5 
80 

79.4 , 
78.9 < 
80.7 

.5 

76.5 " 
76.5 
74.9 
77.1 
77.1 
79.5 
82.1 
85.1 
79.4 
75.6 
76.5 



It?! 



81.3 1 

88.6 

86.7 

87.7 

77.6 

83.6 

83.8 

86.2 

89.5 

87 

91.2 

81.5 

85.1 

82.7 

80 

76.7 

75.2 

75.6 

74.7 

76.8 

75.1 | 

77.3 

86 

87.8 

86.3 

74.7 

79.5 



STATISTICS. 

The following tables contain a summary of the statistical 
records of the past years : — 
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TABLE II. 

Showing the Number of Pupils Enrolled each Year, Attendance, 
and Cases ok Tardiness. 



Fear. 



1857-58 
1883-59 
1869-60 

1860- 61 

1861- 62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 



V 

"X 
.§ 








« 




• 


S 
% 




f 


M 

IS 


o 


re No. 
ng. 


^ . 
"lis 


s ^ 

*S 






•1 


!• 




§| 




I 








U 


















70 






38 


34 


92 


1Ai 

lv% 






51 




106 


18 


60 


151 


58 


56 


95.5 


80 


18 


44 


51 


49 


46 


95 


38 


7 


16 


50 


29 


28 


96 


48 








33 






59 


8 


16 


93 


33 


31 


94.6 


64 


6 


38 


56 


46 


43 


95 


77 


7 


48 


67 


56 


53 


95 


65 


11 


31 


72 


47 


44 


93 


104 


11 


67 


96 


69 


64 


93 


130 


4 


30 


171 


89 


83 


92 


149 


15 


52 


190 


98 


93 


95 


155 


5 


115 


139 


108 


102 


94 


139 


5 


110 


109 


88 


79 


90 


177 


7 


149 


59 


121 


113 


93 


220 


9 


182 


27 


172 


162 


94 


254 


20 


204 


32 


178 


172 


97 


291 


64 


280 


11 


193 


186 


96 


215 


55 


212 


11 


173 


168 


98 


225 


29 


220 


5 


179 


173 


96.6 


225 


28 


218 


12 


175 


170 


97 



TABLE III. 

Showing Character of Attendance of Pupils. 



Year. 



Pupils Attending — Day$. 



I ! 



1857-58 















.... 


....! 








1858-59 


25* 


1 


"2* 


"»l 


1 


12 


7 


10 I 


16 


13 


12 




24 


6 


1 ' 


5 . 


4 ' 


22 


11 


I 1 


9 


9 


5 






18 


6 


11 ■ 


2 ! 


1 


5 




13 


8 


2 






13 


5 


6 , 


2 ' 


1 


8 


1 


2 


2 




1662-63 


.... 










.... 
















"\i 


"31 




"i'l 




"4' 


"4' 


"i' 


"2* 


"is 




5 


31 






2 1 


5 


1 




3 


3 


8 


1865-66 


7 


29 


8 ! 




3 1 


3 


2 




4 


4 


5 






16 


17 1 




4 ! 


3 


8 


8 


3 


5 


4 


1867-68 


3 


36 


15 1 




1 


7 


12 


5 


2 


17 




1868-69 


4 


52 


7 1 


3 


2 


8 


21 




11 


9 


1 


1869-70 


8 


42 


15 


6 


3 


10 


17 


Si 


* 




19 


1870-71 


5 


53 


10 


10 


10 


13 


24 


7 1 




IS 


4 


1671-72 


2 


51 


11 


8 


9 


5 


24 


5 1 






9 


1872-78 


2 


59 


17 


2 


4 


9 


53 


12 : 


I 


1 


6 


1878-74 


9 


100 


21 


9 


3 t 


8 


51 


7 1 


6 


2 


4 




20 


88 


5 


5 


7 


28 


68 


6 


7 


10 


8 




22 


85 


9 


5 


8 1 


38 


55 


6 


38 


14 


11 


1676-77 


55 


104 


17 


4 


4 


7 


21 


2 




1 




lfOT-78 


29 


88 


7 


ill 


2 


17 


31 


9 




5 




1678-79 


28 


96 


9 




7 • 


21 


16 


4 


13 


10 


"*6 
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TABLE V. 

Showing the Birthplace of Pupils Registered. 



I, 
i 5 



I 



17 
19 
12 

'is* 

26 
26 
25 
44 
64 
54 
62 
38 
72 
75 
121 
151 
116 
122 
138 



4 

2 
1 

"i* 

6 
8 
7 
2 
5 

12 
8 

26 

10 

38 

24 

18 

22 

21 
9 



18 
5 
1 

* 2* 
3 
5 
7 
5 
5 
3 
8 
6 
5 
7 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 



19 
9 

2 

'"i" 

5 

7 

4 
15 
18 
20 
14 

6 
14 
14 
13 
13 

9 

8 
12 



4 

3 
2 
1 
5 
9 
14 
3 
7 
12 
14 
11 
10 
13 
11 



18 
10 

is* 

10 
17 
16 
29 
34 
39 
14 
19 
56 
63 
64 
85 
54 
50 
50 



4 
5 
4 

*4* 
7 
4 
2 
3 
7 
5 
7 

12 

"i' 

2 
3 



108 
80 
38 

"59 
64 
76 
65 
104 
130 
149 
155 
115 
177 
220 
246 
291 
215 



HEALTH OF PUPILS. 

A comparison of the attendance during the past years 
will show such improvement that the only inference that 
can be drawn is that the health of the pupils is generally 
good. A school which like ours is attended only by female 
students requires particular supervision in regard to its hy- 
gienic conditions. Much care has been exercised by the 
teachers in not allowing the preparation for recitation to 
involve excessive home work, in giving advice and instruc- 
tion in regard to matters of hygiene to their pupils and, 
as far as feasible, in a constant supervision of their habits 
and methods of performing mental labor. Excuses reliev- 
ing the students temporarily from work are granted, when- 
ever asked for on account of sickness, without further 
explaplanation ; and I may say that it is my belief that this 
privilege has been of great advantage. 
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Some of the difficulties encountered in this direction 
occur again and again whenever new classes are admitted. 
The trouble is, not so much that those pupils do not know 
what are proper hygienic habits of work and study, as that 
it remains with many a thing known, instead of being a 
thing practised. Numbers have studied physiology and 
hygiene before entering the Normal School, and a knowl- 
edge of the subject is found in their memory, but not in 
their actions. Physiology and hygiene should not so much 
be studied for future reference as for present use. It must 
be practically enforced that the object of the study of the 
rules of hygiene is, not to pass an examination, but to live 
by them. It is especially important for young teachers to 
form correct habits of life ; for, how can they be expected 
to take care of the health of children in the school-room, if 
they cannot take care even of their own health ? 

It is made the duty of every teacher of the Normal School 
to exercise great vigilance in this respect. Constant super- 
vision is required, especially in regard to home work. 
Among the maiu difficulties in this direction that have to 
be met, I will mention a few. First of all, because most 
common, is a neglect of the proper care of the eyesight. 
I find, almost every term, some pupils who read and write 
by lamp-light, without using any shade to protect their 
eyes ; others do school-work in the evening, instead of 
attending to it during daytime ; others, again, when the 
days are short, and part of the work must be done by 
lamp-light, are in the habit of deferring drawing, or work 
which taxes the eyes most severely, until the last moment, 
for the reason, foolish in more than one sense, that "it 
does not require much thinking." Stooping over the book 
while reading, or holding it too near to the eye, is another 
mistake of frequent occurrence. 

Doing school-work at inopportune time has much to do 
with the ill-health complained of in many schools of high 
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order. I remember that, some years ago, the friends of a 
certain pupil mentioned to me, in the course of a conversa- 
tion, as an instance of the pupil's devotion to her work, 
that, on the previous day, she had been at her books from 
four o'clock in the afternoon until twelve o'clock. The 
time was so entirely out of proportion to the quantity of 
work assigned, that I interrogated the pupil at once, and 
she very candidly told me that, as far as school-work was 
concerned, she had not begun to study her lesson until ten 
o'clock. The time until ten o'clock had been spent in 
general reading (in a book, borrowed from a friend, which 
she wanted to return the following day). 

Much injury to physical health may be and is done, 
by habits of procrastination. If work is assigned so as to 
give, let us assume, a week's time for its performance, and 
the student defers this matter until the last moment, at- 
tempting thus to do a week's work in one evening, the 
strain and nervous excitement will necessarily be harmful. 
Intellectual work or study, reasonably arranged in regard 
to quantity, quality, and time, is, as far as my experience 
goes, not injurious, but rather beneficial to health. At 
any rate, months of steady, quiet industry in school-work 
cannot do the harm caused by habitual procrastination, 
alternating with brief intervals of forced, unreasonable 
exertion, or by a series of evenings of idleness or social 
distractions, followed in turn by a night of mental labor. 
Such habits, if indulged in, never fail to exhaust the 
strength and to sap the nervous energy of the stu- 
dent. 

In order to keep the pupils from over-exerting themselves, 
a daily record is kept of the time spent on lessons at home ; 
this record is never used to stimulate any pupil to higher 
efforts, but it informs the teacher at once of those instances 
in which it is necessary to reduce the amount of work. 
The following is the record of the past year : 
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TIME SPENT ON SCHOOL -WORK AT HOME. 





Firat Term, 


Second Term. 


Average of daily work done at home . 


2 hours, 49 minutes. 
2 " 36 
2 " 20 " 
2 " 81 


1 hour, 49 minutes. 

2 hours, S3 " 
2 " 12 " 
lhour, 49 


2 hours, 39 minutes. 


2 hours, 3 minutes. 



The number of pupils in the school during the last half 
of the year was smaller than it had been for several years, 
since, in accordance with the action of the Board of Pul>- 
lic Schools, taken January 18th, no new class of appli- 
cants was admitted at the beginning of the second term. 
Usually, a class of about fifty is admitted in January, but 
owing to the restriction mentioned, our school opened its 
second session with 169 pupils, — a smaller number than we 
have had for years. This reduction in numbers is, perhaps, 
the best way of meeting the difficulty arising from the fact 
that there are still a number of substitutes waiting for 
appointment. 

On account of the latter circumstance, it has been the 
policy of the Board during the past two years, with the 
exception of one term, to reduce the school in numbers. 
In consequence of these measures, the class which is to 
graduate in January, 1880, will be smaller than usual, and 
not number more than ten pupils. 

Although, as a result of the depression in business, fewer 
teachers have resigned during the last years, and a consid- 
erable number of old teachers, who had resigned at some 
past time, returned and were reappointed, it seems never- 
theless true that there is a quicker rotation of office among 
teachers than is observed in nany other profession. It is a 
well-known and a well-proved fact that the average teacher 
does not continue to teach for more than five years ; or, to 
state this in other words, that the number of resignations ten- 
dered in the course of a year is equal to about one-fifth of the 
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total number of teachers employed. This was the ratio of 
the schools in this city during many years. It has changed 
within the late period of financial depression, when fewer 
resignations have taken place. In consequence, a reduction 
in the number of graduates sent out by the Normal School 
has been effected. It may be presumed that, as soon as 
more prosperous times come, many resignations, deferred 
until then, will be tendered, and the ordinary ratio be rees- 
tablished. In that case, our school, with its present number, 
would not be large enough to fill all the vacancies occurring 
in a school system, which, like our own, numbers more than 
800 teachers. Let the present state continue or not, it should 
be understood that, by reduction in numbers, the school has 
been adapted to present circumstances, and that, even at 
present, not more pupils graduate annually than there are 
vacancies to be filled. The surplus of teachers which never- 
theless exists on the list for appointment is due to several 
causes, among which may be mentioned, first, the decrease 
in the ratio of resignations, caused* by the depression in 
business ; second, an examination for positions as teachers, 
held about three years ago, which, according to a statement 
made in the meeting of the Board, was of such a nature that 
it was easier to pass it than the examination for admission to 
the Normal School ; third, the doing away with the former 
system of having extra teachers in the district schools, 
which led to a readjustment and a reduction of the total 
number of teachers ; fourth, the replacing of the teachers 
of colored schools, by colored teachers ; fifth, the plan of 
giving the German teachers charge of a room, if they can 
pass the required examination, instead of appointing them 
as extra teachers. 

THE POSITION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal Schools, as well as High Schools, and other sim- 
ilar institutions, have been the subject of bitter criticism in 
many places. The reason for some of these attacks lies, 

6 
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not so much in the nature of these schools, as in the general 
financial condition of the times. 

There are brief periods of stand-still in the development 
of even the most vigorous national or commercial life. 
Arrived at such a station, after a long run of unprecedented 
prosperity, public opinion looks with keen criticism at the 
political and administrative apparatus which it has been 
carrying. Like a railroad engineer who walks along his 
train, testing the wheels by the clink of the hammer, public 
opinion strikes critically at the institutions which it has 
created, and tests their fitness and strength. These periods 
of criticism are fraught with danger to what is weak and 
perishable only ; whatever is strong and good in itself passes 
through these ordeals with enhanced vigor. 

The basis on which the Normal School rests can be stated 
in very few words. The people of this city established it 
twenty years ago, and haye maintained it ever since, on 
account of its usefulness for the common schools. Orna- 
mental studies have nd place in its programme. Its aim is 
to train young teachers so as to qualify them to do the work 
in the common schools. The Normal, compared with the 
other schools, has, it is true, but a small number of pupils ; 
but the influence it has exercised on the schools at large can 
as little be measured by that as the importance of a small 
wheel in a complicated machinery by its size. Since the 
opening of the Normal School, in 1857, the Board of Public 
Schools has awarded diplomas to nearly 700 of its graduates, 
almost all of whom have subsequently taught in our common 
schools. It is a very low estimate to say that the gradu- 
ates of this institution have, in the course of years, taught 
more than 150,000 children of this community, and have 
had such influence on their minds and characters as judi- 
cious and earnest teachers may exercise. Such a school is 
certainly of some importance in the growth of our city. 

There is another consideration which shows the impor- 
tance of maintaining a good Normal School. There seems 
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to be no surer way of carrying out the plans, and the laws 
and regulations of the School Board by which they are to 
be achieved, than to introduce them into a Normal School, 
where they will take root in the minds of the pupils, by 
instruction and practice, aud through whom they will spread 
to all the schools to which the graduates will be appointed. 

Our city schools have experienced unparalleled growth. 
From 32,658 pupils enrolled in 1871-2, the number has 
been enlarged to 55,995 during the past year, an increase 
which produces a demand for many new teachers. Such 
a huge system requires, besides, a reasonable uniformity, 
which makes supervision profitable and general legislation 
possible ; and there seems to be no better bond of union 
and harmonious cooperation between schools located at such 
distances from each other, than the training which all the 
future teachers receive in common in the same Normal 
School. 

NEW RULES ADOPTED. 

Two important measures have been passed by the Board 
of Public Schools during the year. One, in January, 
closing the school to all new applicants for the duration 
of the term ; and another, enacted lately, by which the 
lower classes of the school are closed to the new appli- 
cants altogether, and by which the course of study was 
reduced from two and one-half years to one year for all 
new applicants. According to this rule, no new applicant 
may be admitted who is not a graduate of the St. Louis 
High School (or able to pass successfully the High School 
examinations). 

By the changes to which I have alluded, the very best 
preparation for the work of a Normal School is secured 
which our city schools can supply. And thorough prepara- 
tion is necessary for every school of higher order, no matter 
whether it be a High School, Normal School, or College. 
They all presuppose some work which the candidate must 
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have finished before asking admission. To make a school 
of higher order responsible for a deficiency in grammar- 
school studies would hardly be just. If a college student, 
well versed in Latin and Greek, should be found wanting in 
ordinary knowledge of practical arithmetic, or in spelling, 
it would not be any evidence of the fact that the college he 
attended was inferior, but would rather show that he did 
not do efficient work while he was a pupil of a grammar- 
school. Deficiency in primary work in a student of a 
school of higher order does not contradict the efficiency of 
the instruction in that institution, but rather reflects on the 
work of the primary school, and proves that he ought never 
to have been admitted to the higher school. 

Normal School education presupposes, like that of any 
other higher school, a certain amount of educational work 
finished before the pupil enters. Any legislation, there- 
fore, which secures efficient preparation for Normal School 
work is in the interest of education. 

Those who have missed the opportunity of doing good 
work while they were pupils of a grammar-school, cannot 
do well the work of eight lost years in the short course of a 
higher school. Normal Schools may review grammar-school 
work, but they cannot begin it at the beginning ; for their 
course of study is too short for such an undertaking, and 
their legitimate work lies in another direction, namely, to 
prepare those who have the basis of a good education for the 
important task of teaching the children of this great city. 
Many things the young teacher will have to learn after she 
has begun to teach ; the teacher should ever remain a student. 
Many things a teacher may learn about school-work before 
she begins to teach ; and here I may be permitted to say, that 
all that can be learned about teaching, the young teacher 
should know before assuming the teacher's position, — 
enough remains to be learned thereafter. The existence 
of Normal Schools throughout the couutry is a fact which 
expresses the public belief that teaching is an important 
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business, which ought not to be undertaken without busi- 
ness preparation. Those communities which educate the 
best teachers will have the best schools. The pupils of our 
Normal School study the rules which are laid down for the 
government of the city schools ; so that, when they are 
appointed to positions, they enter upon their duties know- 
ing well what the people of this community expect the 
teachers to do. They study the science of education, 
which is nought but the sum total of the experience of 
the great teachers of all times, and they try to enter into 
the spirit in which education is carried on in our city. 

It has been the endeavor of their teachers to arouse in 
their minds an appreciation of the true aim of common- 
school education. The true object of public education is 
not to transform the uncultured human being into a learned 
being. There are those who have learned much, and yet 
know nothing. Not the great scholar is the ideal or public 
education — much as we appreciate the giant's work which 
the brain, ruling million-handed mankind, has done for the 
world ; the ideal of public education is not the scholar, but 
the honest man, the earnest and noble woman. 

Instruction should recognize this sigfinicant fact: Life 
leads the pupils, when they leave the common school, into 
a thousand different paths. Advanced scholarship they 
need in but a few callings ; but they do need, in every walk 
of life, industry, honesty, common sense, and firmness. 
School education should never degenerate into u race over 
the pages of a text-book, in which nobody cares for the 
hindmost, and all attention to the great number is forgotten 
in the admiration of the few brilliant ones who lead. The 
scholarly acquirements of the pupils are not the only tests 
of a teacher's work, but rather the good influence she has 
exercised on the life and character of the boys and girls 
under her tuition. The character of school-work does not 
depend on the quantity of subject-matter studied, but 
on the quality of what is studied, and on the way in which 
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this is done. And here, again, it is evident that the young 
teacher' 8 preparation determines the nature of her work ; 
for it is not brute force which civilizes the child in the 
school-room, but superior intelligence and character. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Louis Sold an , 
Principal Normal School, 
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By Table .No. IV., in the Appendix, it will be seen that, of 
the pupils enrolled in the Central High School (which con- 
tains only the pupils in the three highest years of the 
course of study, — the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years), 
there were 21 children of agents, 25 of clerks, 20 of manu- 
facturers, 35 of mechanics, 76 of merchants, 69 of profes- 
sionals, 10 of public officers, 93 of parents whose occupations 
were other than those mentioned, — the total enrollment 
being 349. 

In my report for 1876-7 (p. 48), I estimated the num- 
ber of children of wealthy parents to be one-third of the 
entire number, and the remaining two-thirds to be from 
families in moderate circumstances, — one-third of the total 
number not able to pay tuition, were it required. 

From Table V., in the Appendix, it will be seen that 198 
of the 349 enrolled were born in St. Louis; of the others, 
40 were born in Missouri, outside of St. Louis, 5 in New 
England, 15 in the Middle States, 15 in the Southern States, 
69 in the Western States, 5 in Germany, and 2 in other 
foreign countries. This is of interest, as showing what the 
course of immigration has been. There were (as shown on 
a previous page) seventy-four per cent, of all the pupils in 
the public schools born in St. Louis, while only fifty-four 
per cent, of those enrolled in the High School were born in 
St. Louis. The census shows that, of the inhabitants over 
twenty-one years of age, very few, comparatively, were born 
in St. Louis. 
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In last year's report (p. .43) I enumerated the cities 
in the United States with high schools (so far as noted in 
the report of the national commissioner of education for 
cities having over 7,500 inhabitants), giving the items of 
number of teachers and number of pupils for each. The 
aggregate was 141 cities with high schools, — the same 
representing twenty-six States. 

During the dismal period of financial stringency, happily 
now passing away, the public high-school has sustained its 
share of opposition, on grounds of public economy. It 
seems, from the latest reports accessible, that this wave of 
retrenchment and economy has not injured the high-school 
system of the country to any appreciable exteut. One 
hundred and ninety-eight cities, having over 7,500 inhabi- 
tants in 1877, reported 120 high schools. 

REPORT OF PRINCIPAL. 

W. T. Harris, Esq., Superintendent Public Schools, St, Louis. 

Sir, — I have the honor of herewith submitting the 
annual report of the High School for the scholastic year 
ending June, 1879. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number enrolled during the year 422 

Percentage of attendance 97 

Percentage of tardiness 94 of 1 per cent. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

At a time when the enemies of the public schools con- 
stantly reflect upon the character of the work done, it is my 
privilege to assure you that the facts in the case are clearly 
not as they represent them. I submit a set of the questions 
used for the examination of the class which graduated in 
June ; they will serve to show, in a general way, the scope 
of the work. The quality of the work may be tested in 
many ways. First, the percentages serve as a general guide 
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to those familiar with school-work. Second, the pupils 
who have completed their course at the High School, have, 
without exception , maintained or improved upon their record, 
in the institutions to which they have gone. Third, the 
graduates of the school bear unanimous testimony to the 
fact that their competition with those educated elsewhere 
does not make them conscious of any inferiority. Fourth, 
the pupils of the High School are now so many in number 
that it is very easy for any one who wishes to be right in 
his judgment to compare them with others of the same age 
and abilities. To West Point we have had the opportunity 
of sending but two boys ; one of them, four years after his 
graduation from the academy, was appointed one of the 
instructors ; the other graduated with honor. 

To the various colleges of the country we have thus far 
sent 100 pupils, distributed as follows : — 



Washington University 48 

Yale 6 

Princeton 6 

Amherst 7 

Cornell 5 

University of Virginia 4 

Harvard 8 

Unknown (Eastern States) 8 

Unknown 2 

St. Louis University 2 

Dartmouth 2 

Williams 2 

Heidelberg 2 



Hamilton 1 

Miami 1 

Missouri State University 1 

Leipsic 1 

Unknown (Missouri) 1 

Jacksonville 1 

Columbia (New York) 1 

Central 1 

None of these pupils were conditioned, and all of them 
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bore a good character in the colleges to which they 
went. 

These data apply only to the boys. It is customary for 
those who make assertions about the scholarship of the 
public schools to quietly ignore the fact that two-thirds of 
the pupils in schools of higher grade are girls. The recollec- 
tion of this fact will go far towards preventing any excessive 
bias towards courses of study strictly industrial. 

The girls, in so far as they have entered the Normal 
School, or have been examined by the officers of the Board, 
or devoted themselves to the work of teaching, have vindi- 
cated their scholarship beyond any possibility of attack in 
the city in which they live. 

The number of separate studies included in the examina- 
tion for graduation was 10 ; the minimum number of studies 
was 4 ; the maximum, 7. 

The average for the whole examination was 81.4 per cent., 
the highest percentage being 93, and the lowest 68.4 per 
cent. It was required that the pupils make a minimum of 
60 per cent, in each study, and a general average of 70 per 
cent. ; but two pupils out of sixty-five failed to do this, and 
they, upon reexamination granted by the Board, brought 
their record up to the standard. In the results here pre- 
sented, the corrections subsequently made for these two 
pupils are not made. 

LATIN. 

I. Translate : Quare cum et bellum ita sit necessarium, 
ut negligi non possit, ita magnum, ut accuratissime sit 
administrandum, et cum ei imperatorem prseficere possitis, 
in quo sit eximia belli scientia, singularis virtus, clarissima 
auctoritas, egregia fortuna, dubitatis, Quirites, quin hoc tan- 
tum boni f quod vobis ab dis immortalibus oblatum et datum 
est, in rem publicam conservandam atque amplificandam 
conferatis? (Pro Imperio Cn. Pompeii Oratio, § 49.) 
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Scan and translate : — 

Ille nihil, nec me qaserentem vana moratur, 
Sed graviter gemitus imo de pectore ducens, 
Heu f uge, nate dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammi*. 
Hostis habet muros ; ruit alto a culraine Troia. 
Sat patriae Priamoque datum : si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etlam hac defensa fuissent; 
Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia Penatis : 
Hos cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere 
Magna, pererrato statues quie denique ponto. 
Sic ait, et manibus vittas Vestamque potentem 
iEternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 

— [.Eneid, Book II. , 11. 288-297. 

II. Explain fully the construction of (1) ei, belli, boni ; 
(2) Dea, flammi s, patriae, tibi, manibus. 

Account for the mode of (1) possit, possitis, sit; (2) 
fuissent. 

III. Decline, in given number, singularis virtus, dis im- 
mortalibus, alto culmine. 

Compare magnum, singularis, graviter, imo, alto. 
Write synopsis of mode of possit, preeficere, conferatis, 
habet. 

Write* inflection of tense of dubitatis, statues, effert. 

IV. Composition : If he had not been led on by a desire 
for power, he would not have formed a conspiracy of the 
nobility. My country is far dearer to me than life. When 
they could not defend themselves, they sent ambassadors 
to ask aid. 



Number examined 32 

Highest percentage 95 

Lowest percentage 54.5 

Average percentage 80.8 



FRENCH. 

I. Meaning of Tarder used impersonally ? Followed by 
what kind of an object? Name the verbs of the second 
conjugation which are irregular in the future. What tenses 
must be used after si ? 

II. Give the ending of the present subjunctive ; of the 
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imperfect subjunctive. Give three rules for the use of the 
subjunctive. 

III. When a verb has two subjects in the singular, it is 
put in what number? When the subjects are of different 
persons, with which does the verb agree? What is the rule 
for agreement with collective nouns ? 

IV. Explain the difference between Laisser and Quitter. 
Conjugate the verb Savoir throughout. Give three idiomatic 
uses of Tenir. Meaning of Tenir, when used reflectively? 

V. In speaking of a watch or clock, what verbs are used 
for: To gain, to lose, to set right, to agree? Form sen- 
tences illustrating. 

VI. Give the French for the following : To dislocate, to 
resign, to seize or lay hold of, to prevent oneself, to forbear, 
to become uneasy, to behave, to await or expect? Name 
the prepositions used after each. Meaning of N'est-ce-pas? 
How used? 

VII. Give the imperative of Perdre. Give the subjunctive 
of Pourvoir. Give the infinitives and participles of Mettre. 
Give the indicative of Devenir. 

VIII. Translate : My sister knows how to play the piano 
and the harp. They long to pay a visit to their native land. 
Has he not abused the confidence of all his friends? He 
has. He is cruel towards every body, and never grateful for 
favors. It was. in England that I met my friends. Was it 
he who warned my brother of the danger? Yes, he warned 
him of it. What are those engravings ? They are engrav- 
ings which I bought in Italy. My sister and I will go to 
the country next summer. You should both adapt yourselves 
to circumstances. Neither the one nor the other found any 
fault with their conduct. I am as good a judge of precious 
stones as he. His companion is on the way to Paris. 



Number examined 31 

Highest percentage 100 

Lowest percentage 60 

Average percentage 84.7 
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GERMAN. — {German- Americans.) 

I. Erklaeren Sie: 1. Nibelungeners. 2« Hexameter. 
3. Pentameter. 4. Hymne. 5, Epos. 6. Roman. 

II. Welche sind die bedeutendsten lebenden Lyriker, 
Romanschriftsteller, Historiker? Was haben dieselben 
geschrieben ? 

III. » Geben Sie eine ganz kurze Biographie von Boden- 
stedt, Heyse, Lewald, und Paul Lindau. 

IV. 1. Tasso's Leben von dem Anfange des Stticks. 
2. Wie verhalten sich der Fuerst und die beiden Leonoren 
von Antonio's Ankunft zu Tasso? 3. Tasso's aeusseres 
Leben zu Ferrara. 4. Welche Vortheile hat Antonio von 
Tasso? 5. Waruin stoesset Antonio Tasso's dargebotene 
Freundschaft so unfreundlich zurlick? 6. Welche sind die 
eigentlichen Quellen von Tasso's Unglueck? 

V. Geben Sie den Inhalt von einigen Liedern des Mirza 
Schaffy an. 

VI. Geben Sie einige Sentencen aus Tasso an. 

Number examined 1 

Percentage 96. 

GERMAN. — {Anglo-Americans.) 

I. Write out in German a short abstract of some story 
you have read. 

II. Translate it into English. 

III. Translate into German: 44 Neighbor," unto his words 
young Hermann, with emphasis, answered : 44 1 can in 
nowise agree with thee here, and censure thy language. Is 
he, indeed, a man to be prized, who in good and evil takes 
no thought but for self, and gladness and sorrow with 
others knows not how to divide, nor feels his heart so 
impels him? Rather than ever to-day would I make up my 
mind to be married. Many a worthy maiden is needing a 
husband's protection, and the man needs an inspiriting 
wife when ill is impending." 
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IV. Give a short synopsis of the first part of " Hermann 
and Dorothea." 

V. Give the principal parts of all irregular verbs, and 
the nominative, singular and plural, of all nouns in IV. 



Fly thither whence thou fled'st ; if from this hour, 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 
Back to th* infernal pit I drag thee chained.' ' 
(a.) What is the sentiment expressed in the selection? 
(6.) Name the quality, pitch, and movement suitable for its 
delivery, (c.) What is the technical name for the metre? 

II. (a. ) Parse : Avaunt, Fled'st, Chained. (Be concise.) 
(6.) Name figures used in Fled'st and Th'. (c.) Name 
figures used in Thou appear, and Back. (cZ.) Name figures 
used in Hour, and Limits, (e.) Metaphrase the last verse. 

III. (a.) Define, etymologically, Relate, Consist, Pre- 
judge. (Be concise. ) (6. ) Write a short sentence offending 
against propriety of diction, (c.) Give two synonyms of 
Quiet, (d.) Give two paronyms of Use. 

IV. (a.) What special property of style is illustrated in 
the selection at the beginning of the paper? (6.) Which is 
the more important property, clearness or force ? (c. ) Give 
an example of real ambiguity occurring in a loose sentence. 

V. (a.) What arc the usual divisions of a friendly letter? 
(6.) What characteristic lends formality to an invitation or 
a letter? 

VI. (a.) Expand an original enthymeme to the form of a 
syllogism. (6.) What figure of rhetoric does the form of 
* ' Julius Ctesar" resemble? (c.) In what way is the force 
intensified in vivid description ? 



Number examined 
Highest percentage 
Lowest percentage 
Average percentage 



6 
92 
64* 

78.3 



RHETORICALS. 



I. 



44 Avaunt ! 
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VII. Spelling, punctuation, and capitals. (Limit the 
number of words to one hundred and eighty.) 

Number examined 65 

Highest percentage DO 

Lowest percentage 65 

Average percentage 78 



SHAKESPEARE, AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

I. Give an example, each, of words obsolete, obsolescent, 
changed in form, confined to poetical vocabulary, of infre- 
quent usage, seemingly obsolete, but explicable by figure ; 
mention phrase and play in which each occurs. 

II. Illustrate what would now be a want of purity of 
diction, by mentioning one word used in a Latin sense, one 
word evidently French, one word from the Italian, and one 
word from Spanish. 

III. One example each of words whose accent has 
changed, and of words that have undergone aphaeresis, 
apocope, and syncope. 

IV. Explain such a phrase as, He looks merrily. Pecu- 
liarity of Shakespeare with regard to comparatives and 
superlatives? 

V. Quote one passage from each of the plays read, 
telling who uses it, and for what quality you select it. 

VI. Mention one character who uses prose, and state 
why the change from verse to prose is required by the laws 
of art. 

VII. Define Drama, Drama of Tragedy (Tragedy), 
Drama of Comedy (Comedy) ; mention two forms of the 
drama not included in Tragedy or Comedy. 

VIII. Did Shakespeare display powers of humor, wit, 
satire, fancy, sententiousness ? Prove each assertion by 
referring to play and character illustrating your answer. 

IX. Give the character of any of Shakespeare's person- 
ages, making your characterization complete, but brief. 
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II. Give the classification of the mollusca to the orders. 
Where does the oyster belong? the snail? 

III. What order of flying reptiles existed during the 
Reptilian Age ? What were the peculiarities of its struc- 
ture? 

IV. What is the highest order of fishes? What were the 
distinctive features of Paleozoic fishes, as regards caudal fin 
and teeth? 

V. Define the terms, Erosion, Stratum, Anticlinal, Dip, 
Fault. What does the unconformability of strata indicate? 

VI. What are the various ages and periods of Paleozoic 
Time? By what plant and animal life is each age charac- 
terized ? 

VII. What was the Appalachian Revolution and its 
effects ? 

VIII. State proofs of the existence of glacial action, its 
exteut in North America, and its effects. 



Number examined 12 

Highest percentage 83.5 

Lowest percentage . . • 60 

Average percentage 74.7 



GREEK. 

I. Translate : — 

A at 6 zpiTtov axouaas eveuff£ rut izai<$\ izXr^inv ftfrcure, xai 6 ra?? izeAddtv, 
xat ffujpdv xpovov SiaTpiif'a^j ^xev Hyaw rov piXXovra dcdo^ai To <f'dpjiaxov y 
iv xuXtxe <l'ipovza TSTpqifiivov idmv ds 6 liDXparr^ rov av»V/>o*rov, Elev, 
eyr h w piATtare, ab yap toutwv, ixumj/Awy, ri ypr} tzouiv ; Obdev aXXo, 
eyr), yj movTa xepilvat, Zios &> troy pdpo$ iv rms axiXeet yivr^rat, Znetra 
xaTaxetirdar xa\ ouTtos duro i:otrj<r£ty xa\ atxa u>ps£e rip xiXtxa tu> 
Iwpdret. 

Scan and translate : — 

KIxXutI /x£t>, Tpwes xai zuxTjjiitdts *A%aio\ 
fw&w 'AXezdvdpoto, tou efoexa veixos opwpev^ 
aXXooq /iiv xiXzTat Tpatas xa\ izdvTas *A%awbs 
Tsoyea xdX' dTroVitrftai, ix\ %ftov\ KoXufloretpif 
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avrijv d % & fiiffffat xai 1 Ap^t^tXov M&4Xaov 
tnuuq atup y f EX£^ xai xTrjftaat tzcuti jxd^sff^at' 

xrftfjunf iXmv so rdvTVi, yuuaixd rs, oixafi dylabw 
*»* <J* aXXot ipiXoTT^a xai opxta Tzttnd rd/ioi/zev. 

II. Explain in full the construction of : — 

(1.) xatfti, ro'jrwv, —wxndrs:. (2.) /isw, xrrj,'ia^i y yjxilxa. 

Explain the mode of : — 

(1.) TZittSis, y/>TJTO:. (2.) UtXrjtT7 n Tdff.Wfli'y. 

III. Decline in given number : — 

(1.) dxo*>*T*S) rzai^j if zXhw*. Imxparr^, (2.) xrrjfxafrt, rd/Tf, 

*z a. 

Compare : — 

(1.) HiXzifTTl. (2.) X'lX\ ->fT7<). 

Give synopsis of mode of: — 
Inflect the tense of* — 

(1.) Fen*. (2.) yl^Tai. 

IV. Translate : He scolds not only others, but also the 
judge. Do not associate with those who pursue what is 
disgraceful. If they were to do this, they would become 
more powerful than ever. He told me that the road did 
not lead to Athens. 



Number examined 6 

Highest percentage 87.6 

Lowest percentage 29.(» 

Average percentage 07.7 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

I. A. loaned B. $1,200 for one year and three months, 
when money was worth five per cent. To compensate this 
favor, B. loaned A. a certain sum for one year, when money 
was worth six per cent. Find the sum loaned. 

II. A man sold goods for $175, and gained sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent. What would have been his gain per 
cent, had he sold the same goods for $200? 
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III. A., B., and C. inherit an estate. The terms of the 
will require that it shall be divided between them in the 
ratio of §, £, and f , respectively. In the settlement, C. and 
B. buy A.'s interest, giving him their joint promissory note. 
Find B.'s and C.'s separate shares of the estate, the same 
being $147,000. 

IV. What can a man afford to pay for United States 
bonds which bear five per cent., so that he may realize an 
annual income of seven and one-half per cent, on his 
investment? 

V. A. and B. estimate that they can together do apiece 
of work in eight days. A. and C. estimate that they can do 
the same work in twelve days. From these estimates find 
the time in which each man can do the whole work alone. 

VI. Show that x n +y n is never divisible by x — y r 
whether n be odd or even. 

VII. Find the value of the expression : — 
V28 + 10 V3+V67^i6 V"3T 

VIII. Investigate a formula for finding the square root of 
a quantity which assumes the form a±y/b. 

IX. A. travelled the direct road from C. to D. B., 
starting at the same time, travelled the same road from D. 
toward C. When they met, A. had travelled eighteen miles 
more than B. A. could have gone B.'s distance in lof days ; 
B. could have gone A.'s distance in 28 days. Find the dis- 
tance from C. to D. 

X. Find the values of x in the equation x 4 + 53c 8 + 2ft 2 
-\-5x=l. A. and B. are 165 miles apart. They set out to 
meet each othci;. A. travels 1 mile the first day, 2 miles 
the second, 3 miles the third day, and so on : B. travels 20 
miles the first day, 18 miles the second day, 16 miles the 
third day, and so on. In how many days will they meet? 

Number examined 15 

Average percentage 82.1 

Highest 100 

Lowest 60 
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MENTAL AND. MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

I. What is philosophy ? What is the distinction between 
natural, or material philosophy, and mental philosophy? 

II. Define the terms Subjective and Dialectic. 

III. What is the distinction between idealism and ma- 
terialism ? 

IV. Distinguish between the true and the good. 

V. Upon what does the principle of morality logically 
depend ? 

VI. Distinguish between a moral and a legal wrong. 

VII. What is the logical basis of punishment? 

VIII. Define property. In the following syllogism, if 
tfrere exists any error, show what it is, and construct any 
correct syllogism with the same conclusion : — 

One suffering from brain-fever is essentially insane. 
One suffering from brain-fever is not responsible. 
The insane are not responsible for their acts. 



Number examined 10 

Highest percentage 93.5 

Lowest " 63.5 

Average " 83.7 



DEPORTMENT. 

Very few schools can show as good a record as regards * 
•deportment, — by which term we mean correct conduct, as 
well as formal compliance with arbitrary rules. The subse- 
quent record of those who have graduated from 1858 to 1879 
is really remarkable, and a review of all the names of pupils 
enrolled in the High School since its foundation shows a 
smaller percentage of subsequent demoralization than could 
be expected by the most enthusiastic believer in the moral 
tendencies of education. 

I am not one of those who believe that crime can be abol- 
ished by any school training. I readily see that the lessons 
of youth can liardly stand against the teachings too fre- 
quently received in active life, and that the period of school 
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instruction is too short to fully accomplish that " moulding' r 
about which many delight to declaim ; but the fact remains 
that no human institution can point with more pride to 
results than can the St. Louis High School. 

At the last national convention the old discussion arose 
as to the effect of the high school as a preventive of the 
prison. If it should be found (as I think that it will not 
be) that the ratio of high-school pupils is considerable, 
why should that be regarded, when the twenty-seven years 
of our High School has not furnished a single recruit to the 
penitentiary? It should be remembered that if the objec- 
tions raised in New England clearly do not apply to our 
own institutions, we can gain nothing by listening to argu- 
ments which have no bearing upon our own lives. 

The habits of self-restraint, ready obedience to rightful 
authority, industry, self-help, — these are necessitated by 
our discipline, and must as a rule distinguish our pupils. 

HOME STUDY. 

The records show no material change in the figures given 
in previous reports, but it seems advisable to remind 
parents that the pupil needs regular and unbroken hours 
for study. 

CHANGES IN THE CORPS OF TEACHERS. 

During the year we lost the services of Mr. G. B. Mac- 
Lellan and of Mrs. Lizzie B. Gow, Mr. E. H. Twining and 
Miss A. S. Binney being added to the list of teachers. Mr. 
MacLellan had earned for himself a high reputation as a, 
classical scholar, while Mrs. Gow, by her enthusiastic ser- 
vice as teacher of Drawing, had made many friends. 

Although Mr. William H. Rosenstengel completed the 
year, he has since yielded to the persuasions of the author- 
ities of the University of Wiscousin, and has accepted a 
professorship in that institution. The Board has never had 
a, more devoted or more efficient servant ; and while we 
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cannot doubt the wisdom of his act, the school will miss 
the services of one who was so much a part of it, and whose 
relationship with his colleagues was so full of honor to both 
parties. 

Mr. William Deutsch, who has been appointed to the 
vacancy thus created, has been long in the service of the 
Board, and comes to us with a reputation which promises 
that he will be a valuable addition to our corps of teachers. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 
Junior Grade , or First Year in the Central Scliool. 

Review and Completion of Arithmetic and Algebra ; Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy ; Manual of the Fine Arts, or 
Greek, or German ; Latin ; Rhetoricals ; Drawing (optional), 
twice a week. 

Middle Grade, or Second Year in the Central School. 

Geometry (three lessons a week) and Chemistry (two 
lessons a week) ; Elements of Universal History ; Latin, 
or German, or French; Rhetoricals. Optional studies — 
Physiology (two lessons a week) ; Book-keeping (five lessons 
a week); Drawing (two lessons a week); Greek (five 
lessons a week). 

Senior Grade* or Last Year in the Central Scliool. 

History of English Literature ; Shakespeare (three quar- 
ters), and Constitution of United States (one quarter) ; 
Latin, or German, or French ; Rhetoricals. Studies elec- 
tive for boys and optional for girls — Higher Mathematics, 
Greek, Natural Science, Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Instruction in choral singing through the three years. 

A change has been made by the Board from the quarterly 
grading to a grading by half-years, and the class which began 
its junior year in September was the first to be affected by 
this change. Further, the study of Greek will be open only 
to the classes which enter the school in June or September. 
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" ORNAMENTAL EDUCATION." 

So frequent is the charge of " ornamental education," 
and so without foundation are the assertions in regard to 
the course of study, that it seems proper to offer a few 
words upon this subject. 

A glance at the course of study as prescribed by the Board 
of Public Schools will show that in the grammar schools 
the pupils are occupied with arithmetic, geography, history 
of the United States, English grammar, reading, writing, and 
spelling. Which of these branches deserves the reproach 
of ''useless ornaments," — a reproach which is so freely 
made by those whose main interest in the public schools 
seems to lie in finding fault, even where there is no occasion 
in fact? i 

After leaving the grammar schools, those of the pupils 
who continue their studies spend a year in the branch 
schools, upon the first year's course of the High School. 
Their time is occupied with German or English analysis, 
drawing, rhetorical work (reading and writing), algebra, 
and Latin, while physical geography and arithmetic receive 
a few lessons a week. 

If one is to receive any education beyond that of the 
grammar schools, it would be difficult to say in what re- 
spect this course could with advantage be changed. Cer- 
tainly no one would raise any question, unless it were in 
relation to Latin or algebra. Of Latin it is to be said that 
it is Latin as a means, and not Latin as an end, with which 
this course concerns itself ; and that men like Huxley, who 
cannot be suspected of favoring any thing but the most 
" practical " education, agree in regarding elementary Latin 
as one of the most useful exercises, even for those who are 
to devote themselves to the trades. But, even to those who 
intend closing their school life with this term of the course, 
Latin is more valuable as a pedagogical means than any other 
similar study. But it is to be remembered that not more 
than twenty-five per cent, of a class does close its life in 
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this year of the course, and that the remaining seventy-five 
per cent, are entitled to consideration at the hands of the 
Board. The same considerations are valid in the case of 
algebra, although the value of this study is greater to those 
who continue their course. 

In the junior year of the High School course pupils 
review and complete their arithmetic and algebra, — cer- 
tainly studies not properly called ' * merely ornamental." 
Farther, they study the elements of natural philosophy, 
learning the principles and simple laws of machinery, and 
of the various branches of positive science which are 
included under physics. Those who insist upon an educa- 
tion for the trades, as well as those who seek intellectual 
cultivation, must alike grant that this study can in no sense 
be called " merely ornamental.' ' 

The option of German, or Greek, or art, satisfies alike 
the wants of the pupil who identifies the immediately use- 
ful with the practical, and of him who looks forward to a 
collegiate course, at the same time that it provides for the 
still larger number of girls and boys whose wants include 
neither German nor Greek ; these learn the history and 
fundamental principles of the fine arts, and find these 
available whether they become architects or artists, or 
whether, as is more particularly the case with many girls, 
they act intelligently in the many interests which directly 
involve aesthetics, aud which yield returns of material value 
to the community. 

Of Latin we may add to what was said in regard to the 
branch schools, that its elements are absolutely essential to 
all who desire to possess themselves, at the least cost, of their 
own language, or who are to meet with difliculties caused 
by the fact that the technique and general propositions in 
even applied science are expressed in terms directly taken 
from Latin. 

Rhetorical embrace reading, composition, and an ac- 
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quaintauce with the names and works and characteristics 
of a limited field of English literature and general science, 
and directly meet the want mentioned by those who unad- 
visedly assert that pupils leave school entirely ignorant of 
the merest elements of literature, of composition, and of 
spelling. 

Drawing is directly available by all who contemplate 
devoting themselves to either the arts or the trades, and 
certainly will not be regarded as a useless ornament by 
those who clamor for " practical education/' Those whose 
wants are not directly met by a " practical education/' — 
and these, too, have their rights, which the Board of Public 
Schools naturally respect, — can omit drawing, as this is 
an optional study. 

Can those who take as their motto, — Fit the child for 
stepping out, and not for stepping on — can they find 
any thing not practical in this course of study, or can they 
suggest any changes which will better adapt the course to 
the abilities or wants of the child? Unless they do this, 
the community should refuse to listen to the complaints of 
grumblers whose afflictions arise from their unwillingness 
to acquaint themselves with what the Board of Public 
Schools does prescribe for the pupils. 

The middle year of the High School continues mathe- 
matics through geometry, — a limit which has always and 
naturally been considered as the minimum for any one who 
goes beyond a grammar-school course, and is evidently 
directly serviceable to those who are seeking " a practical 
education." Elementary chemistry manifestly belongs to 
any preparation for non-professional and non-mercantile 
pursuits. General history would certainly not be called a 
" merely ornamental study." The choice of Latin, or Ger- 
man, or French, gives the pupil the opportunity of carrying 
on his classical course, or of learning the elements of lan- 
guages through which information must be gained by the 
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"practical" man who proposes to educate himself thor- 
oughly for the wants of his calling. Rhetoricals have 
already had their claims presented, while physiology, book- 
keeping, and drawing are clearly practical" studies, open to 
the election of the pupils ; while the small number who 
coutemplate a collegiate course are allowed the means for 
the study of Greek. 

In the senior grade, English literature and Shakespeare, 
together with rhetoricals, complete the work which a school 
can do towards rendering the pupils correct and elegant 
writers and speakers, and arousing in them a love for good 
reading. This is done by these studies for a " practical " 
education, independent of those advantages which would be 
claimed by other advocates. 

In the grammar schools the study of the Constitution is 
of necessity confined to the work of the memory. In the 
High School it is possible to teach the principles, trace the 
development, and show the social relationships of the Con- 
stitution of our common country, a work whose value and 
necessity would be denied least of all by those who are 
worried by the illusiou of " ornamental 'education." Of 
Latin, German, or French, of rhetoricals, of drawing, 
and of Greek, enough has already been said. 

The option is given of a study of elementary mental 
and moral philosophy, higher mathematics, and natural 
science. The first is certainly the only study which would 
not be granted by all to be practical : it might find a suffi- 
cient defence in the fact that those who are not to follow 
commerce or the trades have rights ; but if any one will 
distinguish between the controversies of metaphysics and 
the fundamental truths of mental and moral wisdom, he 
will see that, as the school confines itself to the work suit- 
able for and valuable to its pupils, the course as carried 
out is of the highest value to those who look forward to the 
trades, manufactures, or any other of the practical activities 
of life. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 
Mathematics. 

Junior Grade. — Robinson's Practical Arithmetic and 
Ray's Algebra, Part II. 

Middle Grade. — Chauvenet's Geometry. 

Senior Gh'ade. — Chauvenet's Trigonometry, Loomis's 
Analytical Geometry, Snell's Olmstead's Astronomy. 

Natural Science. 
Junior Ghrade. — Norton's Natural Philosophy. 
Middle Ghrade. — Barker's Chemistry, Hitchcock's Phy- 
siology. 

Senior Grade. — Gray's Botany, Tenuey's Zoology, 
Dana's Mineralogy, Dana's Geology. 

Latin. 

Junior Grade. — Harper's Caesar, Harkness's Latin 
Grammar, White's Latin Lexicon. 

Middle Gh'ade. — Harper's Cicero, Bingham' Latin 
Composition. 

Senior Grade. — Harper's Virgil. 

German. 

Junior Grade. — Otto's German Grammar. 
Middle Gh'ade. — Storme's Select German Stories. 
Senior Ghrade. — Klcmm's Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur. 

Rhetoricals. 

Junior Grade. — Randall's Elocution, Day's Rhetorical 
Praxis. 

Senior Grade. — Smith's Choice Specimens, Collier's 
History of English Literature. 

Fi-ench. 

Middle Grade. — Fasquelle's French Course, Fisher's 
Easy Reading, French Classics. 
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Greek. 

Junior Grade. — Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Leighton's 
Greek Lessons. 

Senior Grade. — Goodwin's Greek Reader. 

Miscellany. 

Junior Grade. — Huntington's Manual of Arts. 
Middle Grade. — Payson, Dunton, and Scribner's Book- 
keeping. 

Senior Grade. — Schwegler's History of Mental Philos- 
ophy, Hickock's Moral Philosophy. 



COMPARATIVE RECORD OF GRADUATING CLASSES. 



Yean. 





1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


Number in class .... 


53 


57 


56 


99 


60 


58 


65 


Per cent, scholarship . . 


77 


77.4 


78 


78.3 


73.7 


78.3 


80.2 


Per cent, deportment . . 


87.8 


92.7 


92.7 


88.1 


83.1 


88.1 


93.1 


Per cent, attendance . . • 


89.9 


96.6 


95.9 


97.3 


88.6 


92.9 


92.9 


No. perfect in attendance 




2 


3 


3 


7 


1 


1 


No. perfect in deportment 


4 


6 


6 


3 


8 


3 


6 


Average No. of checks . . 


47.9 


24.9 


22.9 


34.3 


12.5 


35.5 


23.2 


Average No. of absences . 


17.3 


9.7 


9.4 


9.4 


4.9 


10.8 


10.5 


Average No. of tardinesses 


4.4 


•2.5 


4.1 


2.2 


1.3 


1.7 


4.6 




18.1 


17.4 


18.1 


18.6 


17.8 


18.6 


18.7 


Per cent, final examination 












79.1 


82.6 













THE GRADUATING CLASS. 

The class of 1879 numbered 65. The Scholarship at 
the Washington University was, by direction of the chan- 
cellor, made available for those who desired to enter the 
Polytechnic School, so that the condition of its award is 
now merely that of scholarship. The award was made to 
Seeley Mudd, as having the highest record of scholarship 
among the applicants for the honor. 

The age of the class was : — 

For the class 18.7 years. 

Boy8 17.8 

Girls 18.9 
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Allen, Sarah E, 
Arrington, May B, 
Barrett, Elizabeth 
Beavis, Rhoda M 
Benda, Cecilia . 
Boyle, Imelda M 
Bradshaw, Sarah 
Brady, Azzie L. . 
Brown, Lillian M 
Bryan, Laura V. 
Sutler, Leila A. 
Carroll, Margaret A 
Choisel, Annie E 
Coudy, Maggie . . 
Cozens, Charlotte P. 
Crawford, Marion H. 
Cunningham, Luella 
Curl, Fannie M. . . 
Douglas b, Archibald W, 
Eddy, Mary Jennie 
Eisenhardt, Ottilie 
Epstein, Jacob 
Haase, Moses E 
Hall, Medora A. 
Hallidav, Isabel E 
Hallcck, Fannie M 
Harris, Adelaide . 
Hermann, Adelaide T, 
Hime, Mary W. . . 
Hinchinan, Fannie E 
Hoehn. Matilda 
Hoke, Mattie H, 
Jennings, Mary M. 
Jones, Harriet Anita 
Kitchen, Grace 
Lowenstein, Meyer 
Logan, Annie Laurie 
Lyman, Marie A. . 
Marti ing, Hattie E. 
McMillan, Matilda A, 
Miller, Julia L. 
Minor, Zelle E, 
Mudd, Seeley 
Mulford. Minnie E 
Myers, Bessie 
Norris. Frances C, 
O'Neill. Lizzie 
Pettcs, Alice S. 
Pierce, Helen C, 
Ricker, Chas. G. 
Kicker, Jacob H. 
Ridgway, Delia 
Rosenblatt, Chas. G. 
Sargent, Fenorale W, 
Siebert, William, Jr. 
Stern, Henrietta 
Thompson, Louise S, 
Thompson, Xellie B, 
Todd, Annie .... 
Tolkacz, Valerie von 
Von der Au, Amanda L. 
Wand, Jennie 
Warner, Carrie E, 
Wilson, George R. 
Zumbalen, Joseph 
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OFFICERS OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 



President— W. J. S. Bryan, Solomon Avenue. 
Vice-President — A. G. Eastox, Chamber of Commerce building. 
Recording Secretary— Miss Cakkik B. Wright, 1802 Olive Street. 
Corresponding Secretary — M. W. Hitff, office 511 Olive Street. 
Treasitrer — Adalbert Skamaxx, Assistant Librarian Public School Li- 



1. Introduction of the class of l«7<> . . . Mr. William S. Siebert. 



3. Piano Solo Mr. Wm. H. Pommer. 



brary. 



PROGRAMME OF JUNE, 1879. 



2. Response 



The President. 



4. Address 

5. Vocal Solo 



Re v., J. C. Learxed. 
. Mr. Geo. R. Yo«t. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Hon ace H. Morgan, 

Principal. 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 



A study of the United States census reveals many inter- 
esting items regarding the composition of the population of 
St. Louis. 

Out of every 100 people, 28 are from parents born in the 
United States ; 72 are from parents born in foreign countries. 

Of the 72 whose parents were born foreigners, 38 were 
from German parents ; 21 were from Irish parents ; 5 were 
from British (other than Irish) parents ; 2 were from Swiss 
parents ; 2 were from Bohemian parents ; 2 were from 
French parents ; 2 were from parents of other nationalities. 

Of the 28 whose parents were born in the United States, 
there were many whose grand-parents were foreigners. It 
appears from this that the city is pretty equally divided 
between nationalities whose home-language is English, and 
those who have received some other language from their 
parents. 

In my report for 1876-7, I discussed the question of ex- 
pediency which influences our Western cities to introduce 
German into the course of study. I am firmly convinced 
of the sufficiency of the grounds there set forth. During 
the past year the endeavor has been to adopt some plan 
of instruction which would reduce the cost of the special 
instruction, while, at the same time, it retained its present 
efficiency. The " German-English " plan proposes to have 
only such German teachers as are fully competent to teach 
English. They are to have charge of rooms, like other 
teachers, and to teach the regular English branches to 
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the pupils under their charge in perhaps more than one-half 
of their recitations, besides one or two German recitations — 
the other recitations being taught by teachers from three 
other rooms, in succession, while the German -English 
teacher teaches the German recitations in those three 
rooms. 

In the following report of Mr. Teuteberg will be found a 
painstaking account of the history of the German depart- 
ment for the past year : — 



REPORT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

W. T. Harris t Superintendent. 

Sir, — Allow me to submit the following as the annual re- 
port on German instruction for the scholastic year 1878-9 : — 

GROWTH OF THE GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

Tables I., II., and III., given below, furnish an exhibit 
of the growth of the German department during the fifteen 
years of its existence. In my former report a detailed his- 
tory of this growth was given, and the gradual extension of 
German instruction, until it had been introduced generally r 
was carefully traced. At present, German is taught in all 
of the white schools except the Grand View. During the 
past year it was, by action of the Teachers Committee and 
School Board, extended to the Bell Avenue, Bryan Hill, 
Mullanphy, and Oak Hill. The Branch High Schools were 
discontinued. The second, third, fourth, and fifth branches 
became integral parts of the Franklin, Douglas, Peabody, 
and Blow, respectively, and were called ninth grade. The 
First Branch High (Polytechnic building) alone remained as 
a separate school. It is for this reason that the number of 

7 
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schools having German classes continued the same (56), 



although four had been added. 



TABLE I. 

Showing the Growth of the German Department. 



Yeart. 



1864- 1865 

1865- 1866 

1866- 1867 

1867- 1868 

1868- 1869 

1869- 1870 

1870- 1871 

1871- 1872 

1872- 1873 
1876-1874 

1874- 1875 

1875- 1876 

1876- 1877 

1877- 1878 

1878- 1879 



5 
7 
9 
14 
19 
32 
37 
41 
41 
44 
44 
44 
44 
56 
56 



8 
10 
17 



46 
53 
59 
67 
74 
76 
78 
89 
95 



S..S 



450 
710 
1,446 
2,478 
3,840 
6.213 
8,071 
10,246 
12,055 
15,769 
17,197 
18,161 
18,727 
20,851 
20,428 



736 
1,030 
1,364 
2,373 
1,858 
2,175 
1,809 
3,714 
1,428 
964 
566 
2,124 
-423 



104 
71 
55 
62 
30 
27 
18 
31 
0. 

5.6 
3 
11 

2 dec 



TABLE II. 

Showing Comparative Number of German-American Pupils, Yearly 

Increase, etc. 



Years. 



1865- 1866. 

1866- 1867 . 

1867- 1868 . 

1868- 1869. 

1869- 1870 . 

1870- 1871 . 

1871- 1872 . 

1872- 1673. 

1873- 1874 . 

1874- 1875 . 

1875- 1876 . 

1876- 1877 . 

1877- 1878 . 

1878- 1879 . 



710 
1,446 
2,476 
3,840 
6,213 
8,071 
10,246 
12,055 
15,769 
17,197 
18,161 
18,727 
20,851 
20,428 



>l :1]t;Pl 



1,887 
3,461 
5,709 
6,957 
8,702 
8.865 
10,641 
11,527 
12,092 
12,787 
14,510 
15,423 



76 
90 
92 
66 
85 
74 
68 
67 
67 
68 
70 
75 



1,574 
2,248 
1,248 
1,745 
163 
1,776 
886 
565 
695 
1,723 
913 



83 
65 
22 
25 

2 
20 

8 

5 

5.7 
13 
6 
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TABLE III. 

Showing Comparative Number of Anglo- American Pcpils, Yearly 

Increase, etc. 



Tears. 




1866-1866 710 



1867-1868 


2,476 


589 


24 


1 






3,840 


379 


10 


—210 


36 dec 


1869-1870 


6.213 


504 


8 


125 


33 




, 8,071 


1,114 


14 


610 


! 121 


1871-1872 


10,246 


1,544 


15 


430 


1 39 




12.055 


3,190 


26 


1.646 


1 107 




15,769 


5,12* 


32 


1,938 


61 




17,197 


5,670 


33 


542 


11 




18,161 


6,069 


33 


399 


7 




18,727 


5,940 


32 


—129 


2 dec 




20.851 


6,341 


30 


401 


7 


1878-1879 


20,428 


5.005 


25 


—1,336 


21 dec 



Table I. records a decrease of 423, or two per cent, of the 
total number studying German, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the repeated and determined attacks on this study, 
both in the press and School Board, have slightly affected 
the growth of this department. 

We ascertain from Table II. that the number of German- 
Americans studying German was larger by 913 this year 
than the year previous ; and we find, moreover, that the 
ratio of increase (six per cent.) was greater than that of the 
vears 1875-6 and 1876-7 ; so that it is evident that German 
in the public schools is as popular with the German-speaking 
citizens now as it was before the attacks. 

Table III., however, shows a large falling off of 1,336 
pupils, or twenty-one per cent. The number of Anglo- 
Americans had grown from year to year, and, since f 1873-4, 
constituted more than thirty per cent, of the entire number 
belonging to German classes. It is not strange that this 
abnormally large proportion of Anglo-Americans could 
endure no longer, in the face of the prolonged and vigorous 
opposition which was brought to bear. Is it not, on the 
other hand, surpassingly strange that this proportion was so 
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great, since 1871, as to attain to a maximum of thirty- 
three, and not fall below twenty-jive per cent.? Should it 
not excite the wonder of those who are hostile to German 
instruction in the schools of the people that, after so organ- 
ized and violent an opposition as that of the last two years, 
there should still be an enrollment of 5,005 Anglo-Americans, 
or twenty-five per cent., pursuing a study which is not only 
an elective, but an extra study? Assuredly, this is unim- 
peachable proof of the past and present popularity of the 
study. No better testimony in favor of its practical useful- 
ness could possibly be given, no stronger reason for its 
maintenance adduced. 

The effects of the opposition to German instruction did 
not fully appear until the opening of the schools in Septem- 
ber last. Many who had continued it till the close of last 
scholastic year deemed it unwise to take it up again in 
September, because it was feared that it would be abolished 
in the course of the year. More care, too, was exercised 
in the matter of enrolling Anglo-American pupils, since 
complaints had been frequently made that they were forced 
into German classes by German teachers, more particularly 
in the lower grades. It was no longer considered desirable 
to add to the total enrollment any Anglo-American pupil* 
whose pursuit of the study in the higher grades was doubt- 
ful. The teachers were advised to adopt the policy rather 
of discouraging than of encouraging non-German children 
in the matter of electing this study. It would appear, 
moreover, that the custom had prevailed in some schools of 
considering all the Anglo-American children as members 
of the German classes, if they stated that their parents 
desired it. However, in order to meet the complaints above 
alluded to, the teachers were instructed to insist invariably 
on written statements from the parents. The decrease of 
the last year must therefore be ascribed, in great measure y 
to this change of policy in their enrollment. 
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TABLE IV. 

Showing thk Ncmbeu ok (Jkhmax and Anolo-Amkkicanh in the 

SEVERAL (iRADKS FOR THK YkaK l«78-i). 



fear or Grade. 



i. 
ii. 
in. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 



■ £ 



11,797 I 

6,671 , 43 



ft. AMI 
4,969 
2.953 
1,607 
928 
740 
426 



17 
11 
41 
45 

42 
20 
42 



No. pupils studying German, and per 
cent. Decrease. 
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371 
1*4 
79 
33 
22 
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50 
41 
50 
57 
58 

33 
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2,702 
2,030 
1,047 
547 
232 
93 
31 
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5,219 

3,422 34 



19 
26 
48 
48 

TiS 
00 
07 



a 5 

1$^ 



7,012 
4,096 
3,393 
2,401 
1,231 
628 
265 
115 
37 



38 
28 
29 
49 
49 
58 
57 
68 



From a study of Table IV. it becomes obvious that there 
is a comparatively small decrease in the number of German- 
Americans below the fifth grade, especially in the third and 
fourth. Above the fourth grade a greater per cent, pre- 
vails, and it increases, as we advance, in nearly the same 
ratio as does that of the total number belonging. The 
decrease in the number of Anglo-Americans is very small, 
indeed, in the seventh grade, — less, even, than that of the 
second grade of German-Americans. But the ratio of de- 
crease in the number of Anglo-Americans is larger in most 
grades than that of the German-Americans, which would 
seem to prove that the number of the former who elect 
the study grows comparatively smaller than that of the 
latter as we advance in grade. An examination, however, 
of Tables VII., VIII., and IX., given later in this report, and 
of which I will say a few words presently, will convince us 
that this has not been so generally true as may have been 
presumed . 

There are several reasons for this greater ratio of decrease 
in the number of Anglo-Americans, among which may be 
mentioned the extra cost of books and materials, and the 
rules of the schools, which allow no time for the preparation 
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of the German lessons during school hours. Another 
potent cause is insufficient care in the management of pro- 
motions, which is forcibly illustrated by the fact that of all 
pupils studying German who were during last year pro- 
moted to higher English classes, the quarterly reports of 
the German teachers have recorded one-tljird as not having 
completed the required German work. Attention was called 
to this important matter in my former report, and the 
experience of the past year confirms my previous observa- 
tions iu this direction. Unless great circumspection pre- 
vails in each school in the promotion of such pupils espe- 
cially as are members of German classes, these will suffer 
seriously in their progress in both languages. Wherever 
this circumspection has not been practised, pupils have 
frequently found it necessary to discontinue German. This 
has been true of German-American as well as Anglo- 
American pupils, but more generally of the latter. These 
find the extra study of German more difficult, under the 
most favorable conditions even, than do the German- 
speaking children, and this lies in the very nature of the 
case. They hear no German at home, nor do they ever 
speak it there, whereas practice in German at home assists 
the German- Americans very much. Under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the study is often very reluctantly 
dropped by pupils, particularly Anglo-American pupils, 
who would gladly have continued under improved condi- 
tions. In order to assist the non-German pupils in their 
efforts to acquire the Germau language, more time was 
allowed for oral and written translation, and translation 
exercises were prepared, which have now become part of the 
German second and third readers. They have been in use 
but a short time, and yet are pronounced a great assistance 
by many teachers. Their usefulness will fully appear 
during the coming year, and it is hoped that they will prove 
efficient in removing some of the difficulties under which 
Anglo-Americans have been laboring. 
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It should be added that German is an optional study, 
from which pupils are excused at any time of the year, at 
the request of their parents. To some pupils a variety of 
studies seems useless, and they persuade their parents that 
they have too many lessons to prepare, or that they could 
advance more rapidly if their studies were less numerous. 
Others find their school duties irksome, because they dread 
mental labor, and accordingly pronounce their school-work 
too difficult. Still others, again, carelessly allow themselves 
to fall behind the class in those branches which they do not 
like, and when the time for promotion draws near, find it 
difficult to make up sufficiently for their negligence and lost 
time. These complain that they will have no prospects of 
advancement with the rest of the class unless they succeed 
in being relieved % of some of their difficult tasks. Since the 
regulations of the schools require the preparation of the 
German lessons at home, parents are often readily per- 
suaded by such pupils that much valuable time is lost to the 
regular English branches, which they claim to need in order 
to do them justice. German is the only elective study 
(which can, furthermore, by the rules of the School Board, 
be discontinued at any time, at the option of the parents), 
and accordingly such pupils complain until they secure a 
permit excusing them from the study. It is therefore 
only the earnest, persevering, and diligent scholars that 
continue a study which can be so easily dropped. Were 
a release from geography, arithmetic, spelling, or some 
other study which at present is obligatory, so readily pro- 
cured, many scholars would no doubt complain as severely 
of these, and make every effort to secure a deliverance from 
them. 

Although the rule requires a permit from the superin- 
tendent in order that pupils might be excused froiyi the 
study of German, it had, during the year last preceding, 
been customary to dispense even with this formality. It is 
the opinion of your assistant, however, that the observance 
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of this rule is necessary, in order that pupils may not so 
easily deceive their parents in regard to this study ; for, if 
they are excused simply upon their statements to the teachers, 
it may sometimes be without the knowledge and consent of 
their parents. For this reason, the German teachers were 
requested to ask for written statements from the parents, 
which were forwarded to the superintendent's office, where- 
upon formal permits were returned excusing the pupils 
from the further pursuit of German. Although this plan 
is not so effective and reliable as that of direct permits 
procured from the superintendent by the parents them- 
selves, it has nevertheless often been a means of preventing 
pupils from giving up the study without some reason, or 
the consent of the parents. 

An examination of Tables V. and VI. cpnvinces us that 
there is no regularity whatever in the decrease from grade 
to grade, whether we consider the total number belonging 
to the schools or the number studying German. These per 
cents point to the significant, unfortunate fact that a large 
number leave school at the close of every year, even of the 
first year, but do not, as has been assumed, demonstrate 
that German is unpopular with the pupils because its study 
presents insurmountable difficulties. 

If we look at Table VI., we are at once struck with the 
great irregularity in the annual decrease of the number 
studying German, and it is evident that no inferences can 
be drawn from it to show that the study of German is dis- 
continued because it proves too difficult. On comparing 
the last three years, we find that the per cents for the same 
grades vary very much, and differences of six or seven per 
cent, are noticeable in most of them. The third grade for 
1877-8 gives 34.6 per cent., 9.6 more than that for 1876-7, 
and nearly 6 more than that for 1878-9. A still greater 
difference appears in the fourth grade, where it is as great 
even as 14 per cent, between the years 1876-7 and 1878-9. 
The sixth grade, again, records a difference of 11 per cent. 
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between those two years, and a still greater between the 
last two. The same may be said of the seventh and eighth 
grades, while the only exception is the fifth. The ratio of 
decrease, it is true, is greater in the higher than the lower 
grades ; but the same is true with regard to the total number 
belonging to school, and is therefore largely accounted for 
by the fact that the pupils leave school more generally in 
these grades than they do in those less advanced. 

What has been said above applies with equal force to 
Tables VII. and VIII., in which we tind similar differences. 
In the latter, these are even much greater, — as. for exam- 
ple, in the fourth grade, the per cents of which are GO, 49, 
and 41 for the years l#7(5-7, 1877-8, and 1878-9, respec- 
tively. In the sixth grade, too, we have 14, 38, and 57, 
and in the eighth, 48, (50, and 33 per cent, for these years, 
respectively. 

It remains to be added that the ratio of decrease in the 
number of Anglo-Americans is greater in most grades than 
is that of the German-Americans, as will be seen from 
Table IX. 

TABLE IX. 

Comparative Table, showing the Ratio of Decrease for the 
several Grades of German' axi> Anglo-Americans Studying 
German. 



Per cent, of Decrease for the Several Grade*. 



Years. 



1876- 1877 

1877- 1878 

1878- 1879 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



16 
41 
47 



M i 
25 

1» , 



in! 



37 
26 



S*ii tsi* iti* 
U H H U a>S Si. SHI 

ST,^ 's3^"^ £^ ^ ^ 



46 I 64 | 42 
48 ! 60 I 34 
48 I 50 | 48 



14 59 : 51 47 
38 70 ! 61 , 54 
57 58 I 58 , 60 



The reasons for this greater ratio of decrease in the num- 
ber of Anglo-Americans have already been enumerated ; but 
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a careful comparison of the per cents given in above table 
will show that the difference has sometimes been very slight 
indeed, and in some cases, especially in the higher grades, 
the per cents for the Anglo-Americans have been smaller. 
In the sixth grade for 187fi-7 we notice 42 per cent, for 
the German-Americans, and but 14 for the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans,. In the seventh, again, we have 51 and 54 per cent, 
for the Anglo-Americans, whilst the German-Americans 
record 59 and 70 for the years 1876-7 and 1877-8, respec- 
tively. Again, in the eighth grade, for the past year, the 
per cent, for Anglo-Americans is only 33, but that of 
German-Americans 60. From this we see that it is not 
the difficulties which are met with in the study of the lan- 
guage which causes the decrease from year to year, as was 
conclusively shown also in my former report. 

TABLE X. 

Showing No. of German Pupils, with Per Cent, of German and 
Anglo-Americans, No. of German Teachers, Av. No. Pupils to 
Teacher, Av. No. Classes, and Av. No. Pupils in Class, for a 
Period of 14 Years. 



Tears. 



1866- 1866 
1866*1867 

1867- 1868 

1868- 1869 

1869- 1870 

1870- 1871 

1871- 1872 

1872- 1873 
1878-1874 

1874- 1875 

1875- 1876 

1876- 1877 

1877- 1878 

1878- 1879 



1.887 
3,461 
5,709' 
6,957 
8,702 
8,865 
10,641 
11,527 
12,092 
12,787 
14,510 
15,423 



589 
379 
504 
1,114 
1,544 
3,190 
5,128 
5,670 
6,089 
5,940 
6,341 
5,005 



I 



I 



Him 

wrt S k > S 



710 
1,446 
2,476 
3,840 
6,213 
8,071 
10,246 
12,055 
15,769 
17,1971 
18.161 
18,727 
20,851 
20,428 



76> 


24 


10 
17 


90 


10 


25 


92; 


8i 


38 


86 


14 


52 


85 


15 


52 X 


74| 


26, 


58K 


68 


32 


67 


67 


33| 


7SK 


67 


33 


76 


68 


32 


78 


7ft 1 


30 
25 


89 
95 




Above table informs us that ninety-five teachers impart 
instruction to 20,428 pupils, which makes an average of 215 
to a teacher — a very large average indeed. It is true, the 
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average was 240 in 1876-7, and 229 in the year subse- 
quent. When the number to a teacher is very large, how- 
ever, it becomes difficult, and impossible even, to secure 
satisfactory results. As the progress of the German pupils 
and the outcome of German instruction have been repeatedly 
pronounced insufficient by the opponents to this branch of 
study, it has become my imperative duty to see that the 
number of pupils to a teacher shall not be excessively great. 
And it will at once appear that extravagance has been suc- 
cessfully guarded against, and economy carefully practised 
in the management of this department, when we learn that 
in 1871-2, prior to the introduction of the mixed classes of 
German and Anglo-Americans, who have since been taught 
together in the same classes, the average number to a 
teacher was but 170. 

We also notice that the average number belonging to a 
class is as large as is compatible with good instruction. 
Some classes of the highest grades have been quite small, 
and a consolidation of all having less than fifteen pupils was 
ordered by the School Board about the middle of this year. 
Such consolidation was effected wherever circumstances and 
the interests of the pupils would permit, and the number to 
a class was thereby increased in these grades. In the lower, 
however, classes were divided wherever the number was too 
large. Although the average number to a class had cer- 
tainly been very large during the last three years, it had 
been deemed necessary, for the sake of economy, to so 
arrange the programmes of German instruction in all the 
schools as to make the number of classes a minimum. In 
conformity with the plan of parallel grading, each German 
class of any grade was allowed to consist of only such pupils 
as belonged to the same class in the regular studies, from 
which it becomes apparent that the German classes of the 
higher grades could not be large, as the number in the cor- 
responding English classes generally was quite small. In 
order, therefore, that the average to a class might remain 
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large, and an addition avoided to the number of the classes, 
which would of course have resulted in an increase of the 
expenses of the department, it frequently became necessary 
to have very large classes in the lower grades. Reading 
classes of 35 or 37 are so large as to become unwieldy ; but 
whenever the number rises above this to 40 and 45, or even 
50 and 55, the interests of the pupils demand a division. 
It has therefore been the policy of your assistant to direct 
his efforts toward an increase of the number in the higher- 
grade classes, without losing sight of the lower, where he 
has taken pains to bring the number as near a fair average 
as possible, believing that by such management he would 
prudently consult both the interests of the pupils and a wise 
economy. 

Before closing this report, 1 wish to refer to the plan of 
German instruction which was tried in six of our large 
schools during the latter portion of the year. It aims at 
the reduction of expenses, by substituting German-English 
for special German teachers. The employment of such 
persons as are fully competent to teach successfully both 
languages and the other branches of study will render super- 
fluous special teachers, who are extra and additional to the 
number placed in charge of rooms. The number of these 
special teachers of German, whose employment increases 
the outlay for salaries, can therefore be reduced by the sub- 
stitution of German- English teachers, placed regularly in 
charge of rooms. By a general introduction of this plan, 
effected in the course of several years, the corps of special 
teachers can be diminished by two-thirds of the present 
number, and a corresponding reduction made in the cost of 
German instruction. 

The plan referred to above contemplates the assignment 
of one German-English teacher to a floor of four rooms, 
who will give instruction in German, and also have regular 
charge of a room, for the purpose of teaching the other 
branches during such portion of the day as is not required 
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for German classes. Similar plans have proved eminently 
practicable in other cities, notably in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land. Wherever German-English teachers have been thus 
employed, discipline and instruction have both been excel- 
lent, and the progress made by the members of German 
classes has been most creditable in both languages. Prior 
to the organized attack on German, of two years ago, it 
was generally admitted in this city that the pupils who 
studied English and German surpassed in scholarship those 
who studied the English branches only. In his address 
before the last German Educational Convention, at Cincin- 
nati (July 29, 1879), Mr. Peaslce, superintendent of public 
instruction of that city, again added his testimony as to the 
satisfactory work in both languages accomplished by the 
pupils of the German-English schools of that city. 

After an eloquent tribute to the excellence of German 
pedagogy, and an equally eloquent acknowledgment of the 
wholesome influence of the German methods of instruction, 
as practised by the German teachers of the Cincinnati 
schools, followed by an incontrovertible argument in favor 
of German instruction in the public schools of this country, 
he spoke as follows touching the advancement of pupils : 
4 ' The German children, who received only a half-day's in- 
struction in jthe English language, have not only kept pace 
with their . English-speaking fellow-pupils in the English 
branches, but the reports have demonstrated for a number 
of years that the former excelled the latter. Our reports 
furthermore show that the pupils of our schools who study 
German complete the sixth grade one year earlier than 
the English classes of Boston. The pupils of this city 
enter the High School one year and a half in advance of 
those of Boston and Chicago. The result of experience 
in the Cincinnati schools — an experience arrived at in the 
course of many years — has been that those children who 
studied English and German simultaneously, always made 
better progress, comprehended more readily* and were 

8 
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hotter scholars than those who studied English only." 
When we bear in mind that the pupils belonging to the 
German classes of Cincinnati are taught only a half-day in 
the English language, and that the other half is devoted 
entirely to instruction in the German, the above statement 
becomes doubly significant. We can therefore safely con- 
clude that the plan — which is similar to those that have 
proved perfectly adequate in other cities whose schools de- 
servedly enjoy a distinguished reputation throughout the 
country, and which was reported to the School Board as 
remarkably successful by the principals of the six schools 
(Carondelet, Humboldt, Carroll, Laclede, Benton, and 
Webster) who made the experiment during the five severest 
weeks of the year, immediately preceding its close — will be 
entirely satisfactory to our community, inasmuch as it con- 
sults alike its educational and financial interests. 

That the simultaneous study of two languages which are 
so closely related as are the English and German results in 
more satisfactory progress in both than the single study of 
either, has been pointed out by many educators in this and 
other countries, and has in some cities been demonstrated 
by elaborate statistics of classification, examinations, and 
promotions. The Ohio Legislature has recognized this im- 
portant fact, and secured the advantages of the simultaneous 
study of these great kindred languages by the enactment of 
laws making it general throughout the State, which has 
thereby been steadily adding to the number of its enlight- 
ened and thrifty population. The State Educational Con- 
vention of Ohio has strongly approved of these laws, and 
the consequent general introduction of German instruc- 
tion. This convention, composed of teachers from all parts 
of the State, among whom were able and earnest educators 
from the large cities as well as the growing towns, villages, 
and rural districts, announced in the most emphatic terms 
that the course of their State had been eminently wise. Nor 
is it difficult to account for the greater progress secured by 
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the simultaneous study of two kindred languages, as it 
manifestly is in accordance with the simple and well-known 
laws of intellectual development. The superintendents of 
schools in all of our large cities have repeatedly, and in 
the most positive language, given their unqualified testi- 
mony that the study of German in the public schools is 
accompanied with political, social, and commercial advan- 
tages to this country which cannot be overestimated, and 
which we could not afford to be deprived of by its aboli- 
tion, even though depression in business might render its 
maintenance difficult. 

If we add to these advantages the other benefits, equally 
if not more important, which obtain in the improved men- 
tal culture, it would seem impossible that there should be 
any doubt as to the paramount importance of retaining and 
perfecting a study which is so eminently useful. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. Wm. Teuteberg. 
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THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 



Although the number enrolled in the evening schools the 
past year is 231 less than the year previous, it is still very 
large in comparison with the rest of the system, being over 
6,000. 

There is no doubt that this numerous attendance is due 
largely to the liberality of the Board in granting free mem- 
berships in the Public School Library to all evening-school 
pupils whose regularity and punctuality reach a high stand- 
ard. The policy of the Board in thus encouraging the labor- 
ing population to economize its hours devoted to rest and 
recreation, by study and intellectual training, must com- 
mend itself to the wise and far-sighted philanthropist ; for 
one species of education has been rendered efficient by giving 
facilities for a wider and more continuous course of educa- 
tion, the intermittent course in the evening schools last- 
ing only sixty-four evenings in the year, reinforced by 
the reading in the Public # School Library throughout the 
year. 

Pupils who prove their earnestness and zeal for educa- 
tion by exhibiting self-denial enough to attend punctually 
sixty evenings out of the sixty-four, — resisting the tempta- 
tions of the theatre, or the lures of associates, or the even 
stronger spell — of weariness that comes on after the labori- 
ous day, — these pupils are given the privilege of free mem- 
bership in the library. An additional expense of over $3,000 
is thereby incurred by the tax-payers of the city for the 
library, and the recipients of the benefit are some 1,200 
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evening-school pupils, who contribute to the productive 
industry of the city during the day. 

There has been, of late, a feeling of opposition aroused 
against the evening schools. The fact that the attendance 
is, on the whole, very irregular (see Table IV., pp. 124-5), 
and that the expense per pupil is nearly six cents per hour 
for tuition, w^iilc in the day schools it is less than two cents 
per hour (see Tables V. and VI., pp. 126, 128), has contrib- 
uted to this feeling. Perhaps it is forgotten that the will- 
power exerted by the evening-school pupil, in order to avail 
himself regularly of the instruction in the evening schools, 
is necessarily very great. During the day the demands of 
his vocation require the persistent exercise of his will ; at 
night he is nearly exhausted, and needs recreation and 
repose. Still he refuses to listen to his bodily inclinations, 
and chooses to resort to a school for the cultivation of his 
mind. Intelligent, educated labor is worth much more 
than uneducated labor, measured by the dollars-and-cents 
standard. By this I mean that such education as is given 
in our evening schools, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
renders the illiterate laborer who acquires it doubly produc- 
tive to the community, on the whole. Wide induction of 
statistics prove that the mere knowledge of reading and 
writing adds twenty-five to fifty per cent, to the wages of 
the average laborer in the United States. The knowledge 
of reading and writing increase^ his capacity to earn wages 
by one-fourth to one-half. Writing and printing enter so 
much into the elements of labor that even the servant-girls 
of our houses must be able to read the labels on the cans, 
bottles, or packages, or else cost the family much trouble 
through mistakes, or asking questions utterly unnecessary 
on the part of educated servants. Printed directions save 
personal supervision to such an extent that society gains in 
productive power enormously. Nor is the gain in freedom 
on the part of the individual of less importance. The ideal 
of society where the laborers are illiterate is that of 
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slavery — a gang of laborers and an overseer. Printed 
directions free the laborer who can read and write from the 
demeaning influence of personal servitude. While in the 
former condition one head governs many pairs of hands, 
in the latter case each head governs its own pair of hands, 
and the result is that the labor becomes infinitely skilful. 
More than this, it is true that illiterate labor can perform 
only the drudgery of labor, — that with which no brains are 
admixed ; it rears and gathers staple crops ; it digs and 
delves, and carries the hod, and draws the water. But edu- 
cated labor becomes increasingly capable of elaborating its 
product, and of calling to its aid new tools or machines. 
The machine frees the laborer from drudgery, and gives 
him time for mind-activity. The management of machinery 
demands intellectual skill more than deftness of hand-labor. 
The machine increases the productive power of labor by 
geometrical ratio. "The eight millions of laborers in 
Great Britain now, aided by steam and machinery, pro- 
duce more in one year than the labor of the three hun- 
dred millions of laborers on the earth could have done in 
17f)0, before the age of steam and improved machinery." 

We have heard it said that education unfits the common 
people for their vocations ; that it makes them seek a liveli- 
hood in the professions, and to aspire above and beyond 
Jheir sphere. But the remark indicates an utter lack of 
insight into the revolution in progress in the realm of pro- 
ductive industry itself. This revolution is so great that the 
ignorant workman can scarcelv get a living bv the work 
of his hands. Who wants a farm-hand now to mow with 
the scythe or reap with the sickle on a Western farm 
where the improved mowing and reaping machines are 
used? The man not able to understand and successfully 
direct a machine cannot earn a respectable livelihood. Our 
schools scarcely keep abreast with the progress of invention. 
Science and art are developing so rapidly that education is 
not able, without great exertion, to prepare the youth to 
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enter into their fruition. The suffering of the laboring 
classes arises from their inability to change their voca- 
tions and acquire new ones. Mechanic invention (applied 
science and art) continually renders old trades and occupa- 
tions obsolete. The workman finds that he cannot earn a 
living now at the trade learned in his youth by long and 
laborious apprenticeship. His hand cannot compete with 
the machine. He tries to find a new employment, but is 
very awkward and feeble in his attempts, compared with the 
versatility of a well educated lad. His education has not 
been general, but specific. He has not learned the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy applicable to all machines, but 
has only learned a special application. 

School education supplies the youth with general prin- 
ciples ; and he can, by habit of mind, always see more in the 
work he is doing than the laborer does who is ignorant of 
principles. He sees the machine before him as a single 
application of a principle that is capable of indefinitely many 
applications. Hence comes the capacity of the school-edu- 
cated laborer for readjustment of his vocation when it 
becomes obsolete by reason of new inventions. He is able 
at once to see the principle of the new invention, and to 
work it as skilfully as he did the old one, while the ignorant 
laborer finds himself bewildered in the presence of a new 
machine, and cannot recognize, like the school-educated 
laborer, the old familiar principles under new applications. 

More than this : the laborer who understands principles 
is constantly able to suggest different adaptations in the 
machine before him, and out of these will discover improve- 
ments which will increase the capacity for production or the 
artistic finish of the product. 

The above considerations must be borne in mind in or- 
der to understand the function of the evening schools in 
our system of education, as a justifiable expense to the 
tax-payers of the city. By Table No. I., p. 120, it will be 
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seen that the average age of those in attendance the past 
winter was about sixteen years. By Table No. II., p. 121, 
is seen how various were the occupations of the pupils. It 
will be found, however, that a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic has a definite relation to the usefulness ot 
any boy or girl, man or woman, in the 6,286 enrolled, in 
his or her vocation. 



TABLE I. 

Ages of Pupils in the Evening Schools, 1878-9. 



Names of Schools. 



O © 



I 



© 3 



S 3 
© © 



C O s 




















yj r niion j 01. insi. . . 


.... 




10 


33 


oa 
oO 


54 


48 


Webster Polytechnic . 




"3 


21 


33 


35 


29 


30 


Baden 


1 


4 


7 


6 


8 


4 


6 


Bate* 

Benton 










6 


9, 


14 


49 


32 


66 


55 1 


43 


30 


19 


Blow 


5 


8, 


18 


15 


19 


22 


9 


Oarondelet 


7 


16 


27 


35 


28 


10 


12 


Carr Lane 


33 


41 


44 


58 


66 


53 


33 


Carroll 


37 


(i0 


61 


70 


30 


16 


12 


Charlcss 


7 


11 


31 


32 


15 


15 


13 


Cheltenham .... 


2 


6 


6 


7i 





4 


1 


Chouteau 


IB, 


9 


23 


16! 


16 


14 


13 


Clay 




30 


62 


42 


53 


15 


17 


Elleardsville .... 


2 1! 


5 


18 


13 


4 


5 


8 


Everett 


61 


62 1 


79 


54 


45 


33 i 


15 


Gardenville .... 


2 


11 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4 


Humboldt 


42 


47 


101 


60 


32 


24 


12 


Irving 


20 


23 


40 


36 


26 


24 


9 


Jefferson 


23i 


39, 


56 


49i 


28 


23 




Lafayette 


26, 


22 1 


38 


38' 


30 


29 


10 


Lowell 


3 


161 


7 




6 


8 


4 


Madison 


24 


62 


81 


80 


53 


28 


24 


Oak Hill 

O'Fallon 




3 


2 












37 


61 


46 


46 


16 


13 


Pope 


10 


19 


29 


38 


37 


25 


14 


Rock Spring .... 


18 


7 


14 


7 


2 


8, 





Shaw 


1 


li 


4 


4 


3 


6 


1 


Shepard 


16 


15| 


38 


42 


24 


w 


4 


Webster 




58 


79 


72 


56 


31 


23 


Sumner 


1 


5 


4 


3 


11 


8 


9 


No. 1 


1 


3! 


3 


1 


3 


4 


3 


No. 2 


4 


1 


6 


4 


18 


20 . 




No. 4 


.... 


1' 


3 


3 





»i 


5 


No. 5 . 




1 


2 


2; 


1 


3| 


3 


No. 6 

No. 7* 


2 


5! 


13 


21 


5 


21 


4 


5 i 








2 


2! 


2 


No. 8 


2 




"2 


? 


1 


3! 


5 


No. 9 










4 




4 


No. 10 






"i 






3 . 




No. 11 


.... 








"i 


.... 


"i 


No. 12 






*'i 




3 




2 


Total 


531 


659 1061 


982 


802 


610 


418 



31 
6 

4 . 
4 



9 
4 

2 
10 
5 
8 
9 

"*2 . 
14 
1 

3; 
4 
9 

1 . 

3 
14 

2 

3 

3 
17 
12 

2 



31 1 



© 



3 



16' 14! 39 317 



1 

5 1 
2 .... 



2 
2 

7' 
3 
2 
9 
3 

2 * 
2 

.. . 

1 
2 



4 

1 
23 
6 
1 



174 
42 

75 
320 
106 



1 .... 

2 2 



6 155 

4 387 
.. 302 
.. 130 

5 

1 

6 

.. 64 



122 



2 .. 
1 .. 

1 .. 



10 29 

24 351 

2 212 

1 228 

1 206 
... 64 

5 374 
... 6 

2 264 

6 204 
... 62 
... 25 

3 162 
14 418 

109 190 

58 87 

3, 67 

45 94 

20 49 

10 63 
48 
36 
23 
11 
13 
17 



75 
62 
48 
31 
24 
35 
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TABLE II. 

Occupations of Pupils in the Evening Schools, 1878-9. 



Apprentices . . . . 

Bakers 

Barbers .... 
Barkeepers . . . . 
Basketmakers . . . 
Blacksmiths . . . 
Bookbinders . . . 
Boxmakers . . . 
Bricklayers . . . . 
Brush makers . . . 

Batchers 

Cabinetmakers . . 
Candymakers . . . 
Carpenters . . . . 
Carriagemakers . . 

Cashboys 

Cigarmakers . . . 

Clerks 

Coppersmiths . . . 
Dentists ... 

Druggists 

Engineers 

Engravers . . . . 
Errand-boys . . . . 
Factory -boys . . . 

Farmers 

Finishers 

Fonndrymen . . . 
Gardeners . . . . 

Gasfitters 

German day-schools 
Glass workers . . . 



79 
42 
17 
26 
9 
71 
38 
17 
45 
21 
66 
97 
15 

110 
26 

139 



19 
1 
16 
21 
21 
263 

357 

20 
9 

23 

25 
3 

39 
106 



Grocers . . . , 
Harnessmakers 
Hucksters . . 
Ironworkers . . 
'Jewellers . . . 
Laborers . . . 
Machinists . . 
Manufacturers . 
Masons . . . . 
| Mechanics . . 
Millers . . . . 
Moulders . . . 
News- carriers . 
Office -boys . . 
Painters . . . 
Photographers . 
Plasterers . . 
Plumbers . . . 
Porters .... 
Printers . . . 
Saddlers . . . 
Shoemakers . . 
Store -boys . . 
Tailors .... 
Teamsters . . 
Tinners . . . 
Tobacconists . 
Trunkmakers . 
Waiters . . . 
Whiteners . . 
Miscellaneous . 
No occupation 



46 
17 
18 



662 

100 
61 
18 

172 
28 
43 
43 

114 
76 
13 
21 
80 
43 
91 



63 
35 

163 
66 

115 
7 

32 
13 
674 
311 



Total | 5,378 



Dressmakers . 
House girls , 
Laundresses , 
Milliners . , 



Females. 



57 Nurses . . . 
228 Saleswomen . 
206 Seamstresses 

29 Miscellaneous 



26 
20 
53 



Total 



Total Males 5,378 

Total Females 908 

Grand Total • # 6,286 
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. TABLE V. 
Expenses of Evening Schools, 1878-9. 



Names of School*. 



Teachers' 
Salaries. 



Supplies. 



Janitors' 
Salaries. 



Total. 



O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute . 

Webster Polytechnic 

Baden 

Bates 

Benton 

Blow 

Carondelet 

CarrLane 

Carroll 

Charless 

Cheltenham 

Chouteau 

Clay 

Elleardsville 

Everett 

Gardenville 

Humboldt 

Irving 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lowell 

Madison 

Oak Hill 

O'Fallon 

Pope 

Rock Spring 

Shaw 

Shepard 

Webster 

Sumner 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 

No. 8 

No. 9 

No. 10 

No. 11 

No. 12 



$2,097 25 
1,033 15 
200 00 
327 95 
1,045 00 
330 00 
547 25 

1.107 95 
880 75 
630 70 
200 40 
451 65 
850 00 
330 00 

1.108 55 
200 00 

1,098 30 
712 50 
826 00 
705 95 
293 35 

1,107 95 
28 35 
750 45 
651 20 
322 10 
200 00 
573 90 

1,488 90 
460 00 
324 80 
330 00 
334 70 
232 50 
330 00 
301 90 
330 00 
200 001 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 



$8 37 



13 59 

2 33| 

5 83< 
17 59, 

1 73, 

6 27! 

20 45! 
26 33 
11 23 

4 35 

15 67i 

14 62! 
17 401 

21 31. 

7 97 

4 46 1 

20 47 
6 92 

21 74 
6 02 
1 65, 

8 52 
1 56 

9 89. 

5 50 
4 26 

3 50 
9 59 

16 09 

1 42; 

13 89 
9 16 

2 57! 

14 16 
13 90 

6 29 

15 27 

6 44 

7 63 



$168 25 
70 00 
20 00 
30 00 
75 00 
30 00 
47 50 
80 00 
60 00 
50 00 
20 00, 
40 00 
60 00 
30 00| 
80 00 
20 00 
80 00 
50 00 
65 00 
57 50, 
26 25! 
80 00 
2 80, 
50 00 
53 75 
30 00, 
20 00 
47 50! 
95 00 
40 00 
SO 00 
30 00. 
30 00 
30 001 
30 00. 
28 15 

so ool 

20 001 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 



Total $23,543 45l $401 84 $1,866 70 



$2,273 87 
1,103 15 
233 59 

360 28 
1,125 83 

377 59 
596 48 

1,194 22 
961 20 
707 08 
231 63 
496 00 
923 57 
374 63 

1,205 96 
241 31 

1,186 27 
766 96 
911 47 
770 37 
341 34 

1,192 97 
32 80 
808 97 
706 51 

361 99 

225 50 
625 66 

1,587 40 
509 59 
370 89 

361 42 

378 59 
271 66 

362 57 
344 21 
373 90 

226 29 
235 27 
225 44 

227 63 



$25,811 99 



Industrial Education — Where it should begin. 

There has been for some time a popular clamor in favor 
of the introduction of the arts and trades into public 
schools. It has been supposed by self-styled ''practical" 
writers upon education that the school should fit the youth 
for the practice of some vocation or calling. They would 
have the child learn a trade as well as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and the most zealous of them demand that it 
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shall be a trade, and not much else. But the good sense of 
the educational world, as a whole, has not been moved to 
depart from the even tenor of its way, and has defended its 
preference for technical, conventional, and disciplinary train- 
ing of a general character, useful for each and every one, no 
matter what his vocation shall be. Who can tell, on seeing 
the child, what special vocation he will best follow when he 
grows up ? Besides this, the whole time of the child, so far as 
it can be had without overtasking him, is needed from the 
period of six or seven years to sixteen years in order to give 
him a proper amount of this training in technical, conven- 
tional, and disciplinary studies. Moreover, it is evident 
that these general studies are the keys to the world of 
nature and man, and that they transcend in value any 
special forms of skill, such as arts and trades, by as great a 
degree as the general law surpasses the particular instance. 
It is to be claimed that arithmetic, the science of numbers, 
for example, is indispensable in a thousand arts and sciences, 
while each art has much in it that is special, and of limited 
application in the other arts. 

But, on the other hand, analytical investigation has done 
much in the way of singling out from the physical move- 
ments involved in the trades those which are common, and 
may be provided for by general disciplines of the body, 
which may be introduced into the school along with the 
science underlying the art. For example, the theory and 
practice of drawing involves arithmetic and geometry, and 
also the training of the hand and eye. Thus, drawing fur- 
nishes a kind of propaedeutics to all of the arts and trades, 
and could not fail to make more skilful the workman, what- 
ever his calling. Drawing, then, may properly enter the 
programme of all schools, having its claim acknowledged to 
be a general discipline. 

But while we may acknowledge the transcendent impor- 
tance of the regular branches for the period of time claimed 
by the school at present — namely, from the age of six to 
sixteen — it must be conceded that the age from four years 
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TABLE VI. 
Evening Schools — Comparative Statistics. 





42 

1 1 


\chers. 


Xo. 0/ Pupils 
Enrolled. 


2 1 

"1 , 


f 


1 


ing to 
sr. 


Z 

'< n 




a 1 


Years. 




£ 1 




I 




| 1 


J 

^ 1 




Belong 
Teachi 


^§ 




a. ' ^ 




fe 1 
•o 1 
S 


5 1 

5 ! 


1 


1 








8 
t. 
1 


?t 

8 


W Ct> 
I* 5 




I 1 & 

V 




i i 






2 | 












'< 


| 
1 




1850-1860 . . . 


5 I 


U| 


777 


84| 


861 


53 




85 


59 


$2,041 


OO! 


$3 80] 18 


1860-1861 . . . 


. 5! 


17 1 


1,027 


122 


1,149 


6 IS 


55t; 


89 


w 


2,621 


00 


4 24|l8 


1862-1863 . . . 


4 


12| 


726 


106 


832 


41 


34« ; 


83 


35 


1,624 


00, 


3 90 17 


1863-1864 . . . 


5 I 


18, 


869 


152* 


1,021 


bU 


431 


n 


28 


2,220 


00: 


3 57:16 


1864-1865 . . . 


6 1 


231 


1,177 


2M 


1,471 


78 


<>s:; 


86 


54 


3,610 


00 


4 62 15 


1865-1866 . . . 


2i 


32 1 


1,372 


300 


1,672 


861 


75 1| 


86 


25 


5,450 


00 


6 56 15^ 


1866-1867 . . . 




30, 


1,364 


189 


1,553 


88 






28 


5,500 


00, 


6 20 16 


1867-1868 . . . 


12 


43 1 


1,936 


198, 


2,134 


1,1911 


1,075! 


vu 


28 


7,«21 


00 


6 40 17 


1868-1869 . . . 


12 


46 


2,324 


204 


2.52S 


1,402 


1,259 


1HI 


JO 


8,713 


25 


6 21 17 


1869-1870 . . . 


111 


42 


2,253 


211 


2,464 


1,247 1 


1,081 


87 


JO 


8,450 


96, 


6 77|16 


1870-1871 . . . 


16 


63 


2,908 


707 


3,615 


2,055 


1,773 


Kli 


J3 


11,696 


95 


5 69117 


1871-1872 . . . 


17 


80 


3,425 


712 


4,137 


2,290 


1,996, 


H7 


29 


15,718 


30 


6 8616 


1872-1873 . . . 


17 


8li 


3,417 


554 


3,971 


2,016 1 


1,711' 


h."i 


25 


14,413 


90 


7 15 16 


1873-1874 . . . 


22 


110 


4,867 


710 


5,577 


3,126' 


2,662 | 


85 


28 


17,983 


05 


5 75jl6 


1874-1875 . . . 


21, 


115 


4,999 


752 


5,751 


3,070 


2,644 


Us 


27 


19,841 


07 


6 46 16 


1875-1876 . . . 


24 


117i 


4,623 


650 


5,273 


2,817, 


2,368 


84 


24 


19,189 


48 


6 81 16 


1876-1877 . . . 


24 


118 


4,525 


715 


5,240 


2,844 1 


2,421 


85 


24 


19,688 


70 


6 92 16 


1877-1878 . . . 


34 


140 


5,464 


953 


6,417 


3,620 


3,035' 


85 


26 


24,337 


64 


6 72 16 


1878-1879 . . . 


41 


146 


5,378 


908 


6,286 


3,50!> 


2,9^0 


85 


26 


25,811 


991 


7 35 16 



to six years is not mature enough to receive profit from the 
studies of the school. The conventional and the disciplinary 
studies are too much for the powers of the child of four 
years or five years. But the child of four years or five 
years is in a period of transition out of the stage of educa- 
tion which we have named " nurture." He begins to learn 
of the out-door life, of the occupations and ways of people 
beyond the family circle, and to long for a further acquaint- 
ance with them. He begins to demand society with others 
of his own age outside his family, and to repeat for himself, 
in miniature, the picture of the great world of civil society, 
mimicking it in his plays and games. Through play the 
child gains individuality; his internal — « 4 subjective," as it 
is called — nature becomes active, and he learns to know 
his own tendencies and proclivities. Through caprice and 
arbitrariness, the child learns to have a will of his own, and 
not to exercise a mere mechanical compliance with the will 
of his elders. 

It is at this period of transition from the life in the family 
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to that of the school that the kindergarten furnishes what is 
most desirable, and, in doing so, solves many problems 
hitherto found difficult of solution. The genius of Frcebel 
has provided a system of discipline and instruction which 
is wonderfully adapted to this stage of the child's growth, 
when he needs the gentleness of nurture and the rational 
order of the school in dde admixture. The " gifts and 
occupations," as he calls them, furnish an initiation into 
the arts and sciences ; and they do this in a manner half 
playful, half serious. 

Of the twenty gifts which the kindergarten system offers, 
the first six form a group having the one object to familiar- 
ize the child with the elementary notions of geometry. 
He learns the forms of solids, the cube, sphere, and cylin- 
der, and their various surfaces — also, divisions of the cube, 
and combinations of the cube and its divisions, in building 
various objects. He learns counting and measuring by the 
eye, for the cube and its divisions are made on a scale of an 
inch and fractions of an inch, and the squares into which the 
surface of his table is divided are square inches. Counting, 
adding, subtracting, and dividing the parts of the cube give 
him the elementary operations of arithmetic, so far as small 
numbers are concerned, and give him a very practical knowl- 
edge of them ; for he can use his knowledge, and he has 
developed it, step by step, with his own activity. 

It is always the desideratum in education to secure the 
maximum of self-activity in the pupil. The kindergarten 
gifts are the best instrumentalities ever devised for the pur- 
pose of educating young children through self-activity. 
Other devices may do this — other devices have done it — but 
Froebel's apparatus is most successful. It is this fact that 
occasions- the exaggerated estimate which his disciples place 
upon the originality of Froebel's methods. Long before his 
day, it was known and stated as the first principle of 
pedagogy that the pupil is educated, not by what others do 
for him, but by what he is led to do for himself. But 

9 
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FrcebeFs system of gifts is so far in advance of other systems 
of apparatus for primary instruction as to create an impres- 
sion in the mind of the one who first studies it that Frcebel 
is the original discoverer of the pedagogical law of self- 
activity in the pupil. The teacher who has already learned 
correct methods of instruction, or who has read some in the 
history of pedagogy, knows this principle of self-activity, 
but has never found, outside of the kindergarten, so wonder- 
ful a system of devices for the proper education of the child 
of five years old. 

The first group of gifts, including the first six of the 
twenty, as already remarked, takes up the forms of solids 
and their division, and, therefore, deals with forms and 
number of solids. The second group of gifts includes the 
four from the seventh to the tenth, and concerns surfaces, 
and leads up from the manipulation of thin blocks or tablets 
to drawing with a pencil on paper ruled in squares. In 
drawing, the child has reached the ideal representation of 
solids by means of light and shade — marks made on a 
surface to represent outlines. The intermediate gifts — the 
eighth and ninth — relate to stick-laying and ring-laying, 
representing outlines of objects by means of straight and 
curved sticks or wires. This, in itself, is a well-devised 
link between the quadrangular and triangular tablets ( which 
are treated only as surfaces) and the art of drawing. We 
have a complete transition from the tangible solid to the 
ideal representation of it. 

Counting and the elementary operations in numbers con- 
tinue through all the subsequent groups of gifts, but in the 
first group are the chief object. In the first group the solid, 
in its various shapes, is the object of study for the child. 
He learus to recognize and name the surfaces, corners, 
angles, etc., which bound it. In the second group, the 
surface and its corners or angles become the sole object. 
But the child begins the second group with the surface 
represented by tablets, thin blocks, and proceeds to repre- 
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sent mere outlines by means of sticks or wire (in the eighth 
gift), and then to leave the solid form altogether and to 
make an ideal one by means of pencil-marks on slate or 
paper (in the tenth gift). The slate or paper, ruled in 
squares of an inch, like the kindergarten tables, is the best 
device for training the muscles of the fingers and hand to 
accuracy. The untrained muscles of the hand of the child 
cannot guide the pencil so as to make entire forms at first ; 
but by the device of the ruled squares he is enabled. to 
construct forms by the simple process of drawing straight 
lines, vertical, horizontal, and oblique, connecting the sides 
and corners of the ruled squares. The training of the eye 
and hand in the use of this tenth gift is the surest and most 
effective discipline ever invented for the purpose. 

Here it becomes evident that, if the school is to prepare 
especially for the arts and trades, it is the kindergarten 
which is to accomplish the object ; for the training of the 
muscles — if it is to be a training for special skill in manipu- 
lation — must be begun in early youth. As age advances, 
it becomes more difficult to acquire new phases of manual 
deicte rity. 

Two weeks' practice of holding objects in his right hand 
will make the infant, in his first year, right-handed for life* 
The muscles, yet in a pulpy consistency, are very easily set 
in any fixed direction. The child trained for one year on 
Frcebel's gifts and occupations will acquire a skilful use 
of his hands and a habit of accurate measurement of the 
eye which will be his possession for life. 

But the arts and trades are provided for in a still more 
effective manner by the subsequent gifts. The first group , 
as we have seen, trains the eye and the sense of touch, and 
gives a technical acquaintance with solids, and with the ele- 
mentary operations of arithmetic. The second group frees 
him from the hard limits which have confined him to the 
reproduction of forms by mere solids, and enables him to 
represent by means of light and shade. His activity at each 
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step becomes more purely creative as regards the produc- 
tion of forms, and more rational as regards intellectual 
comprehension ; for he ascends from concrete, particular, 
tangible objects to abstract general truths and archetypal 
forms. 

The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and twelfth, 
and develops new forms of skill, less general and more 
practical. Having learned how to draw outlines of objects 
by the first ten gifts, the eleventh and twelfth gifts teach 
the pupil how to embroider — i.e. , how to represent outlines 
of objects by means of needle and thread. The eleventh 
gift takes the first step, by teaching the use of the perforat- 
ing needle. The child learns to represent outlines of forms 
by perforations in paper or cardboard. Then, in the twelfth 
gift, he learns the art of embroidering ; and, of course, with 
this he learns the art of sewing, and its manifold kindred 
arts. The art of embroidery calls into activity the muscles 
of the hand — and especially those of the fingers — the 
eye, in accurate measurement, and the intellectual activities 
required in the geometrical and arithmetical processes 
involved in the work. 

The fourth group of gifts (including the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth) introduces the important art of weaving and 
plaiting. 

Among the primitive arts of man this was the most useful. 
It secures the maximum of lightness with the maximum of 
strength, by using fragile material in such a manner as to 
convert the linear into the surface, and combine the weak 
materials into the form of mutual firm support. 

The thirteenth gift (with which the fourth group begins) 
teaches how to cut the paper into strips ; the fourteenth 
weaves the strips into mats or baskets, with figures of vari- 
ous devices formed by the meshes ; the fifteenth gift uses 
thin slats of wood for plaiting, and the sixteenth uses the 
same, jointed, with a view to reproducing forms of surfaces ; 
the seventeenth gift intertwines paper, and the eighteenth 
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constructs elaborate shapes by folding paper. This group 
constructs surfaces by the methods of combining strips, or 
linear material. Vessels of capacity (baskets, sieves, nets, 
etc.), clothing (of woven cloth), and shelter (tents, etc.) 
are furnished by branches of this art. 

Wood is linear in its structure, and stronger in the direc- 
tion of the grain of the wood. Hence it became necessary 
to invent a mode of adding lateral strength by crossing the 
fibres, in the form of weaving or plaiting, in order to secure 
the maximum of strength with the minimum of bulk and 
weight. Besides wood, there are various forms of flexible 
plants (the willow, etc.) and textile fibres (hemp, flax, 
cotton, etc.) which cannot be utilized except in this man- 
ner, having longitudinal but not lateral cohesion. 

In the fourth group of gifts the industrial direction of the 
work of the kindergarten becomes the most pronounced. 
There is more of practical value and less of theoretic value 
in its series of six gifts (thirteenth to eighteenth). But its 
disciplines are still general ones, like drawing, and furnish a 
necessary training for the hands and eyes of all who will 
labor for a livelihood ; and, besides these, for all who will 
practice elegant employments for relaxation (ladies' em- 
broidery), or athletic sports and amusements (the games 
and amusements that test accuracy of hand and eye, or 
mathematical combination, marksmanship, hunting, fishing, 
ball-playing, archery, quoits, bowling, chess-playing, etc.). 

The fifth group, including the nineteenth and twentieth 
gifts, teaches the production of solid forms, as the fourth 
teaches the production of surfaces from the linear. The 
nineteenth, using corks (or peas soaked in water) and pieces 
of wire or sticks of various lengths and pointed ends, 
imitates various real objects and geometrical solids by pro- 
ducing their outlines, edges, or sections. This gift, too, 
furnishes the preparation for drawing in perspective. The 
twentieth and last gift uses some modelling material (pot- 
ter's clay; beeswax, or other plastic substance), and teaches 
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modelling of solid objects. This group of gifts is propae- 
deutic to the greater part of the culinary arts, so far as they 
give shape to articles of food. It also prepares for the 
various arts of the foundry — casting or modelling — of the 
pottery, etc., and the line arts of sculpture and the prepara- 
tion of architectural ornament. 

In the common school, drawing — which has obtained 
only a recent and precarious foothold in our course of 
study — is the only branch which is intended to cultivate 
skill in the hand and accuracy in the eye. The kindergarten, 
on the other hand, develops this by all of its groups of gifts. 

Not only is this tfaining of great importance by reason 
of the fact that most children must depend largely upon 
manual skill for their future livelihood, but, from a broader 
point of view, we must value skill as the great potence 
which is emancipating the human race from drudgery, by 
the aid of machinery. Inventions will free man from 
thraldom to time and space. 

By reason of the feet, already adverted to, that a short 
training of certain muscles of the infant will be followed by 
the continued growth of the same muscles through his after 
life, it is clear how it is that the two years of the child's 
life (his fifth and sixth), or even one year, or a half-year, 
in the kindergarten will start into development activities of 
muscle and brain which will secure deftness and delicacy of 
industrial power in all after life. The rationale of this is 
found in the fact that it is a pleasure to use muscles already 
inured to use ; in fact, a much-used muscle demands a daily 
exercise as much as the stomach demands food. But an 
unused muscle, or the mere rudiment of a muscle that has 
never been used, gives pain on its first exercise. Its con- 
traction is accompanied with laceration of tissue, and fol- 
lowed by lameness, or by distress on using it again. Hence 
it. happens that the body shrinks from employing an un- 
used muscle, but, on the contrary, demands the frequent 
exercise of muscles already trained to use. Hence in a 
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thousand ways, unconscious to ourselves, we manage to 
exercise daily whatever muscles we have already trained, 
and thus keep in practice physical aptitudes for skill in any 
direction. The carriage of a man who appears awkward to 
us is so because of the fact that he uses only a few muscles 
of his body, and holds the others under constraint, as 
though he possessed no power to use them. Freedom of 
body, which we term gracefulness, is manifested in the 
complete command of every limb by the will. This is the 
element of beauty in the Greek statuary. The gymnastic 
training may be easily recognized in a young 'man by his 
free carriage — as he moves, he uses a greater variety of 
muscles than the man of uncultivated physique. It fol- 
lows that a muscle once trained to activity keeps itself 
in training, or even adds by degrees to its development, 
simply by demanding its daily exercise, and securing it by 
some additional movement which it has added as subsidiary 
to activities in which other muscles are chiefly concerned. 
In his manner of sitting or rising, of walking or running, 
even of breathing, of writing, or reading, one man varies 
from auother through the use or disuse of subsidiary mus- 
cles, thus kept in training or allowed to remain as unde- 
veloped rudiments. 

I have in this protracted discussion of the significance of 
FrcBbel's gifts as a preparation for industrial life, indicated 
my own grounds for believing that the kindergarten is 
worthy of a place in the common-school system. It should 
be a sort of sub-primary education, and receive the pupil at 
the age of four or four and a half years, and hold him until 
he completes his sixth year. By this means we gain the 
child for one or two years when he is good for nothing else 
but education, and nol^of much value even for the education 
of the school as it is and has been. The disciplines of read- 
ing and writing, geography and arithmetic, as taught in the 
ordinary primary school, are beyond the powers of the aver- 
age child not yet entered upon his seventh year. And 
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beyond the seventh year the time of the child is too valu- 
able to use it for other than general disciplines — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, etc., and drawing. He must not take 
up his school-time with learning a handicraft. 

The kindergarten utilizes a period of the child's life for 
preparation for the arts and trades, without robbing the 
school of a portion of its needed time. 

Besides the industrial phase of the subject, which is per- 
tinent here, we may take note of another one that bears 
indirectly on the side of productive industry, but has a 
much wider bearing. At the age of three years the child 
begins to emerge from the circumscribed life of the family, 
and to acquire an interest iu the life of society, and a pro- 
clivity to form relationship with it. This increases until 
the school period begins, at his seventh year. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth years are years of transition, not well pro- 
vided for either by family life or by social life in the United 
States. In families of great poverty, the child forms evil 
associations on the street, and is initiated into crime. By 
the time he is ready to enter the school he is hardened in 
vicious habits, beyond the power of the school to eradicate. 
In families of wealth, the custom is to intrust the care of 
the child in this period of his life to some servant without 
pedagogical skill, and generally without strength of will- 
power. The child of wealthy parents usually inherits the 
superior directive power of the parents, who have by their 
energy acquired and preserved the wealth. Its manifesta- 
tion in the child is not reasonable, considerate will-power, 
but arbitrariness and self-will — with such a degree of stub- 
bornness that it quite overcomes the much feebler native 
will of the servant who has charge of the children. It is 
difficult to tell which class (poor or jich) the kindergarten 
benefits most. Society is benefited by the substitution of 
a rational training of the child's will during his transition 
period. If he is a child of poverty, he is saved by the good 
associations and the industrial and intellectual training that 
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he gets. If he is a child of wealth, he js saved by the kin- 
dergarten from ruin through self-indulgence and the cor- 
ruption ensuing on weak management in the family. The 
worst elements in the community are the corrupted and 
ruined men who were once youth of unusual directive 
power — children of parents of strong wills. 

The kindergarten will give the physical aptitude for 
manual skill. After the common -school education is 
finished, the 44 manual- training school" will complete 
the preparation for a trade. In the 44 school-shops," as 
the manual-training schools are sometimes called, the pupil 
learns how to use the various tools which belong to most 
of the industries — the axe, saw, plane, auger, hammer, 
square, chisel, and file. There are very many tools, but 
they are for the most part only applications of these few 
instruments. 

Following in the direction in which European education 
has preceded us, the enterprise of this country is now 
establishing manual-training schools to meet the demand of 
the age for something to take the place of the old appren- 
tice-system, by providing general manual training, together 
with the scientific theory of the use of tools. 1 



1 In connection with this subject, it will be remembered that the liber- 
ality of the Western Sanitary Commission has provided a number of 
scholarships in the Washington University, which may be availed of for 
the use of some of the pupils of our evening schools who are found 
competent to enter the new school of manual training in Washington 
University, established for 44 instruction in mathematics, drawing, and the 
English branches of a high-school course, and instruction and practice in 
the use of tools. The tool instruction, as at present contemplated, shall 
include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron clipping and filing, 
forge work, brazing and soldering, and the use of machine-shop tools, and 
such other instruction of a similar character as may be deemed advisable 
to add to the foregoing from time to time." It will be remembered that 
the high evening-schools, supported by the Board under the name of " The 
O ' Fallon Polytechnic Institute," are a branch of the Washington University, 
in accordance with the provisions of the bond of agreement made with 
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The State commission appointed by New Jersey to report 
on the question of competition with foreign industries, uses 
the following language : — 

" The only way in which to compete with the conditions 
introduced by this statesmanlike and most enlightened 

that corporation upon the purchase of the Polytechnic building. The fol- 
lowing is the letter in which the conditions alluded to are named : — 



Wm. T. Harris , Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Dear Sir, — The Western Sanitary Commission had money aud prop- 
erty remaining, after completing the special work for which it was called 
into existence — all of which was the accretions from interest on funds 
which the treasurer had in his hands from time to time. 

After providing for the orphans of soldiers and others, the members of 
the Commission came to the conclusion that they could make no better 
use of a portion of these funds than in promoting the cause of education. 

The public schools afford ample opportunity to every child in the 
community for instruction, from the rudiments of a common English 
education to a preparation for entrance into the University ; but beyond 
this there is no provision. 

The Commission, in order to provide for higher education, free of cost, 
to a limited number, in the University, have appropriated $80,000, a sum 
sufficient to endow twenty perpetual scholarships in the polj r technic, or 
scientific and collegiate departments of the Washington University — the 
scholarships to be known as the Western Sanitary Commission scholar- 
ships. The scholarships are to be filled, under the direction of the trustees 
of the Washington University, first, from the children of Union soldiers 
In the late civil war ; and in default of applicants from this source, the 
scholarships, so far as vacant, shall be filled by such students from the St. 
Louis public schools as may be recommended by the superintendent of the 
public schools and the principal of the High School, and appointed by the 
board of directors of the University. 

All appointments to said scholarships now created shall be made after 
examination of candidates, and continued only in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the University; nor shall any appointment be 
continued to any student whose moral character Is not good. 

Although the scholarships are competitive, the preference In appoint- 
ments shall be to those whose means are limited. 

The further sum of $10,000 has been paid over to the Washington 
University, to be held in trust as a sustentatlon fund, the Interest of which 
shall be appropriated to aid deserving students : first, for the benefit of 



St. Louis, May IS, 1871. 
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policy is evidently the adoption of a similar policy, and, if 
possible, a more complete and extended application of the 
methods dictated by it than has been elsewhere attempted. 
As technical education and trade schools, adapted to nearly 

the children of Union soldiers, and others occupying the Western Sanitary 
scholarships ; then of any other students in the college or polytechnic depart- 
ments of the Washington University, at discretion of the board of directors. 

I trust, when the students of the High School are informed of the con- 
ditions connected with the bestowal of these scholarships, that it will 
stimulate a healthy emulation among them to obtain the honors and 
advantages to be derived from them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James E. Yeatman, 
President Western Sanitary Commission. 

THE MANUAL-TRAINING SCHOOL.* 

The course of study projected for the Manual-Training School will give 
one a clearer idea of what is meant by this new departure in education. 
The following extracts from the prospectus published describe the scheme 
of training and the appliances : — 

"Before receiving a diploma of the school, each student must execute 
a project satisfactory to the faculty of the Polytechnic School. The proj- 
ect shall consist of the actual construction of a machine. The finished 
machine must be accompanied by a full set of the working drawings 
according to which the machine was made, and the patterns used for the 
castings ; both drawings and the patterns must be the work of the student. 
The project shall remain the property of the school. 

It is evident that our scheme of manual education must include : — 
(a.) Carpentry and Joinery. 
(6.) Wood-turning and Pattern-making, 
(c.) Machine and Bench-work in Iron. 
(d.) Forging, Tempering, Soldering, and Brazing. 
The arrangement of the above list of studies and shop-work by years 
will be substantially as follows : — 

FIRST YEAR. 



Arithmetic, completed. 
Algebra, to Equations. 
English Language, its Structure 

and Use. 
Physical Geography. 
Penmanship. 



Drawing, Geometrical and Free- 
hand. 

History of the United States. 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
Wood-carving. 

First Lessons In Wood-turning. 
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every important branch of industry, have long formed a part 
of the European system of aid to manufactures, it is evident 
that competition in future years is not likely to prove 
successful unless the task of overtaking our competitors in 
a race in which they have many years the start of us, and 
in which they have already acquired every advantage that 
such a start and the gain of experience derived by the 
progress of a full generation can give, is very promptly 
commenced and very energetically and intelligently prose- 
cuted. Our people are, and always have been, largely 
dependent upon artisans imported from abroad, for aid and 



SECOND YEAR. 

Algebra, through Quadratics. Drawing, Line Shading and Tinting. 

Geometry, Plane. ' Pattern-making. 
Natural Philosophy. Chipping, Filing, and Blacksmith- 

English Composition. iug. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Geometry, Solid. Drawing, Machine and Architect- 

Plane Trigonometry. ural. 
English Composition. Study of Steam-engine. 

Principles of Mechanics. Use of Machine Tools. 

Ethics, and Political Economy. Execution of Project. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE SHOPS, TOOLS, AND THE METHODS OF TOOL- 
INSTRUCTION. 

The carpenter-shop will be f umished with benches and tools for twenty 
workmen. Each man will have eight feet of bench-room, a vise, and a set 
of common carpcnter's-tools. The shop will contain a grindstone, two 
circular-saws, a scroll-saw, and a planing-machine, for general use. The 
students will early be taught to keep their tools in order. 

The classes will be given a regular set of exercises, devised to cover 
all the principles of carpentry and joinery. 

The exercises in this shop will last about five school-months. 

The pattern-shop will have sixteen speed-lathes of the best design, 
driven by steam. They will be fitted for all kinds of light wood-turning. 
There will be, besides the lathes, a set of work-benches, for the bench- 
work Involved in pattern-making. The students will be taught in a series 
of graded lessons, devised to cover gradually the whole range of wood- 
turning. The peculiar construction of patterns for castings will be taught 
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direction in every branch of industry in which extraordinary 
skill, taste, or acquired knowledge of technical details is 
demanded. We can only become independent by supplying 
ourselves with the means of similarly training our own 
workmen. 

"Experience has shown these systematically and intelli- 
gently conducted schools to be far more efficient means of 
education and training for the workmen than even the best 
managed mill. The impossibility of giving methodical in- 
struction in all matters of detail, or of accommodating the 
time and the movements of the instructor to the capacity 
and progress of the learher ; the jealousy and the unaccom- 
modating spirit of overseers and managers, and the utter 
impossibility of permitting the financial results of commer- 
cial work to be affected by the interests or the blunders of 
the novice, combine to preclude, absolutely, all effective 
tuition in the mill. 

and exemplified. The work of a moulder can be fully shown, even If no 
casting is done. The exercises of the shop will cover about four months. 

The blacksmith-shop will be fitted with ten forges, anvils, and full sets 
of tools. A class of ten students will be simultaneously taught the art of 
drawing, bending, up-setting, welding, and punching both iron and steel, 
and the making and tempering of steel tools. 

Soldering, brazing, etc., will be included in this course, which will 
cover about four months. 

The machine-shop will contain the steam-engine, the motor of all the 
shops ; ten engine-lathes of the most approved pattern, suitable for turn- 
ing, drilling, boring, and screw-cutting. One of the lathes will be extra 
large, for the purpose of doing occasional work. A planer and an upright 
drill, for general work, will complete the list of large machines. Around 
the room will be arranged some twelve benches, fitted for twelve men at 
bench- work, — that is, chipping, filing, etc. The exercises in this shop, 
both at the bench and with the machines, will last through an entire school- 
year. They will be numerous, and logically graded. 

The drawing-room and the two recitation-rooms will be on the third 
floor. 

All the shops and other rooms are spacious and amply lighted, and 
care will be taken that they be well warmed and ventilated. The location 
of the building, on the south-west corner of Eighteenth Street and Wash- 
ington Avenue, is one of the best in the city, being high and healthful. 1 * 
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44 Again: the mill is the more successful, commercially, 
as it confines itself the more strictly to a particular grade 
or a special class of goods for the production of which it is 
best fitted, and as it confines the operatives each to a certain 
department, and to a single and never-changed kind of 
work ; it is thus impossible to reconcile the interests of the 
learner, who must seek a knowledge of all departments and 
of every operation, with those of the mill-owner, who is 
most prosperous when each individual is confined to the 
task for which he or she is best fitted." * 

Regulations of the Evening Schools. 

The following regulations, which have been followed in 
the management of the eveuing schools, will assist in under- 
standing their practical organization : — 

SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 

The following rules concerning membership should be 
strictly observed : — 

I. Every applicant must present to the principal of the 
school a certificate, properly filled out, giving name, age, 
birthplace, residence, and occupation. If the applicant be 
under eighteen years of age, the certificate must be signed 
by the parent, employer, or some other responsible person. 

II. The pupil's name should be kept on the roll as 44 be- 
longing," for two evenings, and no longer, in case of 
absence on account of sickness or any other cause, including 
suspension. 

III. For any inexcusable absence for two evenings or 
more in the same month, or for any improper behavior, for 
inattention to lessons, or for repeated tardiness, any pupil 
may be suspended, and can be restored only by the super- 
intendent. 

N. B. — The parent of the pupil suspended must be notified 
of the fact, and a copy of the suspension notice must also 
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be tiled with the superintendent. Blanks are furnished for 
the purpose. 

SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

I. The evening schools commence on the second Monday 
of October, and continue for sixteen weeks (the Institute 
continues twenty weeks), exclusive of the vacation given 
at Christmas holidays. The schools are open on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, commencing promptly 
at 7 o'clock, p. m. , and closing promptly at 9 o'clock, p. m. 

II. The teachers are expected to be at their respective 
rooms fifteen minutes before 7 o'clock. 

REGISTERS. 

The principal is required to keep four registers : — 

I. Annual register, in which he records the name, date 
of admission, age, name of parent or guardian, residence, 
occupation, items of attendance of each pupil. 

II. Per-cent. book, wherein he records on each evening, 
first, the number belonging to the entire school for that 
evening; second, the number actually present ; third, the 
number tardy. 

III. Supply order-book, wherein he enters, under their 
appropriate heads, with the date, the supplies obtained from 
the Board. 

IV. Roll-book. The principal, as well as each teacher in 
charge of a room, is to keep a class-book, entering therein 
only the pupils belonging to his or her room. The attend- 
ance, absence, and tardiness of each pupil are to be kept 
in this book, in accordance with the directions of the 
principal. 

N. B. — The teacher must not allow the name of a pupil 
to be entered on the class-book unless accompanied by the 
44 annual register number," so that the name of the pupil 
can be found at once in the annual register. 
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N. B. — The principal should collect from each room, at 
the close of each evening session, first, the entire number 
belonging ; second, the number in attendance ; third, the 
number tardy. 

REPORTS. 

The principal is required to make five reports to the 
superintendent : — 

I. Number of pupils registered the first night, and close 
of first week, also the number belonging at the close of 
each subsequent week. 

II. Programme of exercises for each department of the 
school, at beginning of each month of four weeks. 

III. Quarterly report, at end of each four weeks. 

IV. Supply report, at close of the annual session of the 
schools. 

V. Annual report at same time. 

VI. Names of pupils meriting certificates of membership 
in the Public School Library. 

BOOKS FOR INDIGENT PUPILS. 

Pupils unable to furnish themselves with the requisite 
text-books may be supplied by the principals. The prin- 
cipal can obtain a supply of books for this purpose from 
the office of the Board. 

N. B. — No pupil is to be supplied with books unless he 
presents a certificate from his employer certifying that he 
(the pupil) is in indigent circumstances. • 

N. B. — All books used by indigent pupils are to be re- 
turned by the pupil the same evening, and are not to be 
taken home by him. 

CLASSIFICATION AND COURSE OF STUDY. 

I. It is recommended that the pupils of the evening 
schools be classified by their advancement in arithmetic, 
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exception being made of at least one room or class in each 
building containing foreigners not able to speak English. 
This class is usually composed of persons tolerably well 
versed in the ordinary branches, and deficient only in lan- 
guage. They should be allowed to devote their whole time 
to the mastery of the reading, writing, and speaking of 
English, and should receive instruction in the grammatical 
peculiarities of the language. Native American pupils 
should not be placed in the same room with this class. 

II. In arithmetic, six different grades should be recog- 
nized : — 

First grade. — Beginners : to commence reading and 
writing of numbers. 

Second grade. — To commence elementary operations of 
numbers : addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Third grade. — United States money. 

Fourth grade. — Compound denominate numbers. 

Fifth grade. — Common fractions. 

Sixth grade. — Decimals, including percentage and in- 
terest. 

These subjects in arithmetic should be taken up system- 
atically by the teacher, according to the topical method 
rather than by close adherence to the text-book. The 
principles must be clearly illustrated and explained, and a 
sufficient number of problems given out to insure the 
thorough mastery, by the pupil, of all its applications. 

fc^g^All pupils well versed in common fractions and 
decimals, and proficient in reading, should be sent to the 
O* Fallon Polytechnic Institute. 

III. Reading. The Third Reader should be used with 
beginners, and the Fifth Reader with advanced pupils. 

IV. Spelling. Use words in the reading lesson, and also 
the special list of difficult words in common use. 

V. Geography. Give oral instruction in geography, 
using as a guide or syllabus the questions prepared by the 
Superintendent. 

10 
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PROGRAMME. 

There are four half-hours in the session. The following 
is an arrangement to be followed wherever practicable : — 

I. Writing. One half-hour. 

II. Arithmetic. One half-hour ; whole room in the same 
class, if practicable. 

III. Reading. One half-hour ; whole room in the same 
class, if practicable. 

IV. Natural Philosophy and Geography. Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday in natural philosophy only, and Friday in 
geography ; whole room in one class, as before. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. A book-case will be furnished to each of the evening 
schools for the special use of the 'principal. In this case 
should be locked up each night all books, apparatus, and 
supplies, the property of the evening school. 

II. Pupils who attend punctually not less than sixty 
evenings of the course, if satisfactory in scholarship and 
deportment, are entitled to a certificate of membership in 
the Public School Library for one year. 

III. The discipline of the evening schools is expected to 
be firm and mild. No pupil is to be permitted to interfere 
with the rights of others, and should be suspended at once 
from school by the principal upon the manifestation of any 
disposition to abuse its privileges. 

IV. The blanks for reports, indigent pupils, orders for 
supplies, suspensions, certificate of parent or employer, 
transfers, etc., can be obtained at the office of the Board. 

The O' Fallon Polytechnic Institute. 

There are two of the evening schools — one located in the 
Polytechnic building (Seventh and Chestnut Streets), and 
the other in the AVebster School (Eleventh and Exchange 
Streets) — in which higher branches are taught, and the ses- 
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sion is held for five months, instead of four months. These- 
schools are called 44 The O' Fallon Polytechnic Institute,^ 
and are held, as already mentioned, in accordance with the 
provisions of the agreement made with the Washington! 
University upon the transfer of the Polytechnic building to* 
the School Board. 1 The branches of study taught are such 
as form an elementary course in polytechnic studies, such 
as line-drawing, higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, etc. 



1 See Annual Report of St. Louis Public Schools for the year 1867-8, 
p. 8. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



The importance of the printed page in modern education 
is not easily overestimated. The public press, as an edu- 
cator, vies with the public school. In calling the press an 
educator, one must not confound the instrumentality with the 
spiritual contents which it assists in collecting and distrib- 
uting. The press is only a means, it is not the substance 
of the intelligence which it publishes ; but, as an agency, it 
is the most potent of all, and gives the means by which the 
other substantial departments of education — the school, 
society, state, and church — achieve their enormous influ- 
ence in our time. 

If we think away, for a moment, all forms of printing, 
and even all forms of recording and transmitting ideas, we 
shall find ourselves at the point of view where we may com- 
mence to study the influence of the printing-press as an 
agency. 

We have seen that each and every form of education has 
for its object the relation 06 man as individual to man as 
species or race. In the family begins his conduct of him- 
self as related to his fellow-men ; in the school, he is disci- 
plined and instructed further in the same lesson ; in his 
trade or vocation, he enters into practical relation to his 
fellow-men ; in his political relation, as a citizen he realizes 
a higher relation of individuality as particular, to indi- 
viduality as substantial ; in religion, he comes to know his 
relation as special person to the Absolute Person. 

All education must therefore be looked upon as a theoreti- 
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eal and practical adjustment (i.e., through intellect and 
will) of the particular individual (you or me) to the gen- 
eral or universal intellect and will — to the Absolute 
Season. 

Hence every form of human life, as education, engages to 
present to each individual some glimpse of the life of his 
fellow-men. 

The experience of each man — what he sees, and feels, 
and hears — is communicated to his fellow-men, so that 
each one shall have the benefit of the experience of all. 
Not only what the senses of men perceive shall be thus 
collected and distributed, but what the activity of reflection 
arrives at, as general ideas, shall be collected and distrib- 
uted ; and as an idea stands for many particular facts, an 
idea stores up in a concentrated form-, as it were, a wide 
extent of human experience. 

Educational instruments, therefore, include whatever col- 
lects the facts of human life, the experience of mankind, 
and distributes again to the individual man this experience 
of his fellow-men — these facts of human life. 

Here we see that our point of view enables us to grasp 
the significance of the printing-press as an educator. 

Without intercommunication other than oral, what is the 
condition of any community of men? Each individual is 
limited to what he experiences of life in his own person ; or 
in the comparatively few persons whom. he sees daily; or, 
lastly, in what he hears from. the traveller. The nature of 
such process of acquiring experience of human life is so 
defective that it leaves the individual immersed in his own 
special atmosphere ; unable to purify his views by those of 
others ; unable to comprehend and understand, or even to 
know, the life of remote parts of his own country, to say 
nothing of other countries. It follows that the political 
bond must be one of violence or external constraint. There 
is aworse consequence. The limiting of human experience 
to what each can see or hear prevents the perception of 
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such vast processes as institutions ; and hence there is 
little or no knowledge of those phases of life which embody 
human reason or divine reason. This also prevents their 
development. 

When, however, we add to the means of experience pos- 
sessed by the illiterate community the use of the printed 
page, we at once increase the participation of each indi- 
vidual in the life of all to such an extent that the face of so- 
ciety, and the state, and all that it contains, at once wears 
a new aspect. The life of each individual now becomes a 
constant process of readjustment with the life of man out- 
side of his community, and outside of his present age even. 
The wisdom of the race, as preserved from other times and 
from other nations, becomes accessible to each private 
individual. Each one becomes capable of thinking some- 
thing greater than the cheap ideas of his village gossip, the 
transitory excitements of the locality, and he now takes 
interest, or may take interest, in what is separated from him 
by time and space. 

But the printed page is not yet the newspaper of to-day. 
There go to the making up of the newspaper of to-day a 
vast congeries of mechanical and intellectual appliances. 
The public press of to-day is the realization of many concep- 
tions which were cherished in the childhood of the race as 
mythological fancies. Odin's ravens, the wishing-cap of 
Fortunatus, the cloak of invisibility, the seven-leagued 
boots, the winged feet of Mercury — all appliances whereby 
a then becomes a now, a there becomes a here — are well- 
nigh realized in the modern daily newspaper, so far as the 
presentation to each man of the spectacle of the activity of 
his entire race is concerned. 

The consequences of this fact are momentous. It is 
obvious that there is an immense shrinkage in the impor- 
tance of near events — of events that concern small trans- 
actions. The consequent enlargement of the views of the 
individuals of the masses of mankind follows. It follows, 
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also, that urban life — the life of the inhabitant of the 
city with its social advantages — penetrates the country 
wherever the railroad and telegraph make possible the 
daily newspaper. It follows, moreover, that the mind of 
the average citizen becomes habituated to thinking of the 
great individualities of the world — such as institutions, 
states, vocations, corporations, great enterprises, national 
movements — to seeing, in short, the activity of his fellow- 
men under the form of vast processes, instead of that 
former narrow view of mere individual exploits of mere 
commonplace people as narrated in village gossip. 

Another consequence of this is the gradual elimination of 
mere local peculiarities, the limitations of caste and narrow 
self-interest, and the constant approach of the ideas of each 
and every people that participates in civilization and sup- 
ports its daily newspapers, towards a common ideal standard 
of humanity. This is not a reduction of all to one insipid 
standard, on a lower level ; it is the elevation of the mem- 
bers of the human race to the higher level of its ideal. This 
daily glimpse of the spectacle of the human race, which our 
generation is becoming accustomed to, combines in one all 
the educational virtues possessed by the five forms of edu- 
cation already defined and discussed ; though, of course, 
not with equal intensity. 

In proportion as the spectacle of the world is presented 
to us in an adequate manner, it becomes wholesome and 
moral. The immoral is the partial and untrue. It presents 
a deed without its necessary consequences. The true pic- 
ture of the world of human life shows, as everywhere, the 
deed and its consequences : crime, followed by injury to 
humanity, and overtaken by justice ; the unrighteous pur- 
sued by their own deeds. Iu the spectacle of the entire 
activity of humanity, we see each deed, with its perspective 
of antecedents and consequences ; and there is nowhere any 
such high coloring of the. individual deed as belonged to 
the local point of view exclusively. 

The portrayal of human life in its totalities gives us the 
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form of literary art. The commonplace of prose reality is 
such because not seen in its place in the whole life of man. 
The newspaper rapidly becomes in our age the vehicle of 
literature. 

It is a saying of Aristotle that poetry is truer than his^ 
tory ; a saying that we may explain as meaning that while 
history gives fragmentary views of human life, often mere 
glimpses of one side of it, poetry and literary art, on the 
other hand, give complete views of human life by joining 
to a deed its consequences. 

The growth of prose fiction in modern times is a marvel- 
lous phenomenon, which is not to be explained apart from 
the fact of the newspaper and periodical, which has fur- 
nished for it the means of transportation to the public that 
reads it. 

It is an old distinction, between the novel and the 
romance, that the novel describes real life — prose, every- 
day reality ; while the romance describes the extraordinary, 
the fantastic adventures of its characters. Thus, the 
"Arabian Nights" give us romances, while the " Vicar of 
Wakefield " may be called a novel. 

There has been a great development in the novel and 
romance. From adventure or mere external reality, they 
have come to portray character ; and from the mere por- 
trayal of character, they have come to the portrayal of the 
growth of character by the reaction of the deeds of the 
person upon himself from his surroundings. Moreover, 
the novel has gone into all spheres of life, and undertaken 
the great task that hitherto occupied the entire sphere of 
art, in its several provinces of plastic art, music, and poetry. 
It has assumed a thousand different shapes, and is pecu- 
liarly the form of art adapted to the periodical. It holds 
up the mirror to liuman nature, and calls upon the indi- 
vidual man to see reflected therein his image — not as one 
individual, but as all individuals; for the possibilities of 
each man become realities only in all men. 

It is easy to see how this function is performed. 
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Not only does the well-equipped daily newspaper repre- 
sent on its editorial staff the sides of commerce and trans- 
portation, the courts, the local gossip, the telegraph news, 
the politics, the new discoveries in science and arts, the 
church and other institutions, but it gives its department 
of fiction, in which the manners and customs and morals 
of society are given ; the virtues and vices, and their con- 
sequences ; and especially the habits of polite society. 

If we but consider it, the so-called 44 trashy" novel is 
condemned usually because it describes the empty trifles 
and ceremonious civilities of polite society. These empty 
externalities are interesting, and of real value, to the youth 
who looks to rising out of a low condition into polished 
society by industry and the acquirement of wealth. 

Even the stories which describe the adventures of great 
criminals, and which gratify a depraved appetite, are not so 
bad in their effects as one might at first suppose. The 
appetite for the reading is already there, in most cases. It 
is the uneducated, uncultured man that looks upon law 
and morality as an external machine — something entirely 
alien to him. In the Police Gazette he finds characters to 
sympathize with. 

But all literary art tends towards completeness of repre- 
sentation, and even the depraved taste scfbn tires of stories 
which always describe the criminal as successful against the 
law. The moment that the history of the criminal is given 
with truth, and his deed is shown to involve its own dread- 
ful consequences, even the criminal novel becomes moral 
in its tone. 

There is an element of revolt against the rational in each 
and every one of us, as unregenerate or as merely natural 
beings. It is only as we gradually learn to recognize in 
the law a true statement of what is our essential being that 
we become reconciled to it, and take sides against the vio- 
lator of justice and right. . 

The character novel comes up to the rank which Aristotle 
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assigns to poetry, as truer than history. It takes hold of 
the depths of human nature, and reveals us to ourselves. 
What lessons we find and have found in the works of Haw- 
thorne, George Eliot, Goethe, Walter Scott, George Sand, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Kingsley, Goldsmith, and their nu- 
merous rivals ! 

The special vocation of each man is something that 
cramps and narrows him, notwithstanding it gives him skill 
and increases the productivity of society miraculously. 
The remedy for this cramping influence of one's trade or 
special vocation is the daily bath in the fountains of literary 
art. If we are narrowed down to a machine-like activity 
on our will side, on the side of our intellects we must 
correct our narrowness by the spectacle of world-spirit's 
doings as presented to us every day in the newspaper. 
Although ourselves mere puny individuals, with the atmos- 
phere of our locality and of our trade about us, we are 
lookers-on at the dramatic representation of human nature 
in its entirety, and we " assist" at the performance. 

No matter how low one's degree, he may take to his room 
the printed page, and for his associates choose Walter Scott, 
Charles Lamb, Thomas Carlyle, Shakespeare, or any .of the 
world's great masters. Through the printed page one gets 
more than the ordinary every-day life of those authors ; he 
gets their loftiest momenta. 

The newspaper makes accessible not only the thoughts 
of the wise and the investigations of science, serving them 
up in popular form, but it converts prose reality into poetic 
art, by giving us so complete a picture of the details of the 
history of humanity that the events seem to inarch forward, 
from inception to denouement, before our eyes with the con- 
sequence and necessity of the dramas of ^Eschylus. 

Through this prose reality there shines the great purpose 
of history. To see it, one must have the whole represented 
by characteristic types. 

With the ascent of the public press to this rank of im- 
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portance the public library has become essential to the 
community. " In the school we teach how to read, and in 
the library we furnish the what to read." 

If we could teach the what is best to read as well as we 
can teach the how to read, or furnish the books, there 
would be a great educational gain to the community. 1 

1 Mr. J. B. Peaslee, superintendent of the Cincinnati public schools, has 
devised a very practical scheme for interesting the pupils of that city In 
good reading. By celebrating the birthdays of the best popular authors 
by holding exercises in which the programme is filled with recitations of 
gems from their writings and essays on their biographies, and the like, a 
very great impulse has been given to good reading. The subject is so 
important, and the means used so practical, that I give here an extract 
from a Cincinnati daily, describing one of these literary celebrations : — 



Of the many new features introduced into the public schools of Cincinnati under 
the superintendency of Professor J. B. Peaslee, none have proved, as the Germans 
would say, so "rewarding" as the memory gems. Mr. Peaslee has recognized the 
fact that, while young pupils may not be deeply interested in literature as a study, 
their attention can be excited for individuals, and Is endeavoring to make the youth 
under his care form the acquaintance of some of our great American writers, and 
requires them to become familiar with good English prose, and to commit to memory 
some of the best simple poetry in the language. 

lie is, above all, teaching the children not to look upon books and school-time as 
the torments of existence, and giving them as little time as they can reconcile with 
immunity from punishment, — a negative result, the outcome of which is already 
proving of inestimable value, as is shown by the reports of the librarians of both 
our Public and Mercantile Libraries. The circulation of Longfellow's and Whittier's 
writings is limited only by the number of volumes in the library. The book-stores 
also report largely increased sales of these works. 

Another result of Mr. Peaslee's work was seen last Wednesday in the celebration 
of the natal day of the great Quaker poet. With five exceptions, every public school 
in the city noticed the event. The exercises consisted of recitations from the poet's 
own writings. "Snow-Bound," "Barbara Frietchie," "The Pipes of Lucknow," 
" The Prisoner for Debt," " Maud Muller," and the " Yankee Girl " were the favorite 
selections. 

In the Eleventh District the exercises were opened by a concerted recitation, by 
two hundred and fifty voices, of a stanza from " Raphael " : — 



The unison and accord of the voices was remarkable. 

The decorations of the rooms consisted mainly of printing on the black-boards, of 



THE QUAKER POET. 



HIS BIRTHDAY HONORED BY THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 



"The tissue of the life to be 

We weave in colors all our own ; 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown." 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF MANAGERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 



To the Board of Public Schools. 

Gentlemen, — The records for the current year give 
evidence of a progress which becomes striking, if the 
comparison be carried through the various years of the 
Library's history. 

In previous reports, attention was called to the efforts 
then engaging the attention of the Board of Managers, and 



the names of Whlttier, Bryant, Longfellow, and, In one instance, of the well-known 
chromo lithograph, the "Triad of American Poets," which was generously loaned 
by a lady to the Eleventh District. 

In the Third Intermediate and Eighth and Ninth Districts, the birthday of Bee- 
thoven, which is also the 17th of December, was celebrated in con junction with that 
of Whittier. There was aflttingness in thus paying homage to the twin muses— 
Music and Poetry —on the same occasion. 

The day was pleasantly observed by the pupils of the First Intermediate School. 

The exercises were listened to by a number of the patrons of the school. Mr. 
Louis Ballauf, an old and esteemed friend of the school, spoke in earnest praise of 
the excellent readings and recitations, and highly commended the new feature 
inaugurated by the superintendent of schools. The enthusiastic teacher who wisely 
cultivates the reading habits of his pupils does very much to insure a harvest of 
good deeds in their future lives. 

Mr. Peaslee was also present, and related many interesting incidents of Whittier's 
life. Especially pleasing to the pupils was the description of the school- house in 
which the boy Whittier was taught 



During a discussion of the writings and incidents of the life of Whittier, by the 
scholars of the Fourth Intermediate School, two dates were given for his birth, 
namely, 1807 and 1808. Not contented, one of the little girls addressed a few lines, 
and obtained the following reply from the venerable poet: — 



" In answer to thy inquiry, I could state that I was born on the 17th of December, 



In the Third Intermediate, the black-board decorations, executed by Mr. A. E. 
Burnett, superintendent of penmanship, are worthy of special note. They con- 
sisted of one of those wonderful specimens of ornithology — a chirographics! bird — 
in the construction of which the professor excels, bearing on its body the dates and 
names of Beethoven and Whittier, and flanked on eiiher side by perfect specimens 
of crayon printing, of the words " Poetry" and " Music." 

The Gaines High -School (colored) manifested a peculiar interest In the celebra- 



" the mysteries 
Of those weary A, B, C's.' 



»» 



Oak Knoll, Danvkrs, Mass. ) 

"12 Mo. 14,1879. ) 



1807, at Haverhill, Mass. 



John G. Whittixr.' 
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to the progress made in the several directions of library 
lal>or. 

To further add to the facilities of those using the Library, 
the Board of Managers approved the issue of bulletins, by 
means of which the readers are advised of the additions to 
the Library, not only by title and class, but also by a brief 
description of their contents. The beneficial effect of the 
circulation of this bulletin has already conspicuously shown 
itself in an increase in the percentage of books of a higher 
order being drawn from the Library, and an equal falling 
off in that of fiction and light reading. It is now believed 
that, with our various catalogues, in connection with the 



Hon of Whittier's natal day. His' love for their race endears him to the heart of 
every one of the emancipated. 

Quite a number of parents were present, and were much pleased with the intro- 
duction of practical »sthetic culture. Mr. Charles Slater spoke in commendable 
terms of the progress of the colored youth and their future, and the good results 
produced through Professor Clark and Gnines High- School throughout the United 
States. The music of the High School, conducted by Mrs. John 8. Nesbitt, was fine. 
A song by little Maggie Clark (not on the programme) was one of the most pleasant 
features. This lays the foundation in the colored schools for the observance of 
great authors, and a higher standard of reading will undoubtedly follow. 

Through the kindness of Robert Clark, Esq., an autograph letter, bearing date 
" 11 mo. 6, 1879," was loaned to one of the lady teachers of Mr. Wheeler's school, 
and exhibited by her to every one of the pupils in grades A and B. 

Maggie Findley, a little pupil of the Eighth District, wrote to Mr. Whittier a short 
time since, telling him that she had heard from her teacher that he was a kind old 
man, and asking him for a little poem to read on Whittier Day. A verbatim copy of 
the poet's reply is appended : — 

" Oak. Knoll, Danvers, Mass. ) 

" 11 Mo. 24, 1879. 1 

" My Dear Young Friend: — 

"I thank thee for thy little letter: and I am sorry that I can And nothing in the 
shape of a poem left In my portfolio. I hope you will have a pleasant time on the 
* Whittier Day,' and that you will kindly remember the writer of 1 In School-Days • 
and the ' Barefoot Boy,' who subscribes himself, with all pood wishes, 

" Thy friend, 

"John G. Whittier." 

Mr. Peaslee, during the progress of the day's exercises, telegraphed the following 
to Amesbury, Mass. : — 

"J. G. Whittier: — 

"The pupils of the Cincinnati public schools send congratulations. We are 
observing your birthday by essays, and by reading from your writings." 

Mr. Peaalee's plan of teaching literature has been adopted, since September, in 
over fifty schools of Ohio. His address on the subject at the Ohio State Convention 
has doubtless led to this result. 
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bulletins, every facility for access to the Library has been 
furnished, and that it only remains for succeeding Boards to 
see that these various facilities remain unimpaired. 

The Library still maintains the office marked out for it 
; by its founders — the provision of facilities for those who 
* had grown up in the public schools — and the Board of 
Managers is at present attempting to devise measures for 
a more immediate usefulness to the pupils who are still in 
the schools. But it must not be forgotten that by legisla- 
tive enactment in 1874 the Library was made a general 
public library and reading-room for free reference use, and 
that this added materially to the difficulties of a wise admin- 
istration. By this extension of the office of the Library 
our funds were required to stretch much farther, and at the 
same time we were required to carry on, side by side, inter- 
ests which were not always in accord. Hence the Board 
of Managers has been compelled to consider the matter 
of revenue, as it found itself embarrassed by a marked 
increase in the expense, arising from the free use of the 
Library. 

It is to be hoped that the independent office of actuary, 
created some years since to meet a particular emergency, 
which should have been provided for in another way, will 
be understood in its true bearings upon the prosperity of 
the Library, and such action taken as will place upon the 
librarian the entire responsibility of executing the orders 
of the Board of Managers. 

The measures for the better administration of the reve- 
nue, so far adopted, have been, — 

1. The increase of those who prefer annual subscriptions, 
at a reduced price ($3 per annum), to life-membership. 
These, for the purposes of revenue, are productive mem- 
bers. 

2. The increase of the price of life-membership from $12 
to $25. The effect of this is to decrease the number of 
those who pass into the non-paying class. 
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3. The attempt to interest in the welfare of the Library 
those who can aid it by donations or endowments. 

4. The better systematizing of the Library work, so that 
more work can be done by a smaller force, and at less ex- 
pense. 

The income commanded by the Library, and the results 
attained, are so striking an evidence of the fidelity of the 
various Boards of Managers which have had charge of the 
Library since its foundation, that it is to be regretted that 
the comparative statistics presented by the officers of the 
Library are not more generally made familiar. The reve- 
nue derived from the School Board for 1879 was $3,387.66, 
for the appropriation received from the Henry Ames fund 
is fairly to be considered as part of the Library's income. 



School Board $3,387.G6 

Heury Ames fund 4,500.00 

Other sources 3,582.24 



Total $11,409.90 



The salaries paid the librarian and his assistants are inad- 
equate, and with a larger revenue it would be possible to 
accomplish much more for relatively less cost. That the 
librarian and his assistants (especially those whose salaries 
are most inadequate) have cheerfully submitted to the 
necessities of the Library is a fact deserving special mention 
and record. But the Board of Managers docs not desire, 
and no Board of Managers has ever desired, to treat its 
employees unfairly, and while exacting severe and consci- 
entious labor, to ignore the deserts of those performing it. 

That much has been accomplished for the Library is evi- 
dent from the order and system which now prevail, and 
from the return of many members of the Library who had 
ceased to use it. So far as we can learn, there is now small 
room for complaint upon the part of members of the 
Library, for the Board of Managers furnish every facility 
which their means allow for the accommodation of its 
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patrons. To insure the continued efficiency and prosperity 
of the Library, it must command the hearty and united 
attention and unselfish care of the Board of Managers, their 
sole desire being to widen its influence and maintain for it 
the cheerful support and patronage of the public. 
Respectfully, 

James Richardson, 

President. 



REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

To the Honorable Board of Managers St. Louis Public School Library. 

I have the honor to present herewith my third annual 
report, showing the prosperity and increasing usefulness of 
the institution under your charge, and giving a detailed 
statement of its work during the year 1879. 

The School Board appropriation being $1,600 below the 
usual amount, the additions to our collection are much less 
numerous than those of the two preceding years, though 
still above the average of the years from 1870 to 1876. In 
the following tables will be found a full exhibit of the — 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING 1879. 



By Clastet. 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Social and Political Sciences . . 
Natural Sciences and Useful Arts 

Art and Poetry 

Prose Fiction 

Juveniles 

Literary Miscellany 

History 

CylopsDdias and Magazines . . . 

Total 



Regular 
Library. 



CoWn of 
Dup'*. 



ColVn of 
Duplicate 
Mag. 



16 
SO 
433 
235 
99 
403 
110 
163 
272 



2,063 
514 



1 
1 

198 
21 
7 



275 



12 
252 



2,567 



514 



275 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING 1871). — Continued. 



By Languages 

English 

German 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

Italian 

Total 



Source. 



Purchase .... 
Donation .... 
Periodicals, bound 
Pamphlets, bound 

Transfer from Collection of Duplicates 

Total _j_ . . 

Regular Library, accession -numbers 42,060 to 44,112 2,058 

Collection of Duplicates, accession -numbers 4,121 to 4,634 514 

Total additions 2,567 

From the first table it will be seen that, of the 2,053 
volumes added to the regular library, only 433 — twenty per 
cent. — are fiction. If juveniles be added, the two together 
constitute only twenty-five per cent, of the whole, and it 
must be remembered that they cost less than any other class 
of books. It is plain, therefore, that the library is accu- 
mulating the 4 > literature of instruction ' ' rather than of 
" entertainment," that it is growing in an educational direc- 
tion ; and, taken in connection with the small percentage 
of fiction read, no one can doubt its educational influence 
in the community, even if he should hold that fiction is not 
in any degree instructive — a position hard to maintain. 
Having the full appropriation, the coming year will be 
marked by a much larger growth. 

DONATIONS. 

An extensive list of donations, comprising 624 volumes 
and 916 pamphlets, will be found in the Appendix. The most 
noteworthy donation of the past year is a choice collection of 
specimens and the handsome cabinet in which they are 

n 



I Regular ColVn of 
I Library. Dup's. 



1,853 514 



m 

27 
1 



3 
• 










2,053 


514 



u 3a, Collection of 

a C Duplicates. 



j^S 1 Books. 


Mag. 


1,121 
595 
289 
14 
34 


202 


209 
43 
















2,053 


262 


252 
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exhibited, the gift of the late Mrs. Stephen Ridgley. A 
further addition to our museum was made by Mr. Stephen 
Jecko, consisting of a collection of hunting and war imple- 
ments and dress ornaments of the Sioux Indians, and some 
wenpons in use during the last century in New Mexico. Mr. 
F. E. Roesler also presented Indian bows and arrows, and 
accompaniments. Reference to the list above alluded to 
will show that the library has not been forgotten by Mayor 
Overstolz, Messrs. Harris and Morgan, and other constant 
friends. Mr. John K. TiflVmy, author of " The Philatelical 
Library," has kindly undertaken to arrange the collection 
of stamps which the library has been accumulating for some 
years. Mr. James S. Stevenson has donated the pricfe of a 
year's subscription to the Princeton Review, to be placed in 
the collection of duplicates, in order that other members, in 
common with himself, may have the opportunity to read it. 

The library might be enriched by the addition of many 
books and periodicals which it cannot afford to purchase, if 
those specially interested in the topics treated would unite 
in placing them where they would be accessible to all. If, 
for example, a number of persons interested in art would 
contribute to a fund for supplying periodicals and works on 
that subject, each could have the benefit of all the contribu- 
tions ; and, in time, a department would be built up which 
would be a constant gratification to its founders and others, 
would advance art education, and, once well established, 
would obtain for itself further support from the munificence 
of the few or the cooperation of the many. 

Thus far, aid has come to the library, for the most part, 
in small amounts, from persons of moderate means. I trust 
that before long our wealthy citizens will realize the im- 
portance of an amply endowed library as the best means of 
securing .that general enlightenment which is the surest 
conservator of social order. The books of the Public 
School Library are distributed in about proper proportions 
through the various classes, but in none is there any 
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approximation to completeness. The interest from a small 
endowment-fund would, in a few years, build up a special 
department which would be a source of pride and profit to 
the community, as well as a lasting memorial to the donor. 

Previous to last year, the library had been closed each 
year from a week to a month for the purpose of taking 
stock, and a large extra force had been hired at consider- 
able expense. Last year it was taken without closing, but 
with an expense of $300. This year an inventory much 
more accurate than any preceding was secured by the regu- 
lar force, without any interruption of the circulation. The 
result is as follows : — 



REGULAR LIBRARY. yds. 

Lost and paid for 36 

Worn out and withdrawn 196 

Charged to borrowers 88 

Not accounted for 170 

Total 440 

COLLECTION OF DUPLICATES. VoU. 

Lost and paid for 6 

Sold 2 

Withdrawn 20 

Charged and not returned 2 

Not accounted for 68 

Total 88 

440 

Total number of volumes missing 528 



Of these, 300 are accounted for and 228 not accounted 
for. In taking this inventory, 301 volumes were found 
which had been reported last year as missing and unac- 
counted for, a number greater than the whole of those so 
reported this year. Last year, 642 volumes were found 
which had been reported missing the previous year, at 
which time 1,277 volumes turned up which had not been 
found at the inventory preceding. The figures show the 
advance that has been made in accuracy. Thirteen errors 
in the inventory catalogue were discovered and corrected. 
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Based on this inventory, the following figures show the 

CONTENTS OF THK LIBRARY, DKCKMBKR 81, 1879. . 

Regular library 38,263 

Collection of duplicates 1,566 

Books in Academy of Science collection 3,178 

Duplicates not in circulation 1,037 

Total number of volumes 44,034 

Unbound pamphlets, Public School Library 848 

" " Academy of Science 6,927 

Total number of pamphlets 7,775 

CIRCULATION. 

After last year's remarkable growth in the circulation, 
there would be no cause for complaint if the figures had 
remained the same this year. The total, however, exhibits 
a fair increase, which would doubtless have been much 
greater had not the fund been too small to furnish an ade- 
quate supply of new books. The chief source of increase 
is in the reading-room issue, amounting to 19.6 per cent. 
This is due partly to the removal of reading-tables from the 
Ames Hall, and partly to the superior order and attractive- 
ness of the reading-room under the present attendant. A 
detailed statement regarding the work of the issue depart- 
ment will be found in the annexed tables : — 

ISSUE BV MONTHS. 



Months. 




January i 8,768 6,480 

February 9,598: 5,540 

March 11,6081 4,550 

April I *12,144> 4,299 

May 8,207 2,927 

June 7,711 2,628 

July 1 7,742 2,672 

August 5,593 2,998 

September i 7,5411 8,177 

October 7,425' 8,476 



November 
December 



Totals 



8,158 4,057 
8,827 3,723 



103,3171 46,523 



* The issue of April appears larger than it really was, owing to a change in the 
mode of counting, by which a part of the next month's issue was included. 
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CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION. 



Classes. 



Philosophy . . 
Theology . . . 
Social Sciences . 
Natural Sciences 
Art and Poetry . 
Prose Fiction . 
Juveniles . . . 
Literary Miscellany 
History . . . 
Magazines . . 



it 

?! 

I* 



it 
k 



1 
I 



1 : 



I 



1,160 
3,420 
3,605 
53,146 
17,005 
4,302 
8,882 
1,437, 



4 

159! 
20 

7,008 
248 
235 
300, 

1,068 



681 
611 
1,190 
3,579 
3,625 
60,154 
17,253 
4.537 
9,182 
2,505 



.5 

1.5: 

3.4J 
3.51 
58.2 
16.6 
4.5 
8.8 
2.4 



539 
772 
2,579 
6,264 
3,644 1 



1.1' 
1.8 
5.6 
13.5 
7.2 



1,220 

1,383 
3,769, 
9,843 



13.260 28.5 

6,331, 14.2 

3,385 6. 

5,692 13.3 ! 

4,057 8.8 1 



Totals 



94,206 9,111 103,317. 100 I 46,523. 100 149,840 100 



.8 
.9 
2.5 
6.5 
5 

73,414 48.9 
23,f84| 16.7 

7,922, 5.3 
14,874* 9.9 

6,562 4.5 



CLASSIFIED READING-ROOM ISSUE. 



Clatnes. 



Philosophy . . . 
Theology .... 
Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences . 

Art 

Fiction 

Juveniles .... 
Literary Miscellany 

History 

Miscellaneous . . 




SUMMARY. 

Home issue, regular library 94,206 

Home issue, collection of duplicates 9,111 

Library use 48,523 

Reading-room issue 55,448 

Total issue in all departments 205,288 

Total issue in all departments in 1878 198,616 

Gain In 1879 6,673 

( 685 Home issue. 
Largest issue (week -day), Saturday, February 22d ] 237 Librury issue. 

( 208 Reading-room issue. 

Total issue 1,180 

r 148 Home issue. 
Smallest issue (week-day), Tuesday, October 2d . . < 101 Library issue. 

( 62 Reading-room issue. 

Total issue 311 
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S240 Home issue. 
204 Library issue. 
218 Reading-room issue. 

Total issue * 662 

( 87 Home issue. 

Smallest Sunday issue, June 22d < 63 Library issue. 

C 12V Reading-room issue. 

Total issue 272 

During the past year, the library has been open twelve 
hours a day for three hundred and sixty days. 

AVERAGE DAILY ISSUE. 

Home issue 286.9 

Library issue 129.2 

Reading-room issue 154.2 

Average daily issue, all departments 570.3 

(Home issue 6,808 Average .... 121.8 

Sunday issue < Library issue 5,582 •« .... 107.S 

( Readiug-room issue 9,131 " .... 175.6 

Total Sunday issue 21,021 Total average 404.2 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The total membership during the year 1879 appears as 
follows : — 

Perpetual memberships 45 

Life -members 3,598 

Temporary pay -members 1,381 

Free evening- school members 1,409 

Total 6,433 

Memberships in force — 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1878. 1879. 

Perpetual 45 45 

Life 3,328 3,598 

Temporary 681 589 

Free evening -school 613 1,069 

Total 4.667 5,301 

4,667 

Gain in 1879 634 

Number of new members 464 

Of life-memberships there were issued during the year, 

To School Directors 6 

On donation account 3 

Free evening-school memberships 107 

Evening- school memberships, part pay 26 

Pay members 128 

Total 270 
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The wisdom of the action of the Board in stopping the 
issue of free life-memberships to evening-school pupils is 
made manifest by the above table, from which it appears 
that 133 life-members, nearly half the list, entered by means 
of evening-school certificates. That the change in price of 
life-membership from $12 to $25 was also a judicious meas- 
ure is shown by the fact that the receipts for membership 
are only $62 less than those of last year, when each dollar- 
certificate was good for its face-value in payment of life- 
membership. Since the change, two persons have made 
partial payments on life-memberships at the new rate, and 
one has been taken for cash. 

PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

Burdened by a legacy of back work, the remnants of 
which are still to be seen, and with a rapidly increasing 
circulation, the past three years cau nevertheless show a 
gratifying record of well-marked progress and permanent 
improvement. This could be accomplished only by better 
methods and more advantageous arrangements, by the in- 
troduction of system, punctuality, and conscientious and 
untiring industry. The removal and enlargement of the 
issue-desk and its connection with that of the reading- 
room, and the rearrangement of the books, has been nearly 
equivalent to an additional assistant. The record-books, 
under the charge of Mr. Spamer, receive the proper daily 
entries, with weekly and monthly footings. All statistics 
regarding the work of the library are reliable and at all 
times readily obtainable. Notices of books overdue are 
regularly sent by Miss Campbell, who also revises the 
error-book, in which is recorded all mistakes in charging. 
Under a system like ours, which involves no cooperation 
from members, mistakes are almost inevitable in the hurry 
of receiving and charging from 500 to 1,000 books a-day. 
Our endeavor is to reduce them to a minimum and to adopt 
measures for their discovery and correction. Out of nearly 
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9,000 books returned in December, only 45 errors appeared. 
If members could be induced to carry a card on which 
books could be charged, the process of issue and return 
would be much more rapid and accurate ; and at the same 
time each would know the state of his account with the 
Library, and could see that no wrong entry had been made. 

Fines are collected promptly and impartially, with the 
inevitable result of insuring a more punctual return of 
books, and the subsidiary benefit of an increase in revenue 
over former years of from $300 to $600 per annum. The 
total income from this source during the past year amounts 
to $917.57 (nearly the salary of the first assistant), which 
was paid with much less dissatisfaction than the smaller 
sums of former years, because it was plainly a purely busi- 
ness transaction, and each had reason to believe that all 
were treated alike. 

During the past year, periodicals have been sent to the 
binder's as soon as completed, and the greater part of those 
which had accumulated in former years, running back to 
1872, have been bound ; of these, there still remain about 
150 volumes. 

The whole arrearage could not be cleared off, because the 
current demands were so great. There has been no more 
serious detriment to the library than the behindhand con- 
dition of its binding. If nothing unforeseen occurs, the 
coming year will see the binding up to date, and the work 
of keeping it so will be comparatively easy. 

A complete list of all bound periodicals has been pre- 
pared, showing the number of copies of each volume in 
possession of the Library, and what volumes and years are 
missing. The whole is bound in two quarto volumes. Con- 
siderable time was spent in its preparation, which it will 
amply repay by the facility with which data frequently 
wanted can be obtained. A list has also been made of pub- 
lications, governments — national, state, and municipal — 
colleges, societies, etc., which appear at stated periods, so 
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that they may be sent for at the proper time, and sets thus 
kept complete. 

A system of exchanges has been inaugurated, which has 
resulted in valuable additions to the Library, at scarcely any 
outlay of money, though not without some expenditure of 
time and thought. Regular entries are made of everything 
received and sent in exchange. \ 

The donations of the last two years have been more nu- 
merous than for a number of years previous, and have 
constituted no inconsiderable portion of the additions to 
our collection. Last year they amounted to 1,318 volumes 
and 805 pamphlets, and this year to 624 volumes and 916 
pamphlets. They have all been properly recorded and 
acknowledgments sent by Mr. Roesler, who has had charge 
of donations and exchanges. 

While giving close attention to every detail of adminis- 
tration, with results apparent on the most casual examina- 
tion and comparison, I have not failed to keep an outlook 
toward the broader fields of library work. The Public 
School Library has entered upon a new epoch of its history 
by taking part in the great cooperative movement among 
libraries, which is to develop and make manifest their influ- 
ence as educational factors of the highest importance. 
Sympathy with this movement has been shown by member- 
ship in the American Library Association, and subscriptions 
to publications under its auspices, in contributions to Poole's 
Index, in the attendance of the librarian at the Boston con- 
ference, and, as a result of the other actions, in the publi- 
cation of an annotated bulletin. This last is the most 
important step taken Tor some years, and cannot but result 
in the greatest benefit, in directing attention to the better 
classes of books, and enabling readers to select those which 
are likely to interest them. Thus far four numbers have 
appeared, containing additions of 1879, from January to 
August inclusive. 

With an increase of not less than forty per cent, in the 
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work done, the salary-account remains $400 less than in 
1875-6, and more than $1,300 less than in 1874-5. For 
the $200 increase over last year's total, there has been saved 
the $300 paid at that time for taking the inventory, and other 
work accomplished, worth at least $100 more, which could 
not have been done had not the necessary additions been 
temporarily made to the force. An inadequate force may 
reduce the salary expense, but at the same time result in a 
net loss of considerable amount. The uumber of assistants 
is now one less than at the beginning of last year. Whether, 
with their added experience, this deficiency can be made up, 
routine work kept up to date, and contemplated advances 
in administration made, depends upon several contingencies 
not now easily foreseen. The present corps of assistants, 
having all been in the service more than a year, have a 
thorough knowledge of their duties ; and, on the whole, 
show a commendable spirit, which, I trust, will meet with 
substantial appreciation. 

NEEDS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I am compelled to call attention again to the desirability 
of painting the walls of the reading-room, which were left 
in an unfinished state two years ago ; also, to the urgent 
demand for additional shelving. 

REMARKS. 

I take this opportunity to say a few words on the subject 
of library rules. No one need be told that they are made 
solely in the interest of the whole body of members ; and 
whenever their enforcement works to the disadvantage of 
an individual, it is because he has assumed, or wishes to 
assume, some privilege which would potentially abridge the 
rights of the other members. A third renewal, for example, 
would occasionally be an accommodation to the individual ; 
but it might, at the same time, keep twenty others waiting 
that much longer for the same book. Any irritation excited 
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by the inconvenience suffered by a member in a single 
instance would be lessened by the reflection that the same 
rule operates to secure his rights in hundreds of others, and 
that its enforcement against him in the one case is the best 
assurance of its being carried out in his favor in numerous 
others. » 

The growth of intelligence and refinement in a commu- 
nity does not admit of the same definite measurement as 
the increase of its wealth. But evidences of the former, 
though perhaps not so apparent, are not lacking. To the 
public-school system, more than any other agency, can be 
attributed this gratifying development in St. Louis ; and of 
that system a most important adjunct is the Public School 
Library, supplementing, as it does, the school course, and 
carrying on the work of education after school-days are 
ended. The poor child who is compelled to leave school at 
an early age can here obtain, for a nominal sum, the means 
of continuing his education. He can find books adapted 
to his understanding, and calculated to develop his mind. 
He can procure practical aid in his special calling, such 
as Lukin's 44 Boy Engineers," 44 The Young Mechanic," 
44 Amongst Machines," and Thurston's 44 Growth of the 
Steam-Engine," — books, like the 44 Arabian Nights," to 
charm and cultivate the imagination ; and others, such as 
Hughes's 44 Tom Brown" and Farrar's 44 Eric," to instil 
sentiments of manliness and morality. In the hope that this 
will meet the eyes of many of our teachers, I am tempted 
to quote, in this connection, from a paper I read some 
months ago before the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy : — 

44 It is in connection with the schools that the public 
library can best fulfil its functions as an important factor in 
the problem of popular education. It cannot, indeed, 
realize its highest destiny in any other way. Just as the 
grammar schools prepare for the high, and the high school 
for college, so all schools, in every grade, should prepare 
pupils for what has been aptly termed the 44 people's col- 
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lege." Entrance to this can be had at any age; it has 
courses adapted to all ages and conditions ; its studies are 
all elective, and may be pursued indefinitely and without 
end. But some preparation beyond mere facility in reading 
is needed, in order that the full benefits of such u course 
may be derived. The great advantages it offers are, that 
entrance to it is easy, that it has no limits, and that it may 
be pursued without interference with bread-winning avoca- 
tions. Since the compulsion of poverty and the desire to 
enter active life cause so many to take an early leave of 
school, that system of education is certainly defective which 
does not prepare them for entering, aud encourage them to 
enter — make them, indeed, eager to enter — a supplemen- 
tary course which .they may continue, with constantly 
increasing profit and zest, through life. 

4 * It is a trite saying that the young man graduating from 
college has just begun his education — has merely learned 
how to educate himself. The same cannot fail to be true, 
in a stricter sense, of the boy who leaves school at the age 
of ten or twelve. Education, I know, is not altogether 
derived from books ; but to the poor child who is forced thus 
early to enter a life of toil, the greater part of that educa- 
tion which develops the higher nature, which elevates and 
humanizes, must come from books, or not at all. It can 
come to this class from no other source. Without meaning 
to underrate the value of a regular school curriculum, I 
agree fully with the Springfield Republican in its opinion 
that 4 the liking for a good book is of vastly more con- 
sequence to youth and manhood than a knowledge of the 
equation of payments, or adverbial elements of the third 
form. ,,, 

But the library, while accomplishing no better work than 
that spoken of above, does fulfil various other missions. It 
enables many a man with no home resources to derive 
pleasure and profit from leisure hours which might otherwise 
conduce to his own moral deterioration and a consequent 
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iujury to the community. It also tends to develop and x 
encourage intellectual activity among the more favored 
classes. A number of clubs, formed for the pursuit of 
particular lines of study, look to the library to furnish the 
books which they could not procure elsewhere, and without 
which their work could not be successfully prosecuted. 

It is the constant resort of special students and practical 
investigators ; and it is the^wants of these, chiefly, that it is . 
unable to meet. At our present rate of symmetrical growth, 
the fulness of time will supply this deficiency ; but I believe 
that in the more important departments it will come sooner 
through the liberality of men who realize that material 
prosperity alone does not constitute a State, and that high- 
minded men can be produced only by affording every 
facility for the widest diffusion of knowledge and the highest 
development of man's intellectual powers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Fred. M. Crunden, 

Librarian. 

January 10, 1880. 



APPENDIX. 



DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Vols. Pph. i Vols. Pph. 

Adreon, E. L., City Auditor, ' Argentine Republic, through 

St. Louis 25 j Smithsonian Institute 1 . . . . 

American Association for the ■ Armstrong, Hon. D. H. . . . 2 .... 

Advancement of Science . 1 — Bennett, C. W., Syracuse, 

American Colonization So- , N. Y 1 

ciety, W. Coppinger, Sec'y 2 44 

American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Prof. Jphn W. 
Maisch, Sec'y 1 — 

American Society Civil Engi- 
neers 1 

Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons of Mo., M. W. Gr. 
Lodge r . . 10 .... 



Berlin Stadt- Magistrals- A mt. 6 

Borck, Dr. Edw., St. Louis . 1 2 

Boston Public Library 7 

Brazilian Government, per 

Smithsonian Institute . . 3 .... 
Broadwell, J. C, Clerk House 

Delegates, St. Louis ... 4 24 
Brookline (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary 1 
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VoU. Pph. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Young Men's 

Association 1 

Cambridge (Mass.) Industrial 

Aid Society 1 

Caulfleld, R., Cork, Ireland . 1 .... 

Cavaleri, M., Milan, Italy . . 1 .... 

Chandler, J., Tttusville, Pa. . 1 .... 

Childs, Mrs. C. F 31 .... 

Cincinnati Public Library . . 3 11 

Clardy, Hon. Martin L., M. C. 1 .... 
Cleveland (O.) Public School 

Library 1 

Cobden Club, London 3 

Concordia College, St. Louis . 1 .... 

Crunden, F. M 2 3 

Darby, Walter H 9 .... 

Detroit Public Library ... 1 .... 

Detroit Board of Education 1 

Dieckenga, J. E 2 .... 

Dreyfuss, Arthur 3 

DUhring, Hy. L 4 .... 

Dyer, R. A 3 

Edgell, S. M 9 .... 

Elliott, R. 8 1 

Fall River (Mass.) City I 

Ferry, D. M. A Co., Detroit 5 

Fischer, Max. H 5 17 

Flttgel, Dr. Felix, Leipzig . . 1 .... 

Forbes, Dr. 1 327 

Francis, C. W., Health Com- 
missioner, St. Louis 9 

Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia .... 1 . . . . 

Garinger, Jos 11 

Glasgow (Scotland) Univer- 
sity 1 .... 

Goodchap, Chas. A., Commis- 
sioner for R. W., N. S. Wales 3 .... 

Hall, Hy 1 

Hamilton College, 1 

Harris, Dr. Wm. T 13 74 

Hartford (Conn.) Library 1 

Harvard College 2 

Heidelberg UnivereitXt 9 

Hight, Chas. A 1 . . . . 

Hill, Dr. Robert J 2 .... 

Hoe, R., A Co., N. Y 2 10 

Homes, F. B 7 .... 

Howgate, Capt. Hy. W., Wash- 
ington 1 

Hunt, W. 8., Supt. U. S. Rail- 
way Mail Service .... 1 — 

Hudson, Hon. N. C 4 15 

Humphreys, General A. A. . 1 . . . . 
Illinois Commissioner of Rail- 
roads 2 .... 



Illinois, by Geo. H. Harlow, 
Secretary of State .... 

Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, R. W. Gr. Lodge . 

Iowa Comm'r of Railroads 

Isham A Lincoln, Chicago . . 

Ittner, Hon. Anthony . . 

Ivory, W. W 

Jacksonville (111.) Library . . 

Jewett, Elliott C 

Jones, G. I 

Jones, R. W 

Kansas Stale University . . 

Kennard, Dr. Thos 

Killebrew, J. B., A.M., Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, 
Tenn 

King, Moses 

Kingston (N. Y.) School Board 

Knox, Jno. J., U. S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency . . 

Lancaster (Mass.) Library . 

Lawrence (Mass.) Library . . 

Leeds (Eng.) Public Library 

Lowell (Mass.) Public Library 

Lucas, Hon. John, M. P., Syd 
ney, N. 8. W 

Lynn (Mass.) Public Library 

McAnnally, Prof. D. R. . . 

McBride, G 

Massachusetts State Library 

Missouri Insurance Depart 
ment, W. 8. Relfe, Supt. . 

Missouri Railroad Comm'r. 

Missouri State University 

Missouri Weather Service 

Monell, J 

Morgan, Geo. H. ... 

Morgan, H. H 

Moore, Hon. J. E., . . . 

Morell, A. L 

Morris, W. A 

Mudge, Prof. B. F., Topeka 

Nadeau, P. E. ... 

New Bedford Library 

Newton (Mass.) Free Library 

New Jersey Railroad Com 
mlssioner 

New Jersey State Board of 
Health, Dr. E. M. Hunt, 
8ec'y 

New South Wales, Council of 
Education 

New York Astor Library . . 

New York A Brooklyn Bridge 
Co 
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VoU. Pph. 

New York Mercantile Library .... 1 

New York State Library . . 4 5 

Nipher, Prof. Francis E 4 

Ohio Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Jno. K. Kippart, Sec'y 7 .... 

Ohio Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, H. J. Walls, Comra'r . 2 .... 

Ottofy, Dr. Louis 2 . . . . 

Overstolz. Hon. Hy 80 26 

Paine, M 1 .... 

Paris Exposition, per Hon. 
Jno. Eaton, Comm'r. Edu- 
cation 8 1 

Parvin, T. S., Iowa City ... 1 . . . . 

Pattison, E. W 2 

Peabody Institute Library, 
Baltimore 1 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge .... 2 

Philadelphia Mercantile Li- 
brary 1 1 

Phoenix Chair Company . . 1 .... 

Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany 1 .... 

Portland (Oregon) Library 1 .... 

Portuguese Government, per 
Smithsoniau Institute 1 . . . . 

PreuBS. Ministeriumdergelst- 
lichen, Unterrichts und Me- 
dizinal-Angelegen, heiten, 
Berlin 6 

Providence (K. I.) Depart- 
ment of Health, E. M. Snow, 
M.D., Supt. 11 

Providence (K. I.) Public Li- 
brary 

Providence Tool Company 

Pulsifer, W. H 1 

Quincy (Mass.) Public Library .... 

Raynor, W. E., Secretary City 
Council, St Louis .... 2 

Rhode Island Railroad De- 
partment, H. Staples 

Rhode Island State Board of 
Health 1 

Richeson, Col. Thos 1 

Roesler, F. E 3 

Rosenstengel, Wm. II. . . . 33 

Rutger Scientific School, New 
Brunswick, N. J 

St. Louis Board of Health 

St. Louis City Government, 
per Mayor Overstolz ... 22 

St. Louis City Government, 
per Register Walsh . ... 65 

St. Louis Police Department, 
Geo. Gavip, Sec'y .... 1 2 j 



Volt. Pph. 

St. Louis School of Design 1 

St. Louis University .... 1 . . . . 

Saline Fair Association 1 

San Francisco Mercantile Li* 

brary 2 

Schnake, Fried r 1 

Seaver, F. L l 

Selwyn, Prof. A. C. It., Geolog- 
ical Survey, Canada ... 2 

Smithsonian Institute ... 4 . . . . 

Soldan, F. J 1 . . . . 

Soldan, L. F i 

Spinzig, Dr. C l i 

Stearns, Robt. C l 

Stuttgart Stadt - Magistrats- 

Amt 4 

Todd, Dr. Chas. A i 

Treat, Hon. Samuel .... l 

Tuffts College | 

Turner, Chas. H ] .... 

U. S. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture 3 

U. S. Bureau of Education, 

Hon. Jno. Eaton, Comm'r . 2 .... 

U. S. Chief of Engineers, Gen. 

A. A. Humphreys ... 4 2 

C. S. Bureau of Statistic* . . 3 4 

U. S. Geological Survey ... l 6 

U. S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs io 

U. 8. Life- Saving Service . . 1 .... 

U. S. Library of Congress l 

U. S. Military Academy l 

U. S. Patent Office h .... 

U. S. Signal Service .... 1 . . . . 

U. S. Surgeon-General's Office 1 

U. S. Department of the In- 
terior 218 11 

U. S. Department of War . . 42 2 

U. S. Department of the Navy 11 lft 

U. S. Department of State . . 1 . . . . 

U. S. Department of the 
Treasury 7 

Unknown 4 1 

Vermont State Library ... i:j 

Virginia State University 2 

Vogel, Chas. F., Clerk Circuit 
Court 3 

Wallls, Alb., Upsala, Sweden 2 

Washingtonlan Home, Chi- 
cago l 

Washington University, St. 

Louis 1 

Waterhouse, Prof. S 3 

Watertown (Mass.) Free Pub- 
lic Library 1 
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Webber, Hon. Samuel, State 
Fish -Commissioner, X. H. . 

Weigel, Eug., Park Commis- 
sioner, St. Louis 

Wilson, Geo. J 

.Winchell, Prof. N. H. f Minne- 
apolis 

Worcester (Mass.) Free Li- 
brary 



Vol*. Pph. 



VoU. Pph. 

Worcester (Mass.) Free Insti- 
tute 1 

Wright, Carroll D., Massachu- 
setts Bureau Labor Sta- 
tistics 4 .... 

Yale College 1 

Young Scientist 1 

Total 624 916 



In addition to the foregoing, the following newspapers 
and periodicals have been sent to the Library by the 
publishers : — 



NEWSPAPERS — DAILY. 



Anzeiger des Wostens. 
Lynchburg Virginian. 
St. Louis Post- Dispatch. 
St. Louis Republican. 



St. Louis Times -Journal. 
Volksstimme des Westens. 
Westliche Post. 



NEWSPAPERS — WEEKLY. 



American Manufacturer. 
Christian Register. 
£1 Coramercio del Valle* 
Column's Rural World. 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 
Florida Agriculturist. 
Music Trade Review. 
New Jerusalem Messenger. 



American Poultry Journal. 
Kunkel's Musical Review. 
St. Louis Magazine. 
Truth, The 



Le Patriote. 

People's Tribune, Jefferson City. 
St. Louis Commercial Gazette. 
St. Louis Miller. 
St. Louis Texan. 
Weekly Occident. 
Western Watchman. 



MONTHLIES. 



Unitarian Review. 
Voice of Masonry. 
Western Insurance Review. 



Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Southern Law Review. 



BI-MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 

Western, The 



LIFE MEMBERS 
Added to Public School Library in 1879. 



Alewel, A. H. 
Alexander, A. W. 
Alt, George 
Altenbaumer, George 
Angel beck, Charles 
Archer, Fanny 
Armstrong, S. T. 
Askemeyer, Hy. 
Bante, Henry 



Barnes, E. C. 
Bates, Annie W. 
Beck, Joseph 
Becker, H. W. 
Bergt, Ferdinand 
Berthold, Hy. 
Bignall, Ernest 
Bird, A. C. 
Bloch, Rosalie 



Blotvogel, William 
Blum, Philip 
Boettger, Otto 
Bouton, William 
Branch, Charles 
Brink man, J. A. 
Brinkmeyer, W. N. 
Brown, Agnes S. 
Brown, William JI. 
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Brust, There*a 
Butterweck, O. C. 
Caniien, Hy. 

Carpenter, George O., Jr. 
Cary, Michael 
Case, Mary Lee 
Cline, Frederick A. 
Coleman. C. A. 
Colville, David F. 
Comans, Charles 
Conway, Nellie 
Corrigan, J. J. 
Crane, Hattie M. 
Crumby, William F. 
Cummings, Hy. J. 
Dana, George D. 
Davidson, Grace L. 
Davidson, Anna 
Davis, Bessie 
Dieckmann, Otto 
Diehlscbneider, Anna 
Dieringer, Eratl 
Dobbins, Thomas 
Docter, August E. 
Dodd, William 8. 
Doering, Benjamin 
Doering, Frederick 
Dooley, Frank X. 
Douglas, E. W. 
Duff, Maggie 
Eaton, Mrs. Lucie n 
Kckcrt, George 
Egan, Frank 
Elbcrg, John 
Endres, Mrs. Elise 
Eschbacher, John F. 
Ewald, Howard J. 
Faulkner, James D. 
Fehr, v. d., Frank 
Ferguson, D. K. 
Fisher, Dr. Hy. 
Flottmann, William 
Ford, Daniel W. 
Ford, Mary E. 
Ford, Dr. William H. 
Fox, Edward J. 
Freeman, Claude 
French, James 
Frey, C. C. 
Garland, William H. 
Gebser, Dr. R. 
Geiger, Gust. 
Gehrung, Dr. Eugene 
Gent, Frederick 
Gerhard, W. Paul 
GUlnm, H- V. 
Gil wee, John 



Glover, ,/ohn M. 
Goeser, Frank 
Goodman, Herman 
Gratz, Benjamin, Jr. 
Green, Menko E. 
Greene, C. D., Jr. 
Greene, George C. 
Grossenheider, Richard 
Hager, August 
Haney, James 
Hanpeter, Edward 
Hans tetter, Hy. J. 
Harmon, Daniel 
Harrington, Hy. F. 
Hart, Hy. C. 
Hawkins, E. W. 
Hebert, Genevieve 
Hebert, Joseph L. 
Heitzeberg, Henrietta 
Hellmann, Tillie 
Hencke, Richard 
Hess, Oliver 
Heyne, Hy. 
Heytmann, Andrew 
Hodlicka, William 
Hofman, Clem. 
Holland, Dr. T. E. 
Hoi ton, F. W. 
How, James F. 
Huhn, August 
Hutton, J. W. 
Hyatt, Christine 8. 
Hynson, Nettie 
Isenhuth, Hy. E. 
Jessup, Clara G. 
Joy, Hettle M. 
Kaiser, August 
Karnatz, Frank 
Kassing, Louis 
Kayser, Mattie 8. 
Keller, Charles 
Keogh, Annie 
Kersten, William E. 
Knapp, Dr. F. H. 
Koch, Julius E. 
Koch, Pauline 8. 
Kolbenheyer, Dr. Fred. 
Kolbenheyer, Fred. 
Kremmlng, William 
Krieger, J. Ph., Jr. 
Kuennecke, August 
Lackland, Mary 
Lang, Joseph 
Lawson, John H. 
I^each, Louis 
Learned, Rev. John C. 
Le Bourgeois, J. C. 

12 



Leisse, Tiny 
Lewis, Curtis 
Loewen stein, Meyer 
Losse, J. W. 
Lucas, F. A. 
Luedlnghaus, John H. 
Lutz, Dr. F. J. 
McCaffrey, Joseph 
McCann, John J. 
McCauley, Maggie 
McClintock, Chester 
McClure, Mary 
McClure, Sallie 
McConkin, William M. 
McDevitt, William 
McEntire, Walter 
Madeira, Walter C. 
Maginn, James C. 
Mahoney, William 
Marcus, Fred. 
Mardorf, Herm. 
Marent, Herm. 
Margenau, F. W. 
Marks, Sarah 
Marshall, William C. 
Martin, Ida M. 
Martin, Sophia T. 
Matthews, Anna L. 
Mehl, Henry 
Meierand, August 
Meinberg. Miss A. A. 
Merkel, William 
Meysenburg, Edward A. 
Minke, Hermann 
Mlizko, Antoinette 
Morton, Isaac W. 
Morton, William D. 
Moses, Dr. Gratz A. 
Nagel, Henry 
Nolte, John H. 
Ochs, William J. 
Orr, William George 
Pearson, Alfred S. 
Peat, Joseph 
Pluemer, Hermann 
Poetting, Henry 
Poll man, Mrs. Henry 
Pothoff, Mary 
Procter, Ella G. 
Proetz, Barnet 
Randall, John H. 
Rauschenbach, Robert 
Redemeier, William H. 
Reid, Joseph E. 
Rhodes, Frank 
Bobbins, E. C. 
Roberts, Frank W. J. 
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Robinson, James 
Roesch Anton 
Rose man, Frank 
Rosenthal, Minnie 
Roskilly, Mrs. J. H. 
Rudolph, W. F. 
Rueweler, Henry 
^t. John, Eddie 
Sanfeliz, Bernardino 
Sen a u in, L. C 
Scheffer, Louise 
Schmidt, Oscar 
Schneider, John 
Schnitkcr, Henry 
Schwartz, Fritz 
Scott, Thomas 
Sea very, C. W. 
Seckinger, F. M. 
Seiffarth, Alex. 
Semple, William 
Sheridan, Joseph 
Shields, Lizzie 
Shields, Richard 
Shrewsbury, Darwin 



Simmons, E. C. 
Skaer, Henry 
Smith, D. H. 
Smith, J. J. 
Sneider, Valentine 
Snowden, Robert A. 
Somes, Charles A. 
Staehlin, Christ. 
Stahl, David 
Stahmann, Christ. 
Steer, Dr. Justin 
Stern, Meyer 
Stevens, Mrs. Emma 
Stockstrom, E. H. 
Stoffregen, Louis 
Straub, W. L. 
Sluever, Tony 
Surbled, William M. 
Tanner, Horace 
Taylor, William 
Thomas, John H. 
Thornton, L. C. 
Traf ton, L. B. 
Turner, J. L. 



Vogler, John 
Vogt, Geo. M. 
Volmer, Uustav 
Vossler, John W. 
Wade, Capt. R. B. 
Wagner, Henry 
Wagner, Hugh K. 
Walsh, James 
W r alsh, J. J. 
Wardrop, Frances 
Weakly, Henry 
W r eiss,Adele 
Wellman, F. O. 
Whitehill, Ingham 
Whitman, Emma 
Widney, Dr. C. T. 
Wiese, Fred. 
Williams, Henry 
Winter, John 
Woestendieck, W. 
Wollbrink, William 
Wulze, Louise 
Young, Annie M. 
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REPORT OF ACTUARY. 



To the Honorable Board of Managers of the St. Louis Ptiblic School 



Your actuary respectfully presents his reports for the 
year ending December 31, 1879 : — 

1. General Fund — Receipts and Expenditures for 
the year 1879. 

2. Book Fund — Receipts and Expenditures for the 
year 1879. 

3. Historical Tables of Receipts and Expendi- 
tures from the beginning of the Library, November, 1865, 
to December 31, 1879. 

4. Receipts and Expenditures, November, 1865, to 
December 31, 1879. 



RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING THE YEAR 187!). 



Library. 



GENERAL FI ND. 



Receipts. 



Life- mem berships 

Partial payments on life- membership 

Temporary memberships 

Fines 

Interest and discount 

School Board appropriation* . . . . 

Henry Ames fand 

Bills payable 



$748 00 
12 50 
1,940 00 
770 72 



72 



3,387 66 
4,500 00 
110 30 



Total receipts 

Balance in treasury January 1. 1879 



$ 11, 469 90 
1,390 00 



Total 



$12,859 90 
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Expenditures. 

Stationery and blanks $458 10 

Furniture and fixture* ... * 74 65 

Postage 50 30 

Expense 436 19 

Advertising and printing 81 95 

Salaries 7,664 80 

Insurance 337 50 

Bills payable 110 30 

Book fund 1,008 00 

J. Philip Krieger, Jr., treasurer 1,587 65 



Total expenditures $11,800 44 

Contingent fund overdrawn January 1, 187v $29 50 

" balance December 31, 1879 . 363— 3313 

Balance in treasury December 31, 1879 1,096 33 



Total $12,859 90 

BOOK FUND. 

Receipts. 

Lost books paid for $38 85 

Collection of duplicates, issues, lines, etc 649 85 

Catalogues sold 4 05 

Periodicals sold 5 55 

Binding damaged and paid for 3 35 

Medical Society 94 00 

School Board appropriations 4,520 34 

Public School Library Bulletin 161 70 

General fund 1,008 00 

Cash donations 10 00 

Interest and discount 30 



Total receipts $8,495 99 

Contingent fund overdrawn, December 31, 1879 8 88 

Balance in treasury January 1, 1879 477 07 

Total $6,981 94 

Expenditures. 

Books $2,561 28 

Collection of duplicates 353 64 

Periodicals 648 84 

Binding 585 48 

Catalogues 139 90 

Public School Library Bulletin 318 62 

J. Philip Kreiger, Jr., treasurer 420 35 



Total expenditures $5,028 11 

Contingent fund overdrawn, January 1, 1879 24 41 

Balance in treasury December 31, 1879 1,929 42 



Total \ $6,981 94 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, NOVEMBER, 1865, TO DECEM- 
BER 31, 1879. 

Receipts. 

Life -memberships $13,417 00 

Partial pay menu on life -memberships 12 50 

Temporary memberships 41,901 50 

Fines 5,507 02 

Interest and discount 1 02 

Exhibitions and lectures 10,866 10 

Cash donations 2,503 95 

Rent 25 00 

Stationery and blanks 1 70 

Henry Ames f and and 8chool Board appropriations 105,049 60 

Collections and duplicates 4,616 35 

Periodicals and newspapers 417 25 

Books lost and paid for 423 55 

Books sold 42 16 

Catalogues sold 505 60 

Binding damaged and paid for 80 06 

Medical Society, paid for memberships 285 00 

Public School Library Bulletin 161 70 

Total expenditures $185,747 05 

Book contingent fund overdrawn, December 31, 1879 8 88 



$185,755 93 

Expenditures. 

Salaries 178,999 68 

Expenses 7,822 29 

Postage 576 45 

Stationery and blank-books 4,765 46 

Printing and advertising 1,712 03 

Furniture and fixtures 4,543 48 

Insurance 1,128 75 

Exhibitions and lectures 7,686 60 

Interest and discount 134 61 

Fuel and light 1,449 06 

Taxes 27 50 

Profit and loss 106 96 

Inventory 726 92 

J. Ph. Krieger, Jr., treasurer 2,008 00 

Books 37,326 74 

Periodicals 11,668 96 

Binding 12,777 30 

Collection of duplicates 3,458 27 

Catalogues 5,661 10 

Public School Library Bulletin 318 62 



Amount forward, $182,796 66 
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Balances, December 31, 1879. 

Amount forwaifi, $182,796 55 

Genera] fund $1,096 $3 

Book fund 1,989 42 

Book contingent fund 363— $2,909 38 

$185,755 93 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Fred. J. Soldan, 

Actuary. 



REPORT OF TREASURER. 

Public School Library, ) 
St. Louis, January 10, 1880. / 

To the Honorable Board of Managers St. Louis Public School Library. 

The undersigned, secretary and treasurer of ** The Board 

of President and Directors of St. Louis Public Schools," 

said Board being the depository of the funds of the Public 

School Library, respectfully reports : — 

GENERAL FUND. 

Balance in treasury October 1, 1879 $ 59 

Amount deposited by the secretary of the Board of Public Schools . . . 2,500 00 

Amount deposited by the actuary of the Board of Managers 790 90 

Total $3,291 49 

Amount paid out on warrants 2,259 16 

Balance iu treasury . $1,032 33 

book fund. 

Balance in treasury October 1, 1879 $775 77 

Amount deposited by the secretary of the Board of Public Schools . . . 2,500 00 

Amount deposited by the actuary of the Board of Managers 337 85 

Total $3,613 62 

Amount paid out on warrants 1,684 20 

Balance in treasury $1,929 42 

Respectfully submitted. 

Milton H. Wash, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



On page 36 of the report I have given the number en- 
rolled 1878-9, under six years of age, as 1,847, against 
5,235 for 1877-8. 

In my report for last year I mentioned the decision of the 
attorney of the Board, on account of which the Board had 
taken steps to exclude children under the age of six years 
from the schools. The State Constitution of Missouri 
enjoins upon the Legislature the duty of providing for the 
" gratuitous instruction ' of all children between the ages of 
six and twenty years. The attorney (March 12, 1878) gave 
an opinion to the effect that it would be necessary for the 
Board to obtain the sanction of the Legislature, if it deemed 
it necessary and advisable that a larger class of the popula- 
tion should share in the benefits of gratuitous education. 

The Board took action to prevent the further enrolment 
of children under the age of six years, but did not exclude 
those under age already enrolled in the schools. With the 
trifling exception of one school, this regulation was carried 
out in all the schools. The number of three-year-olds, 
accordingly, has decreased from 196 the year before to 
the past year; of four-year-olds, from 1,281 to 81 ; of five- 
year-olds, from 3,758 to 1,766. This decrease of children 
under six years has been accompanied by an increase in the 
total enrolment in the kindergarten from 5,359 to 6,202. 

By the plan adopted for the year 1878—9, all pupils enter- 
ing the lowest grade of the schools to which kindergartens 
were attached, were to attend the kindergarten for half a 
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day ; if they were six years of age, they could also attend 
the primary school for one half-day. By this plan, attend- 
ance on the kindergarten became compulsory in those 
schools in which the fifty-three kindergartens were located. 

In February, 1879, the Court of Appeals rendered deci- 
sion on a suit to restrain the Board from teaching certain 
branches in the schools, and to other than children from six 
to twenty years, to the effect that full power rests with the 
Board to determine these matters. The case has been 
appealed, and now rests with the Supreme Court. 

In the accompanying tables (pp. 188, 189) the statistics 
of the kindergartens for the present year may be inspected. 

COST OF TUITION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The total amount of salaries in this department for the 
131 paid teachers was $21,860; average number of pupils 
belonging in the kindergartens was 3,841, making the aver- 
age cost per pupil $5.70 ; cost for each of the 6,202 pupils 
enrolled, $3.52. 

The salaries paid have been much reduced. 



First I Second I Third Fourth . Fifth 
Year. Year. I Year. \ Year. Year. 



For whole day, director $450 00 $475 00 $500 00, $550 00 |600 00 

" half " 250 00 275 00 300 00| 325 00j 350 00 

" whole day. paid assistant 1 200 00 

" half ! 125 00 j 

The cost of tuition in the kindergarten for 1875-6 was, 
for each pupil belonging, $11.36; for each pupil enrolled, 
$5.76. For 1876-7, for each pupil belonging, $9 ; for each 
pupil enrolled, $4.05. 

This shows a constant reduction in the cost of instruction 
in the kindergarten, and forms a very important considera- 
tion in the question of the introduction or pontinuance of 
the kindergarten in the public-school system. 

The average cost of tuition in all the schools (see p. 
48) is $16.73 for each pupil belonging, and $11.78 for each 
pupil enrolled in the course of the year. 
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In my report for 1875-6 I have discussed the several 
questions relative to the course of study and management 
of the kindergarten, and in my report for 1876-7 I have 
given extended statistics as to results. 

As the kindergarten has now been in operation for six 
years, and on a very extended scale, the time has arrived 
when the subject may be discussed in the light of experi- 
ence, and satisfactory conclusions reached as to the advisa- 
bility of continuing and extending the system, thus far 
developed. 1 

1 The history of the establishment of the kindergarten with us is per- 
haps of sufficient interest to be rehearsed here in a note. 

1. From the report of the superintendent for 1870-1 : — 

" The average duration of the school-life of a child in manufacturing 
districts is Only three entire years. Commencing at the age of seven, he 
completes his school education at ten. If he could be properly cared for 
in school at five years of age, his school-life would last five years. This 
period would suffice to make a durable impression on his life. 

"The exclusion of pupils under seven years of age, to which I have 
alluded in previous reports, still continues, but not to such an extent as 
formerly. In certain sections of the city where the influences are cor- 
rupting to the children, they being obliged to play on the street, it is 
decidedly better to have them in school at an early age, artd to so far 
modify the tasks imposed on them as to prevent overstraining their deli- 
cate organisms. The kindergarten system of culture for the young is 
justly receiving much attention from educators everywhere. To it we 
must look for valuable hints on the method of conducting our Instruction 
in the lowest primary grades." 

The establishment of an experimental kindergarten was accordingly 
recommended. It got no farther, however, than the experiment made at 
the Everett Primary School, wherein some of the features of the kinder- 
garten were adopted. 

2. Col. Rombauer introduced a resolution, in November, 1871, into the 
Board, appointing a committee for a report on " play-schools." 

This committee reported March 12, 1872, as follows (the report being 
laid over) : — 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE OX PLAY-SCHOOLS. 

To the President and Board of Directors of St. Louis Public Schools. 

An investigation into the merits of play-schools, their practical operation 
in other places, and the earnest enthusiasm of all supporters of their 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE KINDERGARTEN FOR A PLACE IN THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The question of the kindergarten cannot be settled without 
considering many subordinate questions. 

In one sense the whole of life is an education, for man is 
a being that constantly develops — for good or evil. In 
every epoch of his life an education goes on. There are 



institution, has convinced your committee that our public-school system 
can no doubt be improved in that direction. However, though highly 
recommended, the play-school has nowhere found a general application. 
An institution of this description, under the direction of Prof. A. Douai, 
of Newark, N. J., is the only one which enjoys the direct support of the 
public-school authorities. This play-school is in a flourishing condition, 
and the subsequent success of its pupils in the district schools is stated to 
be most satisfactory, as these pupils are almost invariably at the head of 
their classes. 

While a great many children do not enjoy the advantages of the super- 
vision and guidance of parents whose intellectual culture, pecuniary 
means, and business relations would permit to give the necessary time, 
or to secure play-grounds, playmates, and playthings which would invite 
the full bodily and mental activity of the child, institutions which, by 
association and combination of means, can secure these desired facilities 
must be highly commendable. 

From the reviewed and digested experience of others, your committee 
has come to the conclusion that an educational institution preceding the 
day-education of the district schools, dealing with children at the tender 
age when they are most susceptible for lasting impressions, should try to 
attain, besides its negative benefits, the following positive objects : — 

1. To develop the individuality of the child sufficiently that the same 
should not be obliterated by subsequent class-education. 

2. To shape its character, and train it to perseverance, strength, and 
mental vigor. 

3. To elicit talents, independent action, and leading tendencies of mind, 
by giving them the opportunity of, and by inviting, their expression. 

4. To acquaint the child with nature and its forces, through play. 

5. To lead the chUd to habits of order, classification, and system. 

6. To give the child a taste for beauty as the best safeguard against vice. 

7. To give the child ample exercise, and the surroundings of health. 
The above objects can be advanced to no inconsiderable extent by the 

Institution of play-schools, and this influence will aid our district-school 
system beyond expectation. However, no definite method in their admin- 
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well-defined epochs of growth or of education : that of 
infancy, in which education is chiefly that of use and wont, 
the formation of habits as regards the care of the person, 
and the conduct within family life ; that of youth, wherein 
the child learns in the school how to handle those instru- 



i stmt ions and no definite system in their organization has yet been arrived 
at. For this reason, a practical test of the system in our own midst, and 
under the supervision of the Board and its officers, would appear to be 
most desirable. It should be also ascertained whether there is an actual 
demand for an institution of that kind in our community. 

Your committee therefore recommend to aid such an institution with 
means, provided citizens taking an interest in similar educational institu- 
tions will give a practical expression to such interest by also aiding the 
same with their private means. 

Your committee therefore recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions : — 

1. That $1,000 are hereby appropriated for the institution of a play- 
school, provided private citizens furnish a similar amount for the same 
purpose. 

2. That the institution and the funds created as above shall be under the 
control of the president, superintendent, and chairman of the Teachers 
Committee of the Board. 

3. That the objects of that school shall be the same as expressed in this 
report. 

4. That admission to said play-school shall be free. 

5. That the citizens contributing to the establishment of that play-school 
may select its locality, and elect an advisory committee for its manage- 
ment. 

6. That the superintendent of the public schools shall report from time 
to time upon its condition and progress. 

ROBT. J. RoMBAl'KK, 
W. DOSNCH, 

Thomas Riciiksox. 
3. Frpm superintendent's report for 1871-2 : — 

4< From his third year, the child begins to widen the sphere of his activity 
so much as to extend it beyond the family influence. Through play, he 
comes in contact with children of other families; aud soon after this 
commences, he needs the counterbalancing influences of the school. 
Through contact with other children in play — especially where, as hap- 
pens in cities, the street is the place of this association — his will develops 
powerfully, and something more is needed for its control than the mere 
family nurture. 

"The regime of the school (more general than that of the family) is 

13 
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mentalities which enable him to participate in the intellectual 
or theoretical acquisitions of the human race, and wherein, 
at the same time, he lejirns those habits of industry, regu- 
larity and punctuality, and self-control which enable him 
to combine with his fellow-men in civil society and in the 
state ; then there is that education which follows the period 
of school-education — the education which one gets by the 
apprenticeship to a vocation or calling in life. Other spheres 



needed to prevent arbitrariness and caprice, and to secure the growth of 
proper respect for elders, and for moral and civil ordinances. That three- 
fold reverence which Goethe speaks of as the basis of all higher life — 
reverence for superiors, for equals, and for inferiors — is very difficult to 
inculcate if the child remains too long under family influence, without the 
training of the school. School discipline is found to be far more potent 
when applied at the age of Ave than at the age of eight years. 

" I hope another year will witness the formation of a sufficient number 
of small primary schools — founded more or less on the kindergarten 
plan — to accommodate all of the localities situated near the river and in 
our manufacturing districts. A genuine kindergarten, as an experiment, 
would furnish additional hints to our teachers and suggestions to the 
Board, enough to doubly repay the cost of its support." 

4. From superintendent's report for 1872-8 : — 

" We do not look so much to the gain in intellectual possessions as to 
the training of the will into correct habits during the years previous to the 
seventh. After his third year the child becomes social, and hungers for 
companionship. In the school he can secure this with less danger to him 
than on the street. Such careful training in habits of regularity, punc- 
tuality, industry, cleanliness, self-control, and politeness as are given in 
the ordinary primary-school, and still more efficiently in the well-conducted 
kindergarten, are of priceless benefit to the community. They lessen the 
number of rough, ungovernable youths, whose excesses are the menace of 
the peace of society." 

The offer of Miss Susie K. Blow to undertake gratuitously the» instruc- 
tion of one teacher appointed by the Board, and to supervise and manage 
a kindergarten, provided the Board would furnish the rooms and a salaried 
teacher, was accepted; and in the report of the Teachers Committee, 
August 26, 1873, it was recommended — 

"That room No. 4 of the Des Peres School be devoted for the present 
year to the purpose of ascertaining, by a faithful experiment, what valua- 
ble features the kindergarten may have, that can be utilized in our primary 
schools; and, for this purpose, that Miss Mary A. Timberlake be assigned 
to this room, with rank of first assistant ; and that Miss Susie E. Blow, 
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of education are the state, or body-politic, and its relation to 
the individual, wherein the latter acts as a citizen, making 
laws through his elected representatives, and assisting in 
their execution ; the church, wherein he learns to see all 
things under the form of eternity, and to derive thence the 
ultimate standards of his theory and practice in life. 

The question of the kindergarten also involves, besides 
this one of province — i.e., the question whether there is 
a place for it — the consideration of its disciplines, or what 
it accomplishes in the way of theoretical insight or of prac- 
tical will-power; these two, and the development of the 
emotional nature of the human being. Exactly what does 
the kindergarten attempt to do in these directions? And 
then, after the what it does is ascertained, arises the ques- 
tion whether it is desirable to attempt such instruction in 
the school ; whether it does not take the place of more 



having proffered her services gratuitously, the same be accepted, and 
the school be placed under her control and supervision. " 

[Signed] Ebkr Peacock, 



Chas. F. Meyer, 
Wm. C. Wilson, 
Felix Coste, 
J. W. Shockey, 
Geo. T. Murphy, , 



Teachers 
Committee. 



Before Miss Blow's experiment in the Des Peres School, the kindergar- 
ten was ouly a vague dream in the St. Louis' schools; since that time, the 

has been the progress : — 
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desirable training, which the school has all along been fur- 
nishing ; or whether it does not, on the other hand, trench 
on the province of the education within the family — a period 
of nurture wherein the pupil gets most of his internal, or 
subjective, emotional life developed? If the kindergarten 
takes the child too soon from the family, and abridges the 
period of nurture, it must perforce injure his character on 
the whole ; for the period of nurture is like the root-life of 
the plant, essential for the development of the above-ground 
life of the plant, essential for the public life of the man, the 
life wherein he combines with his fellow-men. 

Then, again, there is involved the question of education 
for vocation in life — the preparation for the arts and trades 
that are to follow school-life — as the third epoch in life- 
education. Should the education into the technicalities of 
vocations be carried down into the school-life of the pupil ; 
still more, should it be carried down into the earliest period 
of transition from the nurture-period to the school -period ? 

Besides these essential questions, there are many others 
of a subsidiary nature, — those relating to expense, to the 
training of teachers and their supply, to the ability of public- 
school boards to manage such institutions, to the proper 
buildings for their use, the proper length of sessions, the 
•degree of strictness of discipline to be preserved, etc., etc. 
The former essential questions relate to the desirability of 
kindergarten education ; the latter relate to the practica- 
bility of securing it. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of the kindergarten offer, 
as grounds for its establishment, such claims for its effi- 
ciency as might reasonably be claimed only for the totality 
of human education, in its five-fold aspect — of nurture, 
school, vocation, state, and church. If what they claim 
for it were met with as actual results, we certainly should 
realize the fairest ideals of a perfected type of humanity at 
once. Such claims, however, can be made only of a life- 
long education in its fiye-fold aspect, ahd not of any pos- 
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sible education which lasts only from one to four years in 
the life of the individual. Notwithstanding this exaggera- 
tion, it may prove to be the case that the kindergarten is 
justified in claiming a province heretofore unoccupied by 
the school or by family nurture, and a province which is 
of the utmost importance to the right development of those 
phases of life which follow it. It is, indeed, no reproach to 
the friends of the 44 new education" (as they call it) to 
accuse them of exaggeration. The only fault which we 
may charge them with is a tendency to ignore, or under- 
rate, the educational possibilities of the other provinces of 
human life, and especially those of the school as it has 
hitherto existed. 1 

. The disciples of Froebel everywhere see the world in this 
way. With them the theory of the kindergarten is the 

1 To illustrate the breadth of view which the advocates of the kindergar- 
ten entertain In regard to the theory and practical value of the kindergarten, 
I quote here a statement of its rationale, furnished me by Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, justly considered the leading advocate for the new education in 
this country : — 

41 The rationale of FroebePs method of education is only to be given by 
a statement of the eternal laws which organize human nature on the one 
side and the material universe on the other. 

* * Human nature and the material universe are related contrasts, which 
it Is the personal life of every human being to unify. Material nature is 
the unconscious manifestation of God, and includes the human body, with 
which man finds himself in relation so vital that he takes part in perfecting 
it by means of the organs ; and this part of nature is the only part of nature 
which can be said to be dominated vitally by man, who, in the instance of 
Jesus Christ, so purified it by never violating any law of human nature — 
which (human nature) is God's intentional revelation of Himself to each — 
that He seems to have had complete dominion, and could make Himself 
visible or invisible at will ; transfiguring His natural body by His spiritual 
body, as on the Mount of Transfiguration ; or consuming it utterly, as on 
the Mount of Ascension. Whether man, in this atmosphere, will ever do 
this, and thus abolish natural death, or not, there is no doubt there will be 
infinite approximation to this glorification of humanity in proportion as 
education does justice to the children, as Froebel' s education aims to do 
it; for it is his principle to lead children to educate themselves from the 
beginning — like Socrates's demon — forbidding the wrong and leaving the 
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theory of the world of man and nature. Froebel himself 
was as much a religious (or moral) enthusiast as a peda- 
gogical reformer. The moral regeneration of the race is 
the inspiring ideal which his followers aim to realize. 

I do not disparage this lofty ideal ; it is the ideal which 
every teacher should cherish. No other one is a worthy 
one for the teacher of youth ! But I think that any gifted 
teacher in our district schools, our high schools, or our col- 
leges, may, as reasonably as the teacher of the kindergarten, 
have this lofty expectation of the moral regeneration of the 
race to follow from his teachings. If the child is more sus- 
ceptible at the early age when he enters the kindergarten, 
and it is far easier then to mould his personal habits, his 
physical strength and skill, and his demeanor towards his 
equals and his superiors, yet, on the other hand, the high- 
school teacher or the college professor comes into relation 
with him when he has begun to demand for himself an 



self-activity free to goodness and truth, which It is destined to pursue 
forever and ever." 

A writer in the Canadian School Journal gives utterance to the follow- 
ing estimate of the value of kindergartens : — 

" Graduated from a true kindergarten, a child rejoices in an individual 
self -poise and power which makes his own skill and judgment important 
factors of his future progress. He is not like every other child who has 
been in his class ; he is himself. His own genius, whatever it may be, 
has had room for growth, and encouragement to express itself. He 
therefore sees some object in his study, some purpose In his effort. 
Everything in his course has been illuminated by the same informing 
thought ; and, therefore, with the attraction that must spring up in the 
young mind from the use of material objects in his work, instead of a 
weariness, his way has been marked at every step by a buoyant happiness 
and an eager interest. Any system that produces such results is educa- 
tionally a good system. But when you add that all this has been done so 
naturally and so judiciously that the child has derived as much physical 
as mental advantage, and an equally wholesome moral development, who 
can deny that it is superior to any other yet devised or used, and that, as 
such, it is the inalienable birthright of every child to be given the advan- 
tages of its training? * * * Before the time of Froebel, the science 
of pedagogics was founded upon abstruse thought, although sometimes 
introducing — as in the various object-systems — the concrete form as a 
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explanation of the problem of life, and it is possible, for the 
first time, at this age to lead him to insight — the imme- 
diate philosophical view of the universality and necessity of 
principles. Insight is the faculty of highest principles, and, 
of course, more important than all other theoretical disci- 
plines. It is therefore probable that the opportunity of the 
teacher who instructs pupils at the age of sixteen years and 
upwards is, on an average, more precious for the welfare of 
the individual than that of the teacher whose pupils are 
under six years. This advantage, however, the teacher of 
the youngest pupils has : that she may give them an influ- 
ence that will cause them to continue their education in 
after-life. The primary school, with its four years' course, 
usually enrolls five pupils where the grammar-school, with a 
course of four years, enrolls only one pupil. The impor- 
tance of the primary school is seen in the fact that it affects a 
much larger proportion of the inhabitants of a community, 



means of education ; but Froebel, by a Divine inspiration, laid aside his 
books, wherein theory mystified theory, and studied the child. He said, 
God will indicate to us in the native instincts of His creature the best 
method for its development and governance. He watched the child at its 
play, and at its work. He saw that it was open to impressions from every 
direction ; that its energies were manifested by unceasing curiosity and 
unceasing restlessness ; that, if left to itself, the impossibility of reaching 
auy satisfactory conclusions in its researches, little by little stifled its 
interest ; the eager desire to explore deeply the world of ideas and objects 
before him passed into a superficial observation, heeding little and sure 
of nothing. He saw that the law which made it flit from object to object 
in this unceasing motion was a law of development implanted by God, 
and, therefore, good ; but that, unless it were directed and given aim and 
purpose, it became an element of mischief as well. Then what could be 
done? How was the possible angel to be developed, and the possible devil 
to be defeated? Froebel said: 4 If we take God's own way, we must be 
right ; so let us direct into a systematic, but natural course of employment 
all these tender fancies, these fearless little hands and feet, and these 
precious little eager souls ; and then we shall work with the Divine love 
and intelligence, and it with us, and our children shall find the good and 
avoid the evil.' Then year was added to year of thought and study and 
practice, until he gave his system to the world in its present completed 
form." 
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while the importance of the high school rests on the fact 
that its education develops insight and directive power, so 
that its graduates do most of the thinking and planning 
that is done for the community. 

But there are special disciplines which the child of five 
years may receive profitably, that the youth of sixteen would 
not find sufficiently productive. I have already discussed, 
under the topic of Evening Schools (pp. 126, and following), 
the industrial training that the kindergarten furnishes. With 
the author's permission, I make the following extracts from 
an admirable (unpublished) lecture by Miss Susan E. Blow — 
to whom our kindergartens are so deeply indebted — on the 
subject of the several phases of the kindergarten education 
which form its distinctive features of contrast with other 
education : — 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 

" Let a child try to fashion his lump of clay into a bird's-nest, and, 
though his effort yield no other result, it will certainly lead him to examine 
carefully the next bird's-nest he sees. Let him make an apple and a pear, 
and he must feel their difference in form as he would never have done 
had he simply looked at the two fruits. Let him attempt to lay with his 
sticks the outline of a house, and his attention cannot fail to be caught by 
facts of direction and proportion. Let him apply numbers in weaving, 
and their relations grow interesting to him. Lead him to construct sym- 
metrical figures, and he must feel the laws of symmetry. Teach him rhyth- 
mic movements, and he must recognize rhythm. All things are revealed in 
the doing; and productive activity both enlightens and develops the mind. 

" It has always been a difficult problem to strike the balance between 
knowledge and power. The mind is not a sponge ; nor is education the 
absorption of facts. On the other hand, nothing is more dangerous than 
energy uncontrolled by knowledge and insight. The mind, like the stom- 
ach, suffers from overloading, yet both need constant food. The test of 
healthy assimilation is increasing strength, and we know we are supplying 
the mind with the right kind and amount of food if we notice a gain in 
vigor and originality. The child's intense play is nature's effort to order 
the thronging impressions of the first years of life, and the kindergarten 
simply follows nature in alternating receptive and creative activities 4 , and 
in constantly registering the results of perception in reproduction. 

" In an age so analytical and scientific as our own, the kindergarten has 
a special value. Scientific methods need to be supplemented in education 
by artistic processes. The scientist, beginning with the embodied fact, 
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seeks its relations and its causes ; the thought of the artist is the final 
cause of the statue, the painting, or the poem. The scientist, 'handi- 
capped by fact and riveted to matter,' struggles painfully towards the 
spiritual; while before the artist the invisible is constantly shaping the 
visible, and the eternal declaring itself in the transitory. The restless 
scientist strives to order a bewildering variety; the artist instinctively 
realizes the unity from which variety is evolved, and feels the soul of the 
whole animating each particular part. We prepare the children for spir- 
itual insight when we lead them to create. 

" Again, the representative system is death to superficiality and self- 
conceit. The child's imperfect results teach him humility, and stir him 
to fresh effort. He is constantly testing his perceptions by production, 
and measuring himself by his attainment. He learns that what he can use 
is his ; that only what he consciously holds he truly possesses. He finds 
out in what directions he can best work, and transforms uncomprehended 
tendency into definite character. He advances, on the one hand, from 
perception to conception, from conception to reproduction, from repro- 
duction to definition; and, on the other, from an instinctive to a self- 
directing activity, and from this to self-knowledge and self-control. Thus, 
by the same process, he unlocks creation, and realizes in himself the 
image of his Creator. 

" The order of the kindergarten gifts follows the order of mental evolu- 
tion ; and at each stage of the child's growth, Froebel presents him with 
his 'objective counterpart.' 'The child,' he says, 'develops, like all 
things, according to laws as simple as they are Imperative. Of these, the 
simplest and most imperative is: that force existing must exert itself; 
exerting itself, it grows strong; strengthening, it unfolds; unfolding, it 
represents and creates; representing and creating, it lifts itself to con- 
sciousness, aud culminates in insight.' This perception of the course of 
development determines his idea of the stages of early education. It 
should aim, first, to strengthen the senses and muscles, conceived as the 
tools of the spirit ; second, to prepare for work by technical training, and 
to aid self-expression by supplying objects which, through their indeflnite- 
ness, may be made widely representative; third, to provide material 
adapted to the conscious production of definite things, and diminish the 
suggest iveness of this material in direct ratio to the increase of creative 
power; and, fourth, by analysis of the objects produced, and the method 
of their production, lift the child to conscious communion with his own 
thought. The first stage of this educational process is realized through 
the songs for mother and child; the second, through the kindergarten 
games, the simpler occupations, and the first two gifts ; the third, through 
the exercises with blocks, tablets, slats, sticks, and rings, and the work 
in drawing, folding, cutting, peas- work, and modelling ; and the fourth, 
through the wise appeal of the kindergartener to the thought of the child, 
as she leads him slowly from the what to the how, and from the how to 
the why and wherefore of his own action. 

" The definitely productive exercises begin with the third gift. Froebel 
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contends that the proverbial abstractiveness of children is a perversion of 
the faculties of investigation and construction, and that the broken toys 
strewn over our nursery floors express the mind's impatient protest 
against finished and complicated things. Unable to rest in externals, the 
child breaks his toys to find out * what is inside,' and, scornful of what 
makes no appeal to his activity, he turns from the most elegant playthings 
to the crude results of his own manufacture. What he wants is, not some- 
thing made for him, but material to make something himself. What he 
needs is an object which he can take to pieces without destroying, and 
through which he can gratify his instinct to transform and to reconstruct. 

" At the same time, the possibilities of the object must not be too varied, 
And it must be suggestive through its limitations. The young mind may 
be as easily crushed by excess as it is paralyzed by defect. Hence Froebei's 
choice of a cube divided into eight smaller cubes. It is easily separated 
into its elements, and easily reconstructed. It is capable of a reasonable 
number of transformations, and its crude resemblances satisfy the child's 
crude thought. It offers no variety of form to confuse his mind, but 
rigidly confines him to vertical and horizontal, to the right angle and 
the square. Moreover, he can scarcely arrange his blocks in any way 
without their taking forms which will suggest some object he has seen. 
If he piles them one above the other, a word from mother or kindergartener 
enables him to see in the unsought result of his doings a tower, a light- 
house, or a lamp-post. If he arranges them side by side, he is confronted 
with a wall ; if in two parallel rows, behold the railroad. The change of 
a single block transforms the railroad into a train of cars; and, with 
another movement, the cars vanish in a house. Having, as it were, 
reached these results accidentally, the child next directly alms to repro- 
duce them ; and thus, through the suggestiveness of his material, is helped 
from an instinctive to a self-directing activity, and from simple energy to 
definite production. This point once attained, he triumphs over more and 
more complicated material, and constrains an ever-increasing variety of 
elements to obey his thought. With planes and sticks he advances to sur- 
face representation, and prepares the way for drawing, and finally begins, 
of himself, to form letters and to spell out the names of familiar things. 

" His progress, like that of the race, moves thus from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the fact to the picture, and from the picture to the sign. 
Through analysts of their productions the children are slowly awakened to 
facts of form and relations of number, and led to the clear and precise use 
of language. As they grow older, the analysis becomes more definite and 
extended ; and whereas the baby beginners only name the objects they pro- 
duce, the more advanced children tell how they make each object, and the 
graduating class must be able to resolve whatever they create into its 
elements, and state the facts of form, number, direction, and relation 
which it illustrates. I consider this final stage very important, for the 
reason that it makes clear to the mind the meaning of all its experiences, 
and leads from the particular fact to the principle governing all the facts 
of the given class. 
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"With children whoiiave completed the pure kindergarten course, the 
gifts may be profitably used to teach the rudiments of geometry and arith- 
metic. The geometric forms are first recognized, then sought under their 
veiled manifestations in nature, then applied in construction, then con- 
sciously produced, clearly analyzed, and sharply defined, and finally shown 
in their relations to each other. Thus, the child who begins by simply 
calling his building-blocks 1 cubes,' will end by recognizing in his cube the 
solid, the polyhedron, the hexahedron, the prism, and the parallelo piped, 
and will comprehend its precise definition as a rectangular parallelo piped 
whose faces are equal squares. So, beginning by pointing out the square 
corners of his cube, he ends with the definite conception of a right angle, 
as produced when two straight lines meet each other so as to make the 
adjacent angles equal. All the simple problems of geometry may be illus- 
trated to perception and grasped as matters of fact, and the mind thus be 
prepared for the geometrical reasoning of later years. 

" It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the evident adaptation of the gifts to 
the teaching of arithmetic. Infinitely varied exercises in counting, and in 
the four fundamental rules, may be given with sticks, while the divided 
solids offer striking illustrations of fractional parts. Halves, quarters, 
and eighths must grow clear through the right use of the third and fourth 
gifts, while the fifth and sixth lead on in their natural division to thirds, 
ninths, and twenty-sevenths, and may also be used to illustrate halves, 
quarters, sixths, and twelfths. The salient features of the method used 
are: 1. To excite Interest in the relations of numbers, rather than to give 
mechanical drill. 2. To constantly associate number and form, making 
them mutually illustrative. 3. To apply numbers to mechanical and 
artistic production. Whereas, in the kindergarten proper, the child 
abstracted from his productions numerical facts, he now directly seeks In 
his constructions to solve numerical problems. To Illustrate: With a 
given number of blocks the children are required to build a house of stated 
height, breadth, and thickness, with a fixed number of windows and doors 
of definite dimension, and, having built it, to calculate its square and 
cubic contents. With their tablets they make squares, oblongs, rhombs, 
etc., of different sizes, noting length, breadth, and contents ; or with their 
sticks develop symmetrical figures from different mathematical centres, 
calculating themselves the number of sticks required for each new addi- 
tion. Gradually they grow capable of abstract exercises, and, far from 
finding vexation in multiplication and madness in fractions, their lessons 
in arithmetic are to them a delight and an Inspiration. 

" From this imperfect survey of the gifts, let us turn now to the occupa- 
tions. These are perforating, sewing, drawing, intertwining, weaving, 
folding, cutting, peas-work, card-board and clay modelling. 

" The perforating tool is a sharp needle fastened into a wooden handle. 
Holding this in a perfectly vertical position, the child pricks small round 
holes in paper. Little children are provided with drawings In bold lines, 
and by perforating these lines, produce on the opposite side of the paper a 
raised outline of the drawn figure. As they grow more expert, they pro- 
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cluce pictures in relief by delicately perforating the surface between the 
lines. They also receive paper marked off in squares, and, first pricking 
the corners of these squares, and then by careful perforations connecting 
these corners, obtain vertical and horizontal lines of different lengths. 
These are next united to form figures, and as the eye gains accuracy and 
the hand precision, advance is made to slanting and curved lines and their 
combinations. 

" Squared paper perforated only at the corners, and outline pictures 
perforated at distances of about the eighth of an inch, give the basis of the 
sewing exercises. Armed with worsted and an embroidery needle, the 
child connects the corners of the paper and works various combinations 
of lines, or carefully retraces the outlines of pictures. The salient feature 
in the new occupation is variety of color, and through this simple work 
the harmonies and contrasts of color may be indicated, and the attention 
directed to the colors of natural objects. 

" Sewing and pricking culminate in drawing, which again emphasizes 
both combinations of lines and representation of objects — hinting, on the 
one hand, the elements of design, and on the other the first principles of 
artistic reproduction. Beginning by copying the outlines they have laid 
with sticks, the children advance to reproduction of the figures resulting 
from combinations of tablets ; and from these, first to front views, and 
finally to simple perspective representations of the solids and their trans- 
formations. As the first step in drawing is to learn to see correctly, it is 
evident that all the exercises, both in gifts and occupations, prepare for 
the use of pencil and chalk. As the mediation of word and object-drawing 
is of vast importance in its reaction on the mind, and as the soul of all 
technical processes, it is the indispensable basis of industrial education. 

"The material for intertwiniug consists of strips of paper of different 
colors, lengths, and widths, which, folded lengthwise and plaited according 
to definite rules, represent a great variety of geometric and artistic forms. 
The plaiting by rule must, however, lead up to free combinations. 

" In the occupation of mat-plaiting, the child weaves strips of paper 
into a leaf of paper cut into strips, but with a margin left at each end to 
keep the strips in place. Designs are not imitated from patterns, but 
produced by numerical combinations. In this mediation of number and 
form lies the special significance of the weaving exercises, which, however, 
are also valuable for cultivating the sense of color. 

" The folding material consists of square, rectangular, and triangular 
pieces of paper, with which a variety of figures are produced by slight 
modifications of a few definite ground-forms. Through this occupation, 
ideas of sequence and connection are emphasized, and the relation of 
mathematics to artistic production indicated. 

" In the occupation of cutting, a square or triangle of paper is folded 
and cut by rule ; and the pieces into which it is thus separated are com- 
bined in symmetric forms, and mounted on a sheet of paper or card-board. 
The child is also encouraged to originate cuts. 

"By fastening sticks, sharpened at the ends, into peas soaked in 
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water, our little worker next produces the skeletons of real objects and 
of geometric forms. This occupation leads to close analj-sis of form, 
connects different solids with their corresponding planes, and prepares 
for perspective drawing. 

" While peas- work throws into relief the outlines of objects, card-board- 
modelling represents their surface-boundaries, and clay-work brings us 
back to the solid Itself. By modifications of and additions to the sphere, 
cube, and cylinder, a variety of objects are represented ; and these typical 
forms are more definitely recognized in the works of nature and of man. 

"Taken as a whole, the occupations apply the principles suggested by 
the gifts, and give permanence to their vanishing transformations. It will 
be observed that particular occupations connect with particular gifts. 
Thus, pricking, sewing, and drawing, which are essentially one, connect 
with the sticks and rings ; intertwining and mat-plaiting connect with the 
slats ; folding and cutting, with the tablets and peas-work ; card-board and 
clay-modelling with the undivided and divided solids of the first six gifts. 
It is also noticeable that while the gifts move from the solid to the sur- 
face, the line, and the point, the occupations, reversing this movement, 
develop from point to line, surface, and solid ; and that while the deter- 
mined material of the gifts limits to the combination and arrangement of 
unchangeable elements, the plastic material of the occupations is increas- 
ingly subservient to the modifying thought and touch of the embryo artist. 

"As has been repeatedly said, the aim of the kindergarten is to strengthen 
and develop productive activity. But we must be conscious of ideas before 
we can express them ; and we must gain the mastery of material before we 
can use it as a means of expression. Hence the first use of the gifts is to 
waken, by their suggestiveness, the mind's sleeping thoughts, and the first 
use of the occupations to train the eye and the mind to be the ready ser- 
vants of the will. While the child is still imitative in the occupations, he 
becomes inventive in the gifts ; but as he grows to be more and more a 
law unto himself, he turns from the coercion of his blocks, tablets, and 
sticks, to obedient paper and clay, and, ultimately outgrowing the simpler 
occupations, concentrates his interest in the exercises of drawing, coloring, 
and modelling. These artistic processes, with a technical training accord- 
ing to the very successful Russian plan, might, it seems to me, be 'profitably 
introduced into our regular school-course. " 

The symbolism involved in all things — for in nature 
everything corresponds to spirit, and hence each lower, 
material object is in some sense a key to unlock the per- 
ception of a higher, more subtle object — this symbolism 
is the basis of the intellectual value of the gifts of Froebcl. 
No other educator since Plato's time has understood so well 
the connection of the child's first activities with his subse- 
quent ones, and the significance of what is rudimentary us 
a preparation for what is to follow. 
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The following extracts (from another unpublished lecture 
of Miss Blow) point out this symbolical education as 
Froebel has intended it : — 

THE SYMBOLIC PHASE OF EDUCATION. 

"The instinct of children is to share the life around them. Little girls 
are eager to help in the work of the house — to sweep, dust, cook, sew, 
or do anything that older people are doing. The boy will follow his father 
to the farm, to the forge, to the shop, and is proud and happy to be of the 
least use. How often do father and mother reject the weak but willing 
help of the little child ! How often do they complain bitterly of the lazi- 
ness, selfishness, and indifference of the older son or daughter? 

"As the child' s interests and sympathies expand, he comes to notice the 
different activities of men. With the presentiment that he too is born to 
be a worker in the world, he eagerly watches the world's work ; and, not 
content with watching, he tries to imitate. The baby will try to follow 
the motions of those he sees working. The older child digs and plants, 
makes houses In the sand, floats his tiny boat on the water, and dams the 
stream to turn his toy mill. Froebel responds to the effort of the baby by 
a series of dramatic games representing the movements peculiar to differ- 
ent kinds of work, and to the need of the older child by the gifts and 
occupations of the kindergarten, through which he is enabled to imitate 
all kinds of technical and artistic processes. 

44 The Importance of industrial education is every day more widely admit- 
ted. That Froebel has found the true beginning of technical training is 
also quite generally recognized. It is one of the important features of 
the system that a definite training of the hand is begun in babyhood. 
There are games to strengthen and give freedom to the wrist ; there are 
games to discipline the muscles of the arm ; there are games to teach force 
and flexibility to the fingers. The hand is man's first and most important 
tool. It cannot be too early taught to obey his thought and execute his 
will. We shall have no large class of skilled workmen until we learn 
from Froebel how to keep hands from growing clumsy and fingers from 
getting stiff. 

44 The most fascinating feature of Froebel's games to a thoughtful per- 
son is, however, their reaction on thought. They are rooted, every one of 
them, in the relationship of feeling, action, and thought ; they obey, without 
exception, that deep law which connects instinct, expression, and insight. 
How, through their contrasts, the activity of comparison is roused ; how 
they quicken and intensify perception ; what presentimeuts they create of 
the subtle relationships of sound and movement; how they stir in the 
child the sense of proportion ; how they show the soul of harmony in the 
relations of numbers; how they foreshadow even the mysterious corre- 
spondences of space and time. All these things, and many, many others, 
can only be realized by those who, believing that in the night of uncon- 
sciousness slumber all the possibilities of the poet and the philosopher, 
will have patience to watch with Froebel for tiie dawning of the soul's light. 
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"The opponents of the kindergarten have indulged in a great deal of 
scornful mirth over what they have been pleased to call its false and perni- 
cious symbolism. Can that be seriously called an educational system, 
they ask, which allows balls to be called fishes and frogs, cats and squirrels ; 
which sees in little match-like sticks, trees and lamp-posts and soldiers ; 
which makes the same block stand for a house, a chair, and a sheep ; and 
even uses the child's lingers to represent his grandmother, his parents, and 
his brothers and sisters? 

"Again, Froebel appeals from the scorn of his critics to the history of the 
race and the instinctive manifestations of the child. He hears untutored 
men call the brave man a lion, the meek man a lamb, the cunning man 
a fox. He hears the savage describe his face, not as round, but as moon ; 
and says of his fruit that it is sugar-cane, instead of saying that it is sweet. 
He finds among the monuments of ancient art three cubes standing side 
by side, inscribed with the names of the three Graces. He studies rever- 
ently Egypt's great unsolved problems, as they are imaged in the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. He reads the spirit's faint intuition of immortality in 
the mysterious phoenix. Finding everywhere that man has sought to 
express in symbols the truth he feels, but does not understand, he turns 
his eyes upon the child, to seek in his instinctive life another parallel with 
the development of mankind. At once he notices the tendency of child- 
hood to detect and delight in the most remote resemblances. * Father 
and mother stars,' calls out a two-year-old baby, on seeing in the sky two 
large, bright stars, in the midst of a number of small ones. 1 Dust on 
the water,' exclaims a boy of four, as, standing on the sea-shore, he is 
blinded by the mist and spray. 1 Let me catch the bird,' cries the little 
girl, as she watches with delight the flickering reflection of the sunlight 
on the wall. Illustrations might be multiplied, but we do not need them. 
We have all seen the boy ride his father's cane, and call it a horse ; we 
have watched many a little girl caress the towel she has rolled and wrapped 
for her baby; we know how, to the imagination of the child, Hhe rose 
leans over to kiss baby rosebud,' and 4 God sends the little star baby, 
'cause the moon was so lonely in the sky.' 

"The symbolic stage of thought is characterized by the perception of 
resemblances without abstraction of the qualities in which the resemblance 
lies. When the child calls the quivering reflection of the sunlight a. bird, 
he shows us that he has been struck chiefly with the bird's swift motion, 
but at the same time has not learned to consider motion as an abstraction. 

" So, too, it is through the creeping, swimming, and climbing motions 
that he identifies the cat, the fish, and the squirrel with his ball. His 
sticks stand for trees, lamp-posts, and soldiers through the quality of 
straightness ; and his many fingers on one hand suggest the merging of 
father, mother, and children in the unity of the family. 

41 It is a fact full of deep meaning that the obscure thought or feeling 
recognizes itself in a symbol, and cannot recognize itself in a definite and 
exact reflection. We need a mirror, not of what we are, but of what we 
already dimly see ourselves to be. This is the reason that the child's life 
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grows clearer to him through the life of birds and animals than through 
the human life around him. He is drawn closer to his mother by watching 
the cat with her kittens, or the mother-bird with her young, than he is by 
seeing other children with their mothers. It is no idle curiosity which 
bids him peer into the bird's-nest, and watch so intently while the mother 
bird feeds her young, or covers them with her sheltering wings. He is 
fascinated, because thus his own life is made objective to him ; his own 
relationships are shown to hiin in symbol. 

"The child not ouly expresses himself symbolically, but is quick to 
interpret the symbolism of nature. And if, on the one hand, we recognize 
that he must represent before he can understand, and know that the 
analogies which underlie his action will in due course develop comparison 
and abstraction, can we doubt, on the other, that the types of nature will 
reveal their archetypes, and the material symbol vanish in the spiritual 
reality? Looking into the past, we And that all the phenomena of nature 
have been worshipped by men ; that the human heart has bowed itself to 
sun and moon, to mountains and rivers, to beasts, and even to the most 
disgusting reptiles. We remember the thunders and lightning of Sinai, 
the mystery of the burning bush, and the pillar of cloud and of fire. We 
know tliat to-day the oldest of Christian Churches celebrates her mysteries 
in symbolic forms and services ; and the universal heart of Christendom 
concentrates its deepest feelings and intuitions in the symbol of the cross. 
From all these things, may we not infer deep analogies between the outer 
and the inner world — between the truths God writes in human hearts and 
those He proclaims through the thousand voices of earth — and believe that, 
by a process we cannot trace, the mind may move from the perception of 
the symbol to the conscious realization of the truth symbolized? Such, at 
least, was Froebers firm conviction; and we find him, consequently, in 
many of his little plays, directing attention to the natural symbols of great 
truths — leading the child to love the light, teaching 'him reverence for 
unseen forces, making him feel the unity that underlies variety, and 
stirring within him a prophetic certainty of complete self-recognition. 

44 A single illustration must suffice to indicate this phase of Froebers 
thought. To many, I fear, it will prove a stumbling-block ; to many others, 
foolishness. To those only will it commend itself who, realizing that all 
things are connected, know that nothing is insignificant. 

" 1 It is my firm conviction,' writes he, * that whatever gives the child 
pure and persistent pleasure is, however remotely, connected with some 
deep truth of his nature, and has in it a germ of highest possibilities.' 

" * In the light of this faith, look at the shadow-pictures on the wall ! 

" * Between the bright light which shines on the smooth, white wall is 
thrust a dark object, and straightway appears the form which so delights 
the child. This is the outward fact. What is the truth which, through 
this fact, is dimly hinted to the prophetic mind? Is it not the creative and 
transforming power of light — that power which brings form and color 
out of dark chaos, and makes the beauty which gladdens our hearts? Is ' 
it not more than this — a foreshadowing, perhaps, of the spiritual fact that 
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oar darkest experiences may project themselves In forms that will delight 
and bless, if back of them, in our hearts, shines the light of God? Stern, 
bare rocks and forbidding clefts grow beautiful in the sunlight, and the 
fairest landscape loses life, beauty, and expression in the darkness. Is it 
not thus, also, with our lives? Yesterday, they seemed to us full of 
beauty and of hope ; to-day, we see nothing but struggle and pain. Yes- 
terday, we felt within us great possibilities; to-day, we stagger under 
doubts, and groan in the darkness of our souls. Only clear conviction 
that it is the darkness within us which makes the darkness without, and 
that all lives are beautiful when lived in the light of God's idea of them, 
can restore the lost peace of our souls. Be it, therefore, O mother, 
your sacred duty to make your child feel early the working both of the 
outer and the inner light ! Let him see in one the symbol of the other, 
and tracing form and color to their source in the sun, may he learn to 
trace the beauty and the meaning of his life to their source in God!' • 

•'The analogy between light and truth has always been most deeply felt 
by the most spiritual minds. 4 The magi said of God that He had light for 
His body and truth for His soul.' The psalmist exclaims, 'Thou hast 
covered Thyself with light as with a garment.' Christ tells us that God 
is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all ; and St. John, writing of that 
state where we shall have done with all symbols, because completely 
penetrated with the realities they represent, declares that 1 the city hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to lighten it.' 

"If the connection is thus real, will it not make itself felt? May not 
the heart of the child thrill, as the heart of mankind has done, in response 
to the objectiye expression of its inward need? May not a childhood of 
spiritual presentiments best prepare for a manhood of spiritual insights? 

" As has been already repeatedly stated, Froebel's life and thought were 
ruled by the idea of organic unity. That all-pervading law of organisms 
by which they progress from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and 
realize the highest unity through the extreme of variety, was ever present 
to his mind, and his ideal consequently was the complete development of 
the individual man for the sake of all men. Therefore, he aimed through 
self -activity to develop powers, through love to consecrate them to ser- 
vice, through service to lift them into consciousness. To know himself, 
man must feel and know all his relationships ; and he learns the sweetness 
and solemnity of his life only by realizing its connections with nature, with 
man, and with God. 

" In view of this vital truth, Froebel Insists that, from the beginning of 
life, the child shall be led to see and feel connections and dependencies. 
As these connections exist in the least things, they can be shown in the 
least things ; and the habit of mind thus formed will extend itself to greater 
things as the child's powers strengthen and his experiences enlarge. An 
instinct of this connection underlies the favorite game of all nurseries, 
* pat-a-cake,' in which the mother shows the child that without the 
9 baker he could not have his cake. Froebel seizes this hint and develops 
it. For the cake the child depends on the baker, fhe baker on the miller, 
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the miller on the farmer, the farmer on the sunshine and the rain. In 
another* game, called grass-mowing, the same general idea is carried out. 
The motion of the game represents the mowing of the grass ; the words 
tell how the baby loves milk, how the milk comes from the cow, the cow 
must be fed with the grass the mower reaps ; God sends the sunlight and 
the rain to make the grass grow. In still another play, Froebel unites in 
one all the little games the child has learned. I give the words which 
accompany this game, only adding that the particular motion associated 
with each separate game is repeated when that game is referred to. 
Thus, the child connects his isolated experiences into a whole, and begins 
to organize his memories : — 



* Whatever singly thou bast played 
May in one charming whole be made. 
The child alone delights to play, 
But belter still with comrades gay. 
The single flower we love to view, 
Still more the wreath of varied hue. 
In this and all the child may And 
The least within the whole combined." 



" 4 Two hands ! thereon eight fingers are ; 
Two thumbs the two grandmothers are. 
They've come to make each other a call ; 
'Tis long since they have met at all ; 
They bid each other welcome. 
Oh, welcome ! Oh, welcome ! 
Such bowings and such greetings ! 
Such glad and tender meetings ! 
They talk as if they would never rest ; 
They tell of the basket, the eggs in the nest ; 
They tell of the doves and the pigeon -house, 
How they fly in and out in gay carouse. 
They tell of the little flshes gay, 
In the sparkling water floating away ; 
The baker and little patty-cakes; 
The target the good brother makes. 
Now, when they've reviewed their plays all through, 
They ask each other what next they shall do. 
The fingers say, " To the steeple we'll go ! " 
But the little grandmothers they say, " No ! " 
In the church door the grandmothers go.' " 



"We build up the future on the past; we look back that we may move 
forward ; we grow strong for what is to be, by seeing clearly what has 
been. Hence the great value of history; hence, too, the strength of those 
who, from time to time, pause in life to collect the results of living. 

"To most of us, however — perhaps to all of us — the first few years 
of life are a blank in memory. We wake to consciousness with definite 
feelings, thoughts, and tendencies. Whence sprang the feelings? How 
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grew the thoughts? What fixed the tendencies? We a*k in vain. Over 
the sources oi life roll the silent waves of unconsciousness, and memory 
loses itself in a beginning when 4 all was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.' " 

THE LIMITS OF THE KINDERGARTEN AS AN EDUCATIONAL 

APPLIANCE. 

While the industrial preparation involved in the kinder- 
garten exercises is a sufficient justification for its introduction 
into our school system, it must be confessed that this is far 
from satisfactory to the enthusiastic disciples of Froebel. 
They see in the kindergarten the means for the moral regen- 
eration of the human race, and they look upon the indus- 
trial phase of its results as merely incidental and of little 
consequence ; and, indeed, they regard those who attempt 
to justify the kindergarten on an industrial basis as sordid 
materialists. That the}' have good reason to claim more 
than this preparation for manual arts is evident from the 
preceding extracts, in which Miss Blow has shown how the 
games, gifts, and occupations are symbolic, and thus pro- 
paedeutic to subsequent intellectual and moral training. 
Every conscious intellectual phase of the mind has a 
previous phase in which it was unconscious, and merely 
symbolic. Feeling, emotion, sensibility — these are names 
of activities of the soul which become thoughts and ideas 
by the simple addition of consciousness to them — /.e., the 
addition of reflection. What smoke is to the clear flame, 
in some sort is instinct to clear rational purpose. Thoughts 
and ideas preexist, therefore, as feelings and impulses ; 
when, later, they are seen as ideas, they are seen as having 
general form, or as possessing universality. As feelings, 
they are particular or special, having application only then 
and there ; as thoughts, they are seen as general principles 
j regulative of all similar exigencies. 

The nursery tale gives the elements of a thought, but in 
such special grotesque form that the child seizes only the 
incident. Subsequent reflection brings together the features 
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thus detached and isolated, and the child begins to have a 
general idea. The previous symbol makes easy and natural 
the pathway to ideas and clear thought. 

Besides the industrial training (through the " gifts and 
occupations") and the symbolic culture (derived chiefly 
from the "games"), there is much else, in the kinder- 
garten, which is common to the instruction in the school 
' subsequently, and occupies the same ground. Some disci- 
plines also are much more efficient in the kindergarten, by 
reason of its peculiar apparatus, than the same are or can 
be in the common school. 

The instruction in manners and polite habits which goes 
on in all well-conducted kindergartens is of very great 
value. The child is taught to behave properly at the table, 
to be clean in his personal habits, to be neat in the arrange- 
ment of his apparatus, to practise the etiquette and amenities 
of polite life. These things are much better provided for 
in Froebel's system than elsewhere. Moreover, there is a 
cultivation of imagination and of the inventive power which 
possesses great significance for the fiiture intellectual 
growth. The habits of regularity, punctuality, silence, 
obedience to established rules, self-control, are taught to 
as great a degree as is desirable for pupils of that age, 
but not by any means so perfectly as in the ordinary well- 
conducted primary school. The two kinds of attention 
that are developed so well in a good school : ( 1 ) the 
attention of each pupil to his own task — so absorbed in 
it that he is oblivious to the work of the class that is 
reciting, and (2) the attention of each pupil in the class 
that is reciting, to the work of the pupil reciting — the 
former being the attention of industry , and the latter the 
attention of critical observation — are not developed so well 
as in the primary school, nor is it to be expected. The free- 
dom from constraint which is essential in the kindergarten, 
or in any school for pupils of five years of age, allows much 
interference of each pupil with the work of others, and hence 
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much distraction of attention. It is quite difficult to pre- 
serve an exact balance. The teacher of the kindergarten is 
liable to allow the brisk, strong-willed children to interfere 
with the others, and occupy their attention too much. 

As regards imagination and inventive power, it is easily 
stimulated to an abnormal degree. For, if it is accom- 
panied by conceit, there is a corresponding injury done to 
the child's faith and reverence which must accompany his 
growth if he would come to the stores of wisdom which his 
race has preserved for him. The wisest men are those who 
have availed themselves most of the wisdom of the race. 
Self-activity, it is true, is essential to the assimilation of the 
intellectual patrimony, but it is a reverent spirit only that 
can sustain one in the long labor of mastering and acquiring 
that patrimony. 

The cultivation of language — of the power of expres- 
sion — is much emphasized by the advocates of the kinder- 
garten, and, I believe, with fair results. 

There is a species of philosophy sometimes connected 
with the system which undoubtedly exercises a great influ- 
ence over the mind's of the followers of Froebel. It is, 
apparently, a system founded on a thought of Schelling — 
the famous " identity system " — which made the absolute 
to be the indifference or identity of spirit and nature. Its 
defect is, that it deals with antitheses as resolvable only into 
*' indifference " points; hence the highest principle must 
be an unconscious one, which makes its philosophy a pan- 
theistic system when logically carried out. But Froebel 
does not seem to have carried it out strictly. He uses it 
chiefly to build on it as a foundation his propaedeutics of 
reflection, or thinking activity. Antithesis, or the doctrine 
of opposites (mind and nature, light and darkness, sweet 
and sour, good and bad, etc.), belongs to the elementary 
stage of reflection. It is, however, a necessary stage of 
thought (although no ultimate one), and far above the 
activity of sense-perception. But, compared with the 
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thinking activity of the comprehending reason, it is still 
very crude. Moreover, from the fact that it is not guided 
by a principle above reflection, it is very uncertain. It is 
liable to fall from the stage of reflection which cognizes 
antithesis (essential relation) to that which cognizes mere 
difference (non-essential relation). Such imperfection I 
conceive to belong rather to some of the interpreters of 
Froebel's philosophic views than to Froebel's system as he 
understood it. It is certainly not a fault of his pedagogics. 
His philosophy is far deeper than that of Pestalozzi, while 
his pedagogical system is far more consistent, both in theory 
and in practice. 

As regards the claimed transcendence of the system over 
all others in the way of moral development, I am inclined 
to grant some degree of superiority to it, but not for intrinsic 
reasons. It is because the child is then at an age when he 
is liable to great demoralization at home, and is submitted 
to a gentle but firm discipline in the kindergarten, that the 
new education proves of more than ordinary value as a 
moral discipline. The children of the poor, at the suscep- 
tible age of five years, get many lessons On the street that 
tend to corrupt them. The children of the rich, meeting 
no wholesome restraint, become self-willed and self-indul- 
gent. The kindergarten may save both classes, and make 
rational self-control take the place of unrestrained, depraved 
impulse. 

But the kindergarten itself has dangers. The cultivation 
of self-activity may be excessive, and lead to pertness and 
conceit. The pupil may get to be irreverent and overbear- 
ing — hardened against receiving instruction from others. 
In fact, with a teacher whose discernment is dimmed by too 
much sentimental theory, there is great danger that the 
weeds of selfishness will thrive" faster among the children 
than the wholesome plants of self-knowledge and self-con- 
trol. The apotheosis of childhood and infancy is a very 
dangerous idea to put in practice. It does well enough 
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in Wordsworth's great ode, as a sequence of the doctrine 
of pregxistence ; and it is quite necessary that we should, 
as educators, never forget that the humblest child — nay, 
the most depraved child — has within him the possibility of 
the highest angelic being. But this angelic nature is only 
implicit, and not explicit, in the child or in the savage, 
or in the uneducated. To use the language of Aristotle, 
the undeveloped human being is a "first entelechy," while 
the developed, cultured man is a "second entelechy." 
Both are, " by nature" rational beings ; but only the edu- 
cated, moral, and religious man is rational actually. " By 
nature" signifies "potentially," or "containing the possi- 
bility of." 

There is no technical expression in the history of pedagogy 
with which more juggling has been done than with the word 
"nature." As used by most writers, it signifies the ideal 
or normal type of the growth of any thing. The nature of 
the oak realizes itself in the acorn-bearing monarch of the 
forest. The nature of man is realized in the angelic, god- 
like being whose intellect, and will, and emotions are 
rational, moral, and pervaded by love. We hear the end 
of education spoken of as the harmonious development of 
human nature, physical, intellectual, moral, and aftectional. 
This "nature," in the sense of ideal or normal type, is, 
however, liable to be confounded with "nature" in the 
opposite sense, viz., nature as the external world (of uncon- 
scious growth). This confusion is the worst that could 
happen, when we are dealing with the problem of human life ; 
for man, by nature (as unconscious growth), is only the infant 
or savage — the mere animal — and his possible angelic 
" nature " is only possible. Moreover, this possibility never 
will become actuality except through his own self-activity ; 
he must make himself rational, for nature as the external 
world will never clo this for him. Indeed, where nature 
as the external (unconscious) world is most active in its 
processes — say, in the torrid zone — there the development 
of man will be most retarded. Nature as external world is 
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a world of dependence, each thing being conditioned by 
everything else, and hence under fate. The humblest clod 
on the earth pulsates with vibrations that have travelled 
hither from the farthest star. Each piece of matter is ne- 
cessitated to be what it is by the totality of conditions. But 
the nature of man — human nature — must be freedom, 
and not fate. It must be self-determined, and not a mere 
" thing" which is made to be what it is by the constraining 
activity of the totality of conditions. Hence, those who con- 
fuse these two meanings of " nature " juggle with the term, 
and in one place mean the rational ideal of man — the self- 
determining mind — and in another place they mean a thing, 
as the product of nature as external world. The result of 
this juggling is the old pedagogical contradiction found in 
Rousseau throughout, and now and then in the systems of 
all other pedagogical reformers — Pestalozzi iu particular, 
and even in Locke before Rousseau. 

To become rational, man must learn to practise self-con- 
trol, and to substitute moral purpose for mere impulse. 
Man inherits from nature, in time and space, impulses and 
desires ; and, as subject to them, he is only a Prometheus 
Vinctus — a slave of appetite and passion, like all other 
animals. The infant begins his existence with a maximum 
of unconscious impulse, and a minimum of conscious, ra- 
tional, moral purpose. The disciple of Froebel who 
apotheosizes infancy, and says, with Wordsworth, — 

44 Heaven lies about us In our infancy, 1 1 
and who thinks that the child is a — 

44 Mighty prophet! Seer blest, 
' On whom those truths do rest 

Which we are tolling all our lives to find," 

is prone to regard the kindergarten as a " child's paradise," 
wherein he should be allowed to develop unrestrainedly, 
and the principle, laissez /aire — " let him alone " — is to 
fill the world with angels. 
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This belief in the perfection of nature is the arch-heresy 
of education. It is the more dangerous because it has a 
side of deepest truth — the truth which makes education 
possible, viz., the truth that man possesses the capacity for 
self-regeneration — the capacity of putting off his natural 
impulses and desires, his animal selfishness, and of putting 
on righteousness and holiness. His ideal nature must be 
made real by himself in order to be. His real nature, as a 
product of time and space, must be annulled and subordi- 
nated, and his ideal nature be made real in its place. 

The child as individual, and without availing himself of 
the help of his fellows, is a mere slave, a thing, a being 
controlled by fate. Through participation with his fellow- 
men united into institutions — those infinite, rational organ- 
isms, the product of the intellect and will of the race con- 
spiring through the ages of human history and inspired by 
the Divine purpose which rules all as Providence — through 
participation in institutions, man is enabled to attain free- 
dom, to complement his defects as individual by the deeds 
of the race ; he subdues nature in time and space, and 
makes it his servant ; he collects the shreds of experience 
from the individuals of the race, and combines them into 
wisdom, and preserves and transmits the same from gener- 
ation to generation ; he invents the instrumentalities of 
intercommunication — the alphabet, the art of printing, the 
telegraph and railroad, the scientific society, the publishing- 
house, the book-store, the library, the school, and, greater 
than all, the newspaper. The poor squalid individual, an 
insignificant atom in space and time, can, by the aid of these 
great institutions, lift himself up to culture, and to the 
infinitude of endless development. From being mere indi- 
vidual, he can become generic — i.e., realize in himself the 
rationality of the entire species of the human race. By 
education we mean to do exactly this thing ; to give to the 
individual the means of this participation in the aggregate 
labors of all humanity. 
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Hence we are bound to consider education practically, as 
a process of initiating the particular individual into the life 
of his race as intellect and will-power. We must give to a 
child the means to help himself, and the habit and custom 
of helping himself, to participate in the labors of his fellow- 
men, and to become a contributor to the store created by 
mankind. Institutions: — the family; civil society, with 
its arts, and trades, and professions, and establishments, 
schools, etc. ; the state, with its more comprehensive 
organizations ; and, finally, the church : — these are greater 
than the individual, and they are products of his ideal 
nature, and exist solely as means whereby the individual 
may develop his ideal. 

The kindergarten, then, has the same general object that 
the school has had all along — to eliminate the merely 
animal from the child, and to develop in its place the 
rational and spiritual life. 

Now, as regards the science of the kindergarten, there is 
one more consideration which is too important to pass 
by — the theory of play as an educational element. 

The school had been too much impressed with the main 
fact of its mission — viz., to eliminate the animal nature 
and to superinduce the spiritual nature — to notice the 
educative function of play. Froebel was the first to fully 
appreciate this, and to devise a proper series of disciplines 
for the youngest children. The old regime of the school 
did not pay respect enough to the principle of self-activity. 
It sacrificed spontaneity in an utterly unnecessary manner, 
instead of developing it into rational self-determination. 
Hence it produced human machines, governed by prescrip- 
tion and conventionality, and but few enlightened spon- 
taneous personalities who possessed insight as well as law- 
abiding habit. Such human machines, governed by pre- 
scription, would develop into law-breakers or sinners the 
moment that the pressure of social laws was removed from 
them. They did not possess enough individuality of their 
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own. They had not assimilated what they had been com- 
pelled to practise. They were not competent to readjust 
themselves to a change of surroundings. 

Now, in play the child realizes for himself his spontaneity, 
but in its irrational form of arbitrariness and caprice. In 
its positive phase he produces whatever his fancy dictates ; 
in its negative phase he destroys again what he has made, or 
whatever is his own. He realizes by these operations the 
depth of originality which his will-power involves — the 
power to create and the power to destroy. This will- 
power is the root of his personality — the source of his 
freedom. Deprive a child of his play, and you produce 
arrested development in his character. Nor can his play be 
rationalized by the kindergarten so as to dispense altogether 
with the utterly spontaneous, untamed play of the child — 
wherein he gives full scope to his fancy and caprice — 
without depriving his play of its essential character, and 
changing it from play into work. Even in the kindergarten, 
just as in the school, there must be prescription. But the 
good kindergarten wisely and gently controls, in such manner 
as to leave room for much of the pure spontaneity of play. 
It prescribes tasks, but preserves the form of play as much 
as is possible. If the child were held to a rigid accounta- 
bility in the kindergarten for the performance of his task, it 
would then cease to be play, and become labor. Labor per- 
forms the prescribed task. Play prescribes for itself. The 
attempt to preserve the form of self-prescription for the 
child in his tasks is what saves the kindergarten from being 
a positive injury to the child at this tender and immature 
age. It is the preservation of the form of play, and at the 
same time the induction of the substance of prescription, 
that constitutes what is new and valuable in Froebel's 
method of instruction. There is a gentle insinuation of 
habits of attention, of self-control, of action in concert, of 
considerateness towards others, of desire to participate in 
the common result of the school, that succeeds in accom- 
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plishing this necessary change of heart in the child — from 
selfishness to self-renunciation — without sacrificing his 
spontaneity so much as is done in the old-fashioned pri- 
mary school. And he gets large measures of the benefits of 
the school that he would have lost had he remained at home 
in the family. The child, too, at this period of life has 
begun to experience a huuger for the more substantial 
things of social life, and the family alone cannot satisfy 
his longings. The discovery of Froebel gives the child what 
is needed of the substantial effects of the school without the 
danger of roughly crushing out his individuality at the same 
time. 

THE PRACTICAL CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR THE SUCCESS 
OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

After we have decided in the affirmative the essential 
questions relative to the reasonableness of the course of 
study and discipline of the kindergarten, its suitability to 
the age of the children, its effect upon the education that 
follows it, we come to the subsidiary questions regarding 
expense, training of teachers, and the details of manage- 
ment. These questions are not important, unless the deci- 
sion is reached that the kindergarten theory is substantially 
correct. If it is found to be a valuable adjunct to the 
school, then we must solve the practical problems of how 
to introduce it into the public-school system. The prob- 
lem is, how to meet the expense. If the traditional form 
of the kindergarten be adopted, that of one teacher to each 
.dozen pupils, and this constituting an isolated kinder- 
garten, the annual cost of tuition would be from $50 to 
$100 per pupil, a sum too extravagant to be paid by any 
public-school system. The average tuition per pupil in 
public-school systems of the United States ranges from 
$12 to $20 for the year's schooling of 200 days. No 
school board would be justified in expending five times 
as much per pupil for tuition in a kindergarten as it 
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expended for the tuition of a pupil in the primary or gram- 
mar school. 

If it is necessary to limit the number of pupils per 
teacher to twelve, or twenty, while in the primary school 
each teacher can manage and properly instruct fifty or 
seventy, it becomes likewise necessary to invent a system of 
cheaper teachers. At once the Lancasterian system — or 
the "monitorial" system — suggests itself as a model for 
the organization of the cheap kindergarten. The kinder- 
garten shall be a large one, located in a room of ample size 
to hold five to ten tables, each table to have fifteen children 
attending it, and presided over by a novitiate teacher ; and 
the whole room shall be placed under the charge of a thor- 
oughly competent teacher, of experience and skill, and well 
versed in the theory and practice of Froebel's system. The 
director of the kindergarten must be a well-paid teacher, 
receiving as much as the principal of a primary school, with 
two assistants. Her assistants, the "novitiate teachers," 
are learners of th^ system. The first year they shall be 
volunteers, and receive no salary ; the second year, or as 
soon as they pass the first examination in theory and prac- 
tice of the kindergarten, they are to receive a small salary 
as " paid assistants." After a year's service as paid assist- 
ants they may pass a second examination, and, if found 
competent, be appointed directors, and receive a higher 
salary. 

In the St. Louis kindergartens, the number of 60 pupils 
entitles the director to one paid assistant, and there is one 
additional appointed for each 30 pupils above that number. 
Thus, there would be a director and four paid assistants if 
the kindergarten had 150 pupils. (The director would, in 
St. Louis, receive $350 per annum, and each paid assistant 
$125 per annum. The cost of tuition — based on teachers' 
salaries — would be $850 per annum for the 150 pupils, 
being less than $6 per annum for each.) 

Besides the salaried teachers of the kindergarten, it is 
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expected that there will be an equal or greater number of 
volunteers. In order to make it worth while for volunteers 
to join the system, as well as to secure the development of 
the salaried teachers, it is necessary to have two persons, of 
superior ability, that can give instruction, once a week, on 
the theory and practice (the "gifts and occupations") of 
Frocbel's system. A young woman will find so much 
culture of thought to be derived from the discussion of 
Froebel's insights and theories, and so much peculiarly- 
fitting experience from her daily class in the kindergarten — 
experience that will prove invaluable to her as a wife and 
mother — that she will serve her apprenticeship in the 
kindergarten gladly, though it be no part of her intention 
to follow teaching as a vocation. 

It is a part of the system, as an adjunct to the public 
schools, to educate young women in these valuable matters 
relating to the early training of children. I have thought 
that the benefit derived by the 200 young women of the St. 
Louis kindergartens from the lectures of Miss Blow to be of 
sufficient value to compensate the city for the cost of the 
kindergartens. A nobler and more enlightened womanhood 
will result, and the family will prove a better nurture for 
the child. 

Here we come upon the most important practical difficulty 
in the way of the general introduction of the kindergarten. 
If the teachers are no better than the average mothers in 
our families, if they are not better than the average primary 
teacher, it is evident that the system of Froebel cannot 
effect any great reform in society. " It is useless to expect 
social regeneration from persons who are not themselves 
regenerated." 

In our St. Louis work we have been very fortunate in 
having a lady of great practical sagacity, of profound and 
clear insight, and of untiring energy to organize our kin- 
dergartens and instruct our teachers. Her (Miss Susan E. 
Blow's) disinterested and gratuitous services have been the 
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means of securing for us a system that now furnishes its 
own directors, assistants, and supervisors. 

There is another important point connected with the 
economy of the kindergarten. The session should not last 
over three hours for the children of this age. Hence each 
room permits two different sessions to be held in it per day, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, thus accom- 
modating double the number of pupils. In some cases, 
where the teacher has attained experience and strength 
sufficient, she teaches in both sessions, and receives a higher 
grade of salary for the work. (In St. Louis, as already 
mentioned, directors receive $600 for two sessions per day, 
and $350 for one session ; paid assistants receive $125 ^for 
one session, and $200 per annum for two daily sessions.) 

The furniture of the kindergarten is made up of small, 
movable chairs, and small tables, each one capable of accom- 
modating two children — the surface of the table being 
marked off into divisions one inch square. It is better to 
use the small tables than large ones that will accommodate 
a whole class, for the small ones may be moved easily and 
combined into large ones of any desirable size, and may be 
readily arranged into any shape or figure, and placed in any 
part of the room, by the children themselves. It is neces- 
sary to use the floor of the room during one exercise each 
day for the games, at which time all the children are col- 
lected "on the circle:" at this time it may be desirable 
to remove the tables to the sides of the room, and with 
small tables this can be easily accomplished. Again, in the 
absence of one of the teachers, it may become necessary to 
combine two classes into one, uniting two tables. The 
small tables are therefore an important item in the econ- 
omy of the kindergarten. 

With these suggestions, I leave the subject, believing that 
they are sufficient to justify the directors of our public 
schools in making the kindergarten a part of our school 
system. The advantage to the community in utilizing the 
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age from four to six ; in training the hand and eye ; in devel- 
oping habits of cleanliness, politeness, self-control, urbanity, 
industry ; in training the mind to understand numbers and 
geometric forms, to invent combinations of figures and 
shapes, and to represent them with the pencil — these and 
other valuable lessons in combination with their fellow-pupils 
and obedience to the rule of their superiors — above all, the 
useful suggestions as to methods of instruction which will 
come from the kindergarten and penetrate the methods of 
the other schools — will, I think, ultimately prevail in secur- 
ing to us the establishment of this beneficent institution in 
all the city school-systems of our country. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



History Lessons. 

I have long felt the necessity of some instruction in the 
outlines of history to accompany the regular course of in- 
struction in the district schools. The success of the weekly 
lessons in natural science has been so gratifying as to suggest 

~ * O CO 

the preparation of a corresponding course of oral lessons in 
civil history aud biography, which shall proceed in a spiral 
course, and furnish clearly-defined outlines from the first. 
The outlines of the first cycle should be deepened and 
details filled in as the course proceeds and the other cycles 
are completed. 

The natural science course is spiral, and covers substan- 
tially the same ground three times in the eight-years' course 
of the district schools: First, (a) the plant, (6) the 
animal, (c) physical elements and mechanical powers — con- 
stituting the primary course of three years ; next, a second 
course of three years, with use of more technical language, 
(a) botany and its method of study, (6) zofllogy and human 
physiology, (c) natural philosophy, or physics, and the 
outlines of descriptive astronomy ; lastly, a two-years' 
course following the order of topics, as treated in text-books, 
on (a) physical geography (i.e., the science of organic 
nature — botany, zoology, ethnology, meteorology, and 
geology), and (6) natural philosophy (treating the elements 
of the science of inorganic, or abstract aspect of, nature — 
matter, force, and motion — molar and molecular, and their 
application to machines). 

16 
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The natural-science lesson comes every Wednesday after- 
noon, and occupies the time of two ordinary recitations — 
hence from thirty to fifty minutes each week in the three 
lowest years, and sixty minutes in the five years succeeding. 
As the pupil is not allowed to prepare his lesson by the use 
of any text-book, nor called upon to memorize what is 
dictated, the lesson is necessarily a great draught on the 
teacher's ability and energy. But by this exertion the 
teacher gains strength in teaching-power, and in unfolding a 
subject so as to create an interest in her pupils. The benefits 
of this development on the part of the teacher are seen in 
the recitations qf all the other branches. 

While in natural science it was easy to make a course of 
oral lessons progressive in a spiral, and so simple and ele- 
mentary in its beginnings (or first cycle) as to be made 
interesting to pupils of six years old, I have not met with the 
same success in mapping out an elementary course in history. 

As the child's playthings involve principles of natural 
philosophy, and his earliest acquaintances in the world of 
nature are plants and animals, the course of oral lessons in 
natural ' science commences by reflective consideration of 
what is most familiar to the pupil, and insinuates gradually 
into his mind the habit of reflection upon what he sees, 
hears, and touches, so that mere perception may become 
observation. 

History, too, has its side of immediate interest to the child, 
in the form of tales and stories. For the first years of the 
child these take the form of mere skeleton types or outlines 
of historical deeds and events. Such types or outlines are 
the nursery-tales (the rhymes of " Mother Goose," and the 
wonderful story of Jack and the Giants, as well as the later 
fairy stories and romances). 

What man can do or perform as a single individual is a 
very trivial affair compared with what he can do as a social 
whole — an army, a nation, or the human race. But history 
relates chiefly to what is accomplished as social or political 
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organisms, and hence its deeds are too great and too com- 
plex to be seized and comprehended by the child when told 
in simple prose. Hence it is that the Muse of History has 
wrapped up in a garb of symbol the contents of human 
deeds as social, national, or universal, and served them up 
to him in the form of types. He finds it marvellously inter- 
esting to listen to the exploits of Jack the Giant-Killer, 
feeling within his deepest instincts the possibility of some 
such realities for himself. The social whole — the State, the 
Church, the corporation, the army, the institution of 
whatever kind — all these are only different forms of exist- 
ence of man's self ; they are his greater selves, which unfold 
one by one from him as he lives through time, and com- 
bines with his fellow-men to form these social organisms 
or institutions. In the family each one reaps the col- 
lective nurture of all : the child has his feeble strength 
and his inexperience reinforced by the mature strength 
and wisdom of his parents and elders ; wavering old age 
finds its auxiliary in youth. The inequalities of age, sex, 
and disposition are thus complemented and rendered innoc- 
uous. Again, in civil society, the division of labor equalizes 
the differences of climate and season and the capabilities 
for skill, and enables each one to concentrate his whole time 
and attention upon a special branch of industry, and thus 
gain great skill and great productive power ; while by trade 
and commerce he is allowed to share in the productions of 
all mankind, in all climes and in all seasons. In the State, 
each citizen is protected in his lawful vocation by the solid 
force of the entire nation. Looked at as thus reinforced 
by institutions, the individual before our eyes swells in size 
and power until we see him as a giant, or as a magician, 
possessed of superhuman strength, shoes of swiftness, and 
omniscient intellect. The ability to see man's greater selves, 
as embodied in institutions, is a faculty of the mind which 
has been called insight. 

But how shall the child grow into this " insight"? The 
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poetic faculty of man gives him the power to see these great 
realities of human life in a symbolic form. How can we 
pass over to the prose reality, so that we shall lose nothing 
of the gigantic greatness of the combinations, and yet be 
able to seize the events in their complex of details? 

The answer to these questions, if developed as a course 
of study in history, will contain within it a discipline into 
the method of thinking the deeds of man in their relations 
to his institutions, not as causes simply, nor as effects 
simply, but as in reciprocal action — as producers and 
produced. If such a course of study can be formed, it will 
do much to aid those studies of the school which relate to 
the development of the pupil's directive power over men. 

While mathematics and the natural sciences endow the 
scholar with directive power over matter, and enable him to 
combine things and forces, on the other hand, the studies 
of language, literature, and history endow him with insight 
into human nature, and make clear to him the means by 
which the combination of man with man takes place, and 
those 44 giant selves " called institutions arise. 

In August, 1877, the Committee on Course of Study 
offered a recommendation to the Board, which was adopted 
at a subsequent meeting, two weeks later (August 28, 1877), 
establishing in our course of study this desirable branch. 

The time to be devoted to these history-lessons is the 
same as the time devoted to natural science, and as the 
latter is assigned to Wednesday afternoon, it has been 
thought best to assign the history-lessons to Friday after- 
noon. 

Were the natural sciences to be taught by a text-book, 
just as arithmetic and geography are taught, I am per- 
suaded this study would work great injury on the other 
studies. - As the study of natural science requires more 
maturity of mind, and presupposes in a certain sense a 
familiarity with the other studies, it would never do to put 
it on the same rank with those other studies. On the con- 
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trary, it is necessary to introduce it in such a way that the 
teacher cannot bring forward other phases of the subject 
than such as can be made interesting and comprehensible 
for the pupil. With a text-book, the teacher would be too 
strongly tempted to accept a memoriter repetition of words 
where the subject is so difficult. 

So, too, with the study of history in the district schools ; 
it must not be text-book instruction. Even the summary 
of topics and the chronology which must be written on the 
black-board bring this danger : that the teacher will accept 
the memorizing of such dry bones (facts and dates) as the 
proper learning of history. 

The science-lessons and the history-lessons are therefore to 
be kept entirely distinct from the lessons in other branches. 
Those . other branches are so graded that the pupil can 
use a text-book, and be expected to prepare his lesson 
by his own effort — learning the lesson of self-help with 
every recitation. The recitation exhibits to the pupil how 
much his fellow-pupils have understood by the words in 
the text-book — how variously they have interpreted those 
words, and how much more the words have meant to pupils 
brighter than himself, and how much less they have meant 
to his duller mates. The teacher has brought together and 
combined the scattered insights of the pupils in the class 
into one view, much broader and more comprehensive than 
what the miniature minds of the pupils could get by their 
individual study. Thus, the recitation has enabled each 
pupil to see the subject of the lesson through the minds 
of his fellow-pupils and his teacher, and he goes to the 
study of his next lesson with new and more critical habits 
of attention. In the science-lessons or history-lessons he 
is not expected to make special preparation. His exercise 
in the class is dialectical ; the teacher feels the way by 
sounding the minds of the pupils, by questioning on their 
experience and their comprehension of the narrative she is 
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giving. The activity of reflection is to be aroused, and the 
ability to see relations is to be developed. 

The history-lessons will aid directly the comprehension 
of the geography and the reading-lessons. 

For the sake of giving a complete view of these oral 
courses, 1 reprint here the natural-science syllabus, and fol- 
low it with the syllabus for history : — 



SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS, SALARIES, AND HIGH 
SCHOOL, ADOPTED NOVEMBER 14, 1871. 

Be it resolved^ That such portion of the report of the superin- 
tendent for October 10, 1871, as relates to and defines a course 
of instruction in natural science be, and the same is hereby, 
adopted and made a part of the course of study for the district 
schools under the charge of this Board. 

Be it further resolved. That the course of instruction in natural 
science herewith adopted shall be taught in oral lessons, one hour 
being set apart on Wednesday afternoon of eac/i week for the 
purposes of said instruction. 

Be it further resolved, That the teachers in the employ of this 
Board are hereby prohibited from using a text-book in conducting- 
any recitation, whenever the pupil is expected to recite without 
the book, and in lieu thereof the teachers are recommended to 
use a syllabus of topics or questions, either written or printed, 
for thg purpose of securing order and method in the treatment 
of the subject of the recitation. 

Be it further resolved, That the Superintendent is hereby, 
instructed to take such measures as are needed to carry into 
immediate effect the foregoing resolutions. 

REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING THIS SYLLABUS. 

1. The teacher must not consider herself required to go over 
all the topics in any given quarter. She must not attempt to do 
any more than she can do in a proper manner. If it happens that 
only the first two or three topics are all that can be dealt with 
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profitably, the teacher must not allow herself to undertake any 
more. 

2. In case the teacher finds that the topics of any given quarter 
are not arranged in sueh an order that she can take them up to 
the best advantage, she is at liberty to change that order ; but she 
must not proceed to the work of a new quarter, or to any portion 
of it, until she has first given ten weekly lessons on the quarter's 
work she has begun. 

3. No more than ten weekly lessons should be given on the 
work laid down for a quarter. When these have been given, pro- 
ceed to the work of the next quarter, whether the topics of the 
quarter in hand have all been considered, or only a very small 
portion of them. 

Remark. 

The course is arranged with reference to method rather than 
quantity or exhaustiveness. If only one topic is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in each quarter of the first year, some very important 
ideas will be gained of the science of botany. In the fourth 
year of the course the pupil will come round to the subject again, 
and can deepen his insight into the methods of studying the 
world of plants, learn the general outline of classification adopted, 
and train his observing powers. When he comes to the sixth 
year of the course, he will again touch upon the subject in such a 
manner as to see the province this subject occupies in the world of 
nature, and its general bearings upon other fields of investigation. 

The question will be asked : Why not reduce the number of 
topics under a given subject to the number that can be actually 
discussed by the teacher? 

The answer is: 1. A selection of topics from a comparatively 
full enumeration of them is best left to the individual teacher. 
2. The exact number of topics that can be profitably discussed , 
by teachers will vary with their capacities ; moreover, it will vary 
from year to year as teachers become familiar with the course ; 
hence it is necessary to have a variety, and to have topics enough 
for the most rapid classes. 3. It is, moreover, important to keep 
constantly before the teacher a full outline of the subject, so as 
to prevent the (very common) tendency to treat a theme in its 
narrow application only, and to omit its general bearings. 
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General Plan of the Course. 

It will be observed that in the eight-years' course there is a 
spiral movement, or recurrence of the same topics : 

1. The subjects of natural science — (a) the* plant, (6) the 
animal, (c) the physical elements and mechanical powers — con- 
stitute a primary course of three years ; so that even those who 
receive the minimum of school education shall acquire some 
insight into the elements and instrumentalities which play so 
important a part in the industrial age in which they live. 

2. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, these subjects of natural 
science are all taken up again in a second course, and much more 
scientifically developed: (a) botany, its method and practical 
application ; (6) zoology and human physiology ; (c) motion and 
force in masses, in particles, and as applied in the mechanical 
powers; (tf) astronomy (forming a transition to the grammar- 
school course ui physical geography). Three years is the aver- 
age attendance on our schools ; hence the average pupil will get 
one course, while perhaps a third more will get two courses, in 
natural science. 

3. In the seventh and eight years of the district schools, a third 
course in natural science is given, in which begin to appear more 
clearly, in outline, the several sciences (a) under natural history, 
or organic nature: geology, meteorology, botany, zoology, eth- 
nology; (6) under natural philosophy, or physics: matter, force, 
and motion ; machinery, molecular forces, and instruments involv- 
ing their application. 

4. In teaching natural science, it is of the greatest importance 
to select typical objects or facts — i.e., objects or phenomena that 
are types of a large class, by reason of the fact that the}' manifest 
all of the chief properties or attributes common to the other indi- 
viduals of the class, and at the same time manifest them in the 
most obvious manner. It would not do, for instance, to select an 
object in which the properties to be illustrated were not well 
developed, nor an object with which the pupils were not familiar. 

5. Every lesson should he given in such a way as to draw out 
the perceptive powers of the pupil, by leading him to reflect on 
what he sees, or to analyze the object before him. It is at first 
tlioug'.it strange — although it is true — that powers of observation 
are to be stiv:i£lhencd only by teaching the pupil to think upon 
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what he sees. The process is one of division (analysis) and 
classification, and secondly, of tracing causal relations ; hence the 
questions most frequent are: " What qualities or properties has 
this object (exhibiting the same)? What separate actions or 
movements form the steps or stages in its process ? What other 
objects and processes have the same (classification)? What rela- 
tion has this object or phenomenon to others, whether as to cause 
and effect, or as to means and ends?" 

6. How to conduct a Lesson: — (a.) Prepare yourself before- 
hand on the subject of the lesson of the week, fixing in your 
mind exactly what subjects you will- bring up, just what defini- 
tions and illustrations you will give or draw out of the class. All 
must be marked and written down in the form of a synopsis. The 
black-board is the most valuable appliance in oral lessons ; on it 
should be written the technical words discussed, the classification 
of the knowledge brought out in the recitation, and, whenever 
possible; illustrative drawings. (6.) Pains should be taken to 
select passages from the reference-books, or from other books 
illustrative of the subject under discussion, to be read to the class, 
with explanation and conversation, (c.) Wherever the subject is 
of such a nature as to allow of it, the teacher should bring in real 
objects illustrative of it, and encourage the children to do the 
same. (d. ) But more stress should be laid on a direct appeal to 
their experience, encouraging them to describe what they have 
seen and heard, arousing habits of reflection, and enabling the 
pupil to acquire a good command of language, (e. ) Great care 
must be taken by the teacher not to burden the pupil with too 
man)* new technical phrases at a time, nor to fall into the opposite 
error of using only the loose common vocabulary of ordinary life, 
which lacks scientific precision. 

7. How to use the Reference- Books : — (ft.) In the first course, 
extending through the first, second, and third years or grades, 
Hooker's Child's Book of Nature should be followed for the most 
part, with such hints as to method as are to be gained from a 
study of Calkins's Primary Object-Lessons. First Grade. — First 
quarter: Study and use such portions of the first ten chapters of 
Hooker's Parti, as you can make available. Second quarter: 
Chapters xi. to xxi. of the same book. Third quarter: Chap- 
ters xxii. to xxviii. Fourth quarter: Chapters xxix. to xxxiii. 
Second Grade. — First quarter: Chapters i. to vii. of Hooker's 
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Part II. Second quarter: Chapters viii. to xviii. Third quar- 
ter: Chapters xix. to xxv. Fourth quarter: Chapters xxvi. to 
xxxiii. Third Grade. — First quarter: Chapters i. to x. of Hook- 
er's Part III. Second quarter: Chapters xi. to xviii; Third 
quarter : Chapters xix. to xxxi. Fourth quarter : Chapters xxxii. 
to xxxv. Calkins' s Object-Lessons, pp. 15-50, should be studied 
in the first grade; pp. 401-431 will be of great service in the 
second grade ; and the same book, pp. 139-190, and pp. 339-400, 
will be of equal service in the third grade. 

(6.) In the second course, extending througli the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years or grades, Youman's First and Second Books of 
Botany should be studied for method and material for the lessons 
given in the first quarter of the Fourth Grade. Only a few selec- 
tions can be made, on account of lack of time, but these should be 
of the most suggestive order. For second, third, and fourth quar- 
ters of the Fifth Grade, Warren's Physical Geography will furnish 
classification, description, and facts (pp. 70-78, new edition). 
Fifth Grade. — First and second quarters: Warren's Physical 
Geography, pp. 78-85. Third and fourth quarters: Refer to 
Draper's or Hitchcock's Physiology for information. Sixth 
Grade. — First and second quarters : Use Hotze's First Lessons 
in Physics for method, and Wells's Natural Philosophy for infor- 
mation. Third and fourth quarters: Use Warren's Physical 
Geography, pp. 5-8, and Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy. 

(c. ) In the third course, extending through the seventh and 
eighth years or grades, Warren's Physical Geography should be 
used for the first year, and Wells's Natural Philosophy for the 
second year. Constant reference should be made to Tate's 
Natural Philosophy, Brande's Dictionary, and other books. The 
Public School Library is free to teachers as a reference library. 
A set of colored illustration-charts of botany and zoology is given 
to each school ; many things can be taught best by means of 
charts. 

8. Although instruction in natural science in this course is con- 
fined to one hour per week, yet it is expected that what is taught in 
these lessons will be referred to frequently in the regular course of 
study. Whenever, for instance, any of the subjects treated in 
this course of instruction, come up in teaching the other branches, 
an exposition of their scientific phases should be required of the 
pupil. This will apply to the teaching of geography more than 
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to the others. Arithmetic, history, and the reading-lesson will 
occasionally furnish reference to one or more of the provinces 
here mapped out. 

9. Compositions should be written t subsequently to the oral 
lessons, on the topics discussed. They should be short and to the 
„ point, and always in the pupil's own words. They should be illus- 
trated by diagrams and pictures drawn by the pupil. 

1. Resume. — To name once more, in a brief manner, the cardi- 
nal points to be kept in mind constantly by the teacher : — 

(a.) Take up only so many of the topics laid down for any given 
quarter as can be discussed thoroughly without overburdening the 
pupil's memory or distracting his power of attention. 

(6.) Never take up a topic that you are unable to explain and 
illustrate so clearly as to make the pupil understand it; avoid 
all phases of the subject that will tend to confuse rather than 
enlighten. 

(c.) Spend only ten weeks on the work of a given quarter, 
whether you do little or much in it ; proceed then to the topics 
of the next quarter. 

(d.) Relieve the hour's work by as much variety as possible: 
first, reading and explaining something adapted to the capacity of 
your pupils ; secondly, drawing out in a conversational manner the 
experience and information which your scholars already possess 
on the subject; thirdly, exhibiting the visible objects which you 
or the pupils have brought to illustrate the lesson, and requiring 
the pupils to notice and name the properties, qualities, parts, and 
attributes ; fourthly, never omitting to show by a synopsis on the 
black-board what has been discussed in the lesson, its classification, 
and relation. 

(e.) Require short weekly compositions of the pupils above the 
fifth grade, in which they express in their own language their 
ideas on the subjects treated in the oral lessons. 

FIRST YEAR OR GRADE. 

Plants, or Outlines of Botany. — First quarter : Flowers, their 
structure, color, perfume, habits, and shapes. Inasmuch as the 
pupils of this grade enter school in the early fall or spring, their first 
quarter's work can be illustrated directly from the garden. Second 
quarter: Leaves, fruits, seeds; shape, uses, sap, decay. Third 
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quarter: Buds, roots, their purpose; stalks and trunks, bark of 
plants, wood. Fourth quarter : Circulation of sap, what is made 
from sap ; sleep of plants, etc. ; review of topics of the year. 

SECOND TEAR OR GRADE. 

Animals, or Outlines of Zoology and Physiology. — First quarter : 
Blood, what it makes ; how it is made. The ground, what comes 
from it as food for animals ; stomach and teeth. Circulation of 
the blood. Second quarter : Breathing ; brain and nerves ; use of 
the senses; seeing; protection of the-pyes; hearing; smell; taste ; 
touch ; the bones ; muscles. Third quarter : Brains and nerves 
in animals compared with those in man ; limbs of animals and 
their uses ; the hand in man and its substitutes in animals ; what 
instruments and tools animals possess for attack and defence. 
Fourth quarter: Wings and fins; clothing of man and animals; 
wherein man is superior to animals ; intelligence of animals ; 
sleep, its uses; death, what it is; review of topics of the year. 

THIRD TEAR OR GRADE. 

Elements of Physical Nature. — First quarter : Air, wind ; flying 
and swimming compared ; pressure of the air ; pumps, barometer, 
air-pumps, pop-guns; gases distinguished from liquids; gun- 
powder. Second quarter : Balloons; bubbles; heated air; chim- 
neys ; draft and ventilation ; uses of water ; water level ; pressure 
of water ; attractions in solids and in liquids. Third quarter • 
Water in the air, clouds, snow, frost, and ice ; heat and cold ; 
communication or conduction of heat; effects of heat; steam; 
light; color; electricity; magnetism. Fourth quarter: Gravita- 
tion ; motion of the earth ; friction ; review of the year's work. 

FOURTH TEAR OR GRADE. 

Botany, more systematically studied. — First quarter: Modes of 
studying parts of plants ; leaf, stem, inflorescence, flower, root, 
seed ; woody plants ; fruit ; illustrated by familiar examples. 
Second quarter: The differences in species of trees; their habits, 
place of growth, and use to man ; pine, cedar, willow, oak, beech, 
maple, walnut, hickory, sycamore, ash, poplar, birch (what 
" deciduous " and kt evergreen " signify), magnolia, live-oak, 
honey-locust, banyan, laurel, mosses. Third quarter: Food 
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plants. — (1) Wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn, rice; (2) 
potatoes, yams, beets, turnips, onions, beans, peas; (8) apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, oranges, bananas, lemons, bread- 
fruit, dates, pine-apples, figs, grapes; (4) sago, tapioca, sugar- 
cane, cocoa-nut, palm (its various uses) ; (5) pepper, cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, vanilla; (6) tea, coffee, cocoa, mace; (7) Irish 
moss. Fourth quarter: Plants useful in the arts. — (1) Indigo, 
logwood; (2) olive (oil), flax-seed (oil); (3) pine, turpentine, 
resin, tar; (4) caoutchouc, gutta percha; medical plants and 
stimulants: sarsaparilla, cinchona (quinine), aloe, tobacco, opium, 
rhubarb; plants valuable for clothing: cotton, flax, hemp. 

FIFTH TEAR OR GRADE. 

Zoology, Physiology, and Hygiene. — First quarter: Classifica- 
tion of animals, their differences and resemblances. I. Verte- 
brates: A. Mammals: (a) orang-outang, monkey; (6) bear, cat, 
dog, lion, panther, tiger, cougar, wolf, leopard; (c) kangaroo, 
opossum; (d) beaver, squirrel, rat, mouse; (e) sloth, ant-eater; 
(/) elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, hog; (g) camel, 
llama, camelopard, deer, goat, ox, sheep; (A) whale, dolphin, 
walrus, porpoise, seal. B. Birds: (a) vulture, eagle, hawk, 
owl ; (6) parrot, woodpecker, cuckoo, toucan ; (c) lark, robin, 
swallow, sparrow, mocking-bird ; (d) domestic fowl, quail, pigeon, 
peacock, turkey, partridge ; (e) ostrich, stork, crane, duck, swan, 
penguin, goose, pelican. Second quarter: Classification of ani- 
mals, continued. C. Reptiles: (a) lizard, crocodile, alligator ; (6) 
toad, frog, turtle ; (c) rattlesnake, boa-constrictor, python, cobra. 
D. Fishes: pike, salmon, cod, mackerel, shad, shark, flying-fish, 
cat-fish, trout, herring, sardine. II. Molluscs: Oyster, clam, pearl- 
oyster, snail. III. Articulates: Lobster, craw-fish, worm, spider, 
insect (honey-bee, silk- worm, cochineal, fly, wasp, butterfly, etc.). 
IV. Radiates: Corals, animalcules. Third quarter: Physiology 
and Hygiene: (1) Bones (preservation of the teeth); (2) skin 
(its membranes, pores, perspiration, cleanliness) ; (3) flesh (fat, 
muscles, tendons); (4) circulation of blood (veins, arteries, the 
heart); (5) breathing (lungs, effect on the blood); (6) diges- 
tion (chyme, chyle, food, and drink). Fourth quarter: Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, continued : (7) Nerves (brain, five senses, and 
how to use them) ; (8) voluntary and involuntary motion, effect 
of exercise; (9) sleep, disease, death; (10) proper and improper 
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hygienic habits (eating, drinking, sleeping, exercise, bathing, 
sitting in a -draft of air, tight lacing, cramping the lungs, breath- 
ing pure air, keeping the feet warm and head cool, etc.). 



SIXTH TEAR OR GRADE. 



Physics and Astronomy. — First quarter : Physics. — ( 1 ) Gravi- 
tation and pressure (weight, pump, barometer, pendulum); (2) 
cohesion and adhesion (glue, paste, mortar, cement, etc., attrac- 
tion of the same kind of particles for each other, and of different 
kinds for each other) ; (3) capilliary attraction (lamp wick, sap, 
sponge, sugar, etc.); (4) mechanical powers (lever, pulley, 
inclined plane, wedge and screw, friction). Second quarter: 
Physics, continued. — (5) Heat (sun, combustion, friction, effect 
on bodies, steam, thermometer, conduction, clothing, cooking, 
etc.); (6) light (sources, reflection, looking-glass, refraction, 
spectacles, microscope, prism, telescope, effect on growing bodies, 
photograph) ; (7) electricity (lightning, sealing-wax experiments, 
etc.); (8) magnetism (mariner's compass, horse-shoe magnet, 
telegraph). Third quarter: Astronomy. — (1) Stare (some idea 
of size and distance); (2) solar system: (a) sun (sources of 
light and heat, its size, spots) ; (6) planets (their relative dis- 
tances from the sun, Venus, and Jupiter, morning and evening 
stars, Saturn and his rings); (c) satellites, or moons (number of 
them belonging to Jupiter, Mars, etc.). Fourth quarter: Astron- 
omy, continued. — (d) Comets; (e) orbits (or paths of planets, 
moons, and comets) ; (/) eclipses (of sun, of moon) ; (<?) sea- 
sons ; (A) phases of moon. 



SEVENTH TEAR OR GRADE. 



Outlines of Physical Geography. — First quarter : Geology. — 
Structure of land; form of continents, islands, mountains, and 
valleys; plateaus, plains, volcanoes, and earthquakes. Second 
quarter: The Water. — Springs, rivers, lakes, the ocean; tides, 
waves, winds, currents ; relation to commerce and climate. Third 
quarter: Meteorology. — The atmosphere, temperature; the winds; 
moisture of atmosphere ; dew, fogs, rain, snow and hail ; climate ; 
electrical and optical phenomena of the atmosphere. Fourth 
quarter: Organic Life. — Botany, zoology, ethnography; relation 
of plants, animals, and men to their place of abode. 
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EIGHTH TEAR OK GRADE. 



Outline of Natural Philosophy {or Physics) , as illustrated in 
familiar Objects. — First quarter: Matter and its properties; 
force, molecular forces, gravitation and weight, specific gravity, 
centre of gravity, motion, action and reaction, compound motion. 
Second quarter: Machinery: friction, strength of materials, use of 
materials in construction ; hydrostatics and capillary attraction ; 
hydraulics ; pneumatics ; acoustics. Third quarter : Heat and its 
sources, communication and effects; steam-engine; warming and 
ventilation ; meteorological instruments : thermometer, barometer, 
hygrometer, rain-gauge, anemometer ; classes of clouds ; classes of 
winds ; meteors and aerolites ; aurora borealis ; halos ; circulation 
of water through the processes of evaporation, clouds, rain, springs, 
rivers, ocean, etc. Fourth quarter: Light: sources, reflection, 
prismatic spectrum; structure of the eye; optical instruments: 
telescope, microscope, etc. ; electricity ; magnetism ; electro- 
magnetism; telegraph. 



[Extract from the report of the Committee on Course of 
Study, August 14, 1877, adopted by the Board August 28, 
1877.] 

" With a special desire to increase the ethical Influence in the course of 
study, your committee recommends : — 

4 4 That the time of two recitations every week be set apart for historical 
and chiefly biographical representations in the form of narration, which, 
• as far as practicable, shall be reproduced by the children orally and through 
composition. The topics for these lectures shall be selected and appor- 
tioned by the superintendent. 



(Oral geography does not commence in this grade until the 
close of the second quarter, and for the balance of the year or 
grade it is confined to place, direction, familiar localities, relative 
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size, distance, and the methods of representing them on the map. 
On account of the utter deficiency of geographical knowledge in 
this grade, the history-lessons must not go outside of biography, 
nor into such details of biography as cannot be illustrated from 
the localities which have been used as topics in the oral geography- 
lessons. Hence it is best for the teacher to collect a series of 
anecdotes regarding distinguished men of history — anecdotes that 
are characteristic of the lives and habits of those men, and which 
at the same time convey some useful lesson to the pupil. Such 
anecdotes, for example, should contain enough of the extraordinary, 
or adventurous, to make them interesting to children, and should 
bring into bold relief some moral attribute — say heroism, patriot- 
ism, self-control, kindness or generosity, considerateness, pru- 
dence, obedience to one's duty to parents or superiors, courtesy, 
self-denial, love for knowledge, willingness to serve others even 
at the sacrifice of one's own happiness, etc., etc. These stories 
may more naturally relate to the great men of one's own country ; 
next, to those of Great Britain and Ireland ; then to France and 
Germany ; then to Greece and Rome. The Old Testament fur- 
nishes a great many typical stories illustrative of human life and 
conduct which will serve the purpose here. ) 

List of biographical personages suggested for characteristic 
anecdotes : — 



'Washington, 


Lafayette, 


Putnam, 


Paul Jones, 


King Philip, 


Lord Delaware, 


John Smith, 


Oliver Cromwell, 


Wm. Penn, 


Charles I. (of England), 


Queen Elizabeth, 


Cortez, 


Miles Standish, 


Pizarro, 


Francis Drake, 


Montezuma, 


Henry Hudson, 


Stuyvesant, 


Samuel Adams, 


John Adams, 


Franklin, 


Robert Fulton, 


Patrick Henry, 


And re w* J ackson , 


Lord Cornwallis, 


Zachary Taylor, 


Gen. Wolfe, 


Francis Marion, 


Jefferson, 


Thomas H. Benton, 


Nathaniel Greene, 


Wm. Pitt. 
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SECOND YEAR OR GRADE. 

• 

(In the second year, oral geography takes up familiar towns 
and places; mountains, plains, and rivers; divisions of water 
and land; shape of the earth, and principal political divisions 
of America and Europe.) The history-course may begin to deal 
with great movements, which involve adventure and national 
significance. Care must be taken, however, not to run into minu- 
tise, so as to cause the pupils to lose their hold on the grand 
purpose of the event. All subtle reflections should be avoided. 

List of Topics. — First quarter: Columbus and his voyages and 
discoveries ; interesting incidents and circumstances of his early 
life, and his subsequent career in search of help for his great expe- 
dition ; the treatment he received after his discoveries ; describe 
and illustrate the appearance of the Indians whom he found ; also, 
the animals and plants, and meteorological phenomena, so far as 
can be made interesting. Second quarter: Cortez, Pizarro, De 
Soto, Balboa, Magellan, or any others among the discoverers, 
devoting one or more lessons to each, or treating of two or more 
discoveries in the same lesson, the tact of the teacher and her 
means of illustration determining her course. Third quarter: 
Settlements of colonies along the Atlantic coast, treating espe- 
cially of Virginia, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and as many others as the teacher can make interesting. Fourth 
quarter: Indian wars (e.gr., King Philip's) ; habits of Indians and 
their appearance ; anecdotes of the French and Indian war ; story 
of Washington's journey to the Ohio, etc. ; some account of the 
Revolution, such as is involved in the story of the Boston Tea- 
Party, battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, Lafayette (and aid 
from France), surrenders of Burgoyne and Lord Cornwallis, hard- 
ships of American army at Valley Forge, etc., etc. 

THIRD TEAR OR GRADE. 

(Geography has now progressed so far as to give the pupil some 
knowledge of the various technical terms used in geography, and 
of the description of the outlines of the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres, the oceans, and a more particular knowledge of the 
United States and other divisions of North America.) In this 
grade it is proposed to take up the so-called wonders of the world, 
so far as they relate to works of man. First quarter : The Pyramids 

16 
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in the u seven wonders" of the world), size and appear- 



ance illustrated by drawings on the black-board, with other well- 
known buildings (e.gr., the school-house) drawn near, for the sake 
of comparison; something about the Egyptians — their mummies, 
their grain-raising, and the peculiarities of the Nile ; the Sphinx ; 
the canal that now connects the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
the other canals built long ago by Ram eases II. and by Ptolemy. 
Second quarter : The Colossus at Rhodes, and its suggestions as 
to commerce and the civilization of that time — the size of their 
vessels, whence they came, and whither they departed, and what 
they carried; the hanging gardens of Babylon; the Pharos of 
Alexandria; our " Eads bridge " across the Mississippi ; the great 
suspension bridges at Niagara, at Brooklyn, Cincinnati, etc. — 
comparison made as to size, purpose, etc. Third quarter: The 
great buildings of ancient and modern times — comparative size 
(height and ground-plan) illustrated on the black-board, and by 
such pictures and engravings as can be obtained ; Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, the Pantheon at 
Rome, the Coliseum, the Parthenon (compared with Girard College 
of Philadelphia), $t. Peter's Church at Rome, St. Paul's Church 
of London, the Cologne cathedral, the Capitol at Washington, the 
Centennial building. Bunker Hill monument, etc., etc. Fourth 
quarter: The famous roads out of Rome, Appian and Flaminian 
Ways, and others ; the significance of road-building as a means of 
security for the government, besides its use in exchanging produc- 
tions and in social intercourse — compare those roads with modern 
railroads ; the system of aqueducts of Rome compared with the 
water- works of St. Louis, Chicago, New York, and Boston ; the 
national walls built for defence, and protected by towers, and with 
a highway for easy communication on the inside — the Chinese 
wall, Hadrian's wall in the North of England, between the Solway 
and the Tyne, and his wall connecting the Rhine and Danube ; the 
wall of Antoninus in Scotland — compared with the modern chains 
of forts along rivers or the sea-coast. 



(In this grade there is a thorough review of the geography of 
North America and the West Indies.) 

First quarter: Columbus — Birthplace, childhood, education, 



FOURTH YEAR OR GRADE. 
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early travels ; his idea of the shape of the earth ; Martin Behaim's 
map; his journey to England; journey to " Friesland," or Ice- 
land; application to Portugal; Queen Isabella; his discovery; 
subsequent fate. Vasco Da Gama, Amerigo Vespucci, Balboa, 
Cabot, Verrazani, Cortereal, Magellan, Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto; 
settlement of St. Augustine. Second quarter : Exploration of the 
Hudson River ; of Lake Cham plain, and the great lakes ; descent 
of the Mississippi ; settlements at Plymouth, Boston, Salem, Hart- 
ford, Providence, New York, Baltimore, Jamestown, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, and Savannah. Third quarter: The Indian tribes; 
King Philip's war; witchcraft; union of the New England col- 
onies ; wars with the French colonies and allied Indians on the 
north and west, in the time of King William, Queen Anne, and 
King George; French and Indian war — capture of Fort du 
Quesne, Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Quebec, with incidents ; some- 
thing about the biographies of William Pitt '(Chatham), Washing- 
ton, Braddock, Montcalm, Abercrombie, Wolfe. Fourth quarter: 
British oppression ; Colonial Congress ; battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, Long Island, Trenton, Brandy wine, Bennington, 
Saratoga, Monmouth, Camden, Cowpens, Eutaw Springs, York- 
town; short biographical sketches of Greene, Gates, Arnold, 
Morgan, Steuben, Lafayette, Cornwallis, Burgoyne, Rochambeau, 
Pulaski, Marion, Sumpter, Kosciusko, De Kalb, Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Stark, Putnam, and a fuller account of 
Washington. The biography of Washington is in itself a history 
of the country from the beginning of the French and Indian war 
to the adoption of the Constitution. 

In this grade, as in the preceding, very great care must be taken 
not to undertake any subject that cannot be presented in clear and 
distinct outlines and without complex details. Only a few of the 
topics above given will be used in any one quarter, the teacher 
selecting such as she can make most interesting and suggestive. 
In all cases there must be maps drawn on the black-board, showing 
localities of the actions described, and the routes taken. 

FIFTH TEAR OR GRADE. 

(Geography in this grade treats in detail North and South 
America, and* Europe.) 

First quarter: Great Britain ; its inhabitants as found by Julius 
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Cwsar ; its conquest by the Romans ; the celebrated walls of defence 
against the northern tribes; Druids; tin of Cornwall; invasion 
of the Saxons ; Egbert and the Heptarchy ; King Alfred ; the 
massacre of the Danes; battle of Hastings, King William the 
Conqueror and his disposition of the lands. Second quarter: 
Richard Coeur de Lion ; John and the Magna Charta; Edward I. 
and II. ; William Wallace and Robert Bruce ; Bannockbnrn ; 
Wat Tyler ; the first Parliament ; the Black Prince, and his victo- 
ries in France ; use of gunpowder ; Joan of Arc, and the siege of 
Orleans ; the Wars of the Roses ; Richard III. ; Flodden Field ; 
the art of printing. Third quarter: Henry VIII. ; Elizabeth ; the 
Spanish Armada; Mary, Queen of Scots; King James; Charles 
I. and Cromwell ; the plague in London ; Charles II. ; the Revolu- 
tion, and William of Orange ; new articles of commerce — coffee, 
tobacco, etc. Fourth quarter: Marlborough, and the battle of 
Blenheim ; Gibraltar ; the united Parliaments of England and Scot- 
land ; Chatham ; Charles Edward's career, and defeat at Culloden ; 
English conquest of India ; the victories of Nelson and Wellesley 
(and later as Wellington) ; English colonization. 

The same care as to making maps on the black-board should be 
exercised as in the previous grade. The geography and chronology 
of historical events are essential to give clearness of conception. 

SIXTH TEAR OR GRADE. 

(Geography is completed and again reviewed in this grade.) 

First quarter : Chaldean Empire, in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and extending west to the Mediterranean — make a map 
showing its eight cities, and give any scraps of history that can 
be found of interest ; the Assyrian Empire, succeeding the Chal- 
dean, having its beginning at Asshur and Nineveh, near the forks 
of the Upper Tigris, and conquering Babylon and the Chaldean 
monarchy about 1250 B. C, extending its conquests north to the 
Black Sea, west to the Mediterranean, and south into Egypt — 
make a map showing the whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
and the river valleys, also the river Halys to the Black Sea, the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean, and the Lower Valley of the Nile; 
the Egyptian monarchy : its old cities, Thebes and Memphis, the 
Nile and its freshets, its contest with the desert, the Pyramids, 
the Sphinx, the mummies in the caverns of the hill-side, supposed 
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conquest of Syria, Nineveh, and Babylon (B. C. 1450) by Thoth- 
mes II.; Sesostris (B. C. 1880), conquest of Syria; Media 
(highlands north-east of the river- valley of the Tigris), Lydia 
(nearly all of Asia Minor), Babylonia (extending to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and including the Lower Valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates), succeed Assyrian supremacy, and with Egypt form 
the four great powers ; the Persian monarchy, under Cyrus (B. C. 
558-529), conquers all of the great powers, and even penetrates 
into Europe and conquers Thrace, and on the east it extends to 
the Indus River, and includes Bactria and Sogdiana ; sketch the 
history of Cambyses, Darius I., Xerxes I., so far as relates to 
their conquests in Egypt and in Europe. 

The material for history of these nations is very scanty, and not 
easily made interesting to children. Persia is the only one with 
well-settled chronology, and the one of most interest, because of 
its relations to Greece. One large map should be made on the 
black-board, giving ancient and modern names to the places ; it 
should show each of the empires at their greatest extent, and in 
particular all of the ancient cities mentioned. Whatever can be 
made of interest regarding those cities and their inhabitants, should 
be made most prominent ; next the succession of the empires, and 
the removal of the seat of empire from one place to another 
(Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, Ecbatana, Susa, etc.). The six 
chief cities of the Phoenicians should be located, and also Acre, 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Baalbec, Damascus, 
Palmyra, Sardes. Whenever the work of this quarter is taken 
up, much of what is above indicated will doubtless be omitted, 
but the omission should not include the great cities, nor the history 
of Persia. 

Second quarter: Greece: its location, its divisions; the location 
and history of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, Thebes, Delphi, Troy, 
Salamis, Marathon, Arcadia, Argos, Thermopylae, Plataea; short 
biographical sketches of Solon, Lycurgus, Miltiades, Aristides, 
Gimon, Pericles, Leonidas, Socrates, Themistocles, Demosthenes, 
Epaminondas, Philip, and a more extended biography of Alexan- 
der, with an account of his conquest of Persia and Egypt. 

Third quarter : Rome : its seven hills ; the story of its origin ; 
the legends of Numa, of Coriolanus, of Cincinnatus ; Camillus ; 
sack of Rome by the Gauls under Brennus ; Pyrrhus ; first Punic 
war, Regulus ; second Punic war, the Metaurus, Hamilear, Hanni- 
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bal, Scipio ; third Punic war, fall of Carthage and of Corinth ; 
Mithridates, Jugurtha, Marius, Sylla, Pompey. 

Fourth quarter: Julius Caesar: his conquests in Gaul, Britain, 
and Germany ; Pharsalia ; Ac-tin m ; defeat of Varus ; destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus ; extent of Rome under Trajan ; destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; Adrian ; persecution of the Chris- 
tians by Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, Severus, and Aurelius; 
Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor ; Justinian. 

SEVENTH TEAR OR GRADE. 

First quarter : The Northern Barbarians. (In the disintegration 
of the Roman Empire, the mediteval and modern states arise one 
after the other.) Draw maps showing the first location known, 
and the subsequent migrations. and settlements of the following 
tribes or nations of people: Scythians, Gauls, and Celts (in North- 
ern Italy, France, Spain, Britain, etc.), Goths (pushed westward 
by the Asiatics, frequently attack the Roman Empire, until 
finally, under Theodoric, they conquer Italy ; the Western Goths 
occupy most of Spain), Franks (on the Lower Rhine, press on the 
Romans and Gauls, and finally occupy Northern France, and begin 
the French nation), Allemanni, Suevi, Longobards, Saxons, Van- 
dals, Burgundians, Heruli, Teutoni ; short biographical sketches 
of Alaric, the Visigoth ; of Pharamond and Clovis, the Franks ; of 
Genseric, the Vandal ; Odoacer, King of the Heruli ; Theodoric, 
the Ostrogoth; trace out the course of the Huns under Attila; 
his defeat at Chalons. Second quarter: Mahomet's career; con- 
quests, by the Saracens, of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain ; 
defeat by Charles Martel, at Tours ; Charlemagne : conquest of 
Italy and of the Saxons ; division of his empire ; Norman incur- 
sions into France ; Saracen conquest of Jerusalem, giving rise to 
the Crusades; the first Crusade-, Peter the Hermit; Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Third quarter: Charles V., emperor, and king of 
Spain ; Francis I. of France, and Henry VIII. of England ; the 
time of Louis XIV. of France ; the French Revolution : the de- 
struction of the Bustile, beheading of the king and queen, Reign 
of Terror, Robespierre ; Napoleon Bonaparte ; Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Moscow, Leipsic, Waterloo; the July Revolution, 1830; the Rev- 
olution of 1848. Fourth quarter: Gustavus Adolphus: his career 
in Germany ; victory at Lutzen ; peace of Westphalia (principle of 
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the 1,4 balance of power" recognized); Charles XII., of Sweden: 
his career in Poland, and defeat at Pultowa; Peter the Great (his 
biography) ; Frederic the Great, of Prussia ; "Seven Years War." 

EIGHTH YEAR OR GRADE. 

(In this year the history and Constitution of the United States 
are taken up with a text- book.) 

First quarter:. Review the outlines of Asiatic history, fixing the 
exact locations of the great cities, and studying their natural advan- 
tages (on rivers, or on the sea, in fertile valleys, in strong situa- 
tions-, command positions important for commerce or transit) ; 
Egypt — Thebes, Memphis, Cairo, Alexandria; Phoenicia — Tyre, 
Sidon, Tripolis, Aradus, Biblus, Acre; Judaea — Jerusalem, etc. ; 
Persia — Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Persepolis, etc. 
Second quarter: Continue the study of cities, with reference to 
their history : Syracuse, Carthage, Cadiz, Athens, Rome, Sparta, 
Argos, Thebes (Boeotia), Corinth, Troy, Ephesus, Byzantium, 
and Constantinople. Third quarter: Review the history of Eng- 
land from the time of William the Conqueror, studying the rise of 
Parliament, the weakening power of the nobility (in the ware of 
the Roses and in the reign of the Stuarts) ; the interference of 
England with affairs on the continent (in the reigns of Edward 
III., Henry V., Henry VIII., Queen Anne, and George III.) ; the 
industries of Great Britain, and its national debt. Fourth quar- 
ter: Make a table of events of the history of England during the 
periods of colonial history of the United States, the Revolution, 
and the war of 1812, with a view to the better understanding of 
the policy of England towards this country during that period. 

Reference-Books. 

The reference-books at present allowed the schools are Lip- 
pincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Lippincott's Pro- 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary; The Historical Reader by 
John J. Anderson (containing excellent selections from the best 
writers, illustrative of great events in history) ; The United States 
Reader (by the same author as the above, and containing selec- 
tions illustrating the history of the United States). The Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World will be found to contain much 
of the needed information regarding the history of the great cities 
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named, as well as regarding the " wonders of the world," the 
commerce, and even the movements of nations. 

Other books should be added. But the teacher will be obliged 
to resort to the libraries for preparation of these lessons. Besides 
the cyclopaedias (Appletons', Johnson's, and others), I would 
mention as very useful, "The Historical Atlas," by Robert H. 
Lubber ton (also, see maps Nos. 141 and 142 of Colton's General 
Atlas), Putnam's History of the World's Progress, and Lyman's 
Historical Chart, Samuel Willard's "Synopsis of General History 
from B. C. 800 to A. D. 1876," for bird's-eye views of the relation 
of events in different nations, and as useful to guide one's reading 
in the cyclopaedias ; Felton's History of Greece, Liddell's History 
of Rome. "The Student's Gibbon," "The Student's France," 
"The Student's Hume," etc. (by Harper Brothers), are excel- 
lent manuals. "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World," by 
Sir Edward Creasj% is important and valuable. Rawlinson's 
"Manual of Ancient History" and his "Five Great Monarch- 
ies" are excellent. Grote's History of Greece, Mommsen's His- 
tory of Rome, — it is easy to find in the libraries such great 
store- houses of critical history. It is easier, however, for the 
teacher to obtain the numerous small manuals treating history in 
whole or in part, — those of Swinton, Gilman, Quackenbos, Willis 
("Historical Reader"), Freeman ("General Sketch," and "Out- 
lines," and special histories), Anderson, Taylor (Manual of Ancient 
and Modern History), J. R. Green ("Readings from English 
History," — the best book to be had for strong, compendious and 
interesting selections from historical literature, which are connected 
by brief summary statements in such a manner as to form a con- 
nected history of England from the time of the Saxon invasion to 
the Crimean war. This book may be used to advantage in the 
preparation of the lessons in the fifth and eighth grades), Leigh ton 
(History of Rome — very useful, for its concise and pertinent infor- 
mation ; may be used in the last half of the sixth grade). The 
teacher who is interested in history will not fail to read and 
re-read Plutarch's "Lives," Herodotus "the father of history," 
Thucydides, and Tacitus. Avery valuable "Chronological Index 
to Historical Fiction" was issued by the Boston Public Library 
in 1875. It should be constantly used by the teacher of history, 
both in directing the reading of pupils specially interested in 
particular topics, and in obtaining vivid pictures or descriptions 
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to illustrate the lesson of the day. It may be found in the 
Public School Library. Aristotle said that poetry (or fiction) is 
truer than history; and this is worth considering. The 4 'Index 
to Historical Fiction" here referred to contains the following 
lists, with a general index: I. American History; II. English; 
III. Scottish; IV. Irish; V. French; VI. Spanish and Portu- 
guese ; VII. Germanic (including also that of Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, and the Low Countries) ; VIII. Scandinavian ; IX. Sclavic 
and Turkish ; X. Ancient Rome ; XL Roman Empire ; XII. Italian 
History; XIII. Ancient Greece; XIV. Modem Greece; XV. 
Asia; XVI. Africa; XVH. Australia. 

Recitation. 

From one-fourth to one-third of the time devoted to the history- 
lesson should be taken to review the points of the previous lesson. 
This review should always be at the commencement of the lesson. 
The teacher will draw out, by questions, from the class, such 
points as she wishes to recall ; correct imperfect statements, and 
illustrate more fully what has been left too obscure. The written 
essays of the pupils should give an outline of the history treated, 
in the pupil's language, and generally may furnish the review 
required, and be criticised as to clearness and completeness. 

In all cases, the pupil should draw maps (copying those made 
by the teacher on the black-board) of all the localities treated of, 
and insert the names of the places. The success of the history- 
lessens -depends altogether on this matter of connecting them with 
the study of geography. 



LESSONS IN GOOD BEHAVIOR. 

In 1876 the Board added to the list of reference-books a small 
manual, containing precepts for " good behavior," or u urbanity, 
politeness, good manners, good breeding, as variously termed." 
It is considered desirable that there should be in our schools some 
instruction in the principles of etiquette. In the United States 
there is no hereditary caste, and it continually happens that per- 
sons born in the humblest stations rise to high stations. It is a 
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source of embarrassment to the " rising man" to be conscious 
that he is constantly betraying his lack of good breeding to the 
society in which he is cast. A few lessons in the more prominent 
rules of etiquette will at least make the pupil observant of customs 
and usages, and cause him to learn readily the code of politeness 
followed by the people among whom he is sojourning. Politeness 
consists rather in conforming to the habits of one's companions 
(when not immoral) than in any specific actions. But each one 
should know the code of the more refined circles of society. In 
the hotel, at the dinner-party, or in the public conveyance, every- 
body meets everybody, and has frequent occasion for understand- 
ing and practising the precepts of conventional good-breeding. 

The manual provided for our schools (prepared by Gen. J. 
W. Phelps, and published 03' Cheney & Clapp, Brattlboro, Ver- 
mont) contains eight articles. They should be read and com- 
mented on in each room containing pupils above the third grade. 
A few of the best readers in the room may read by turns the 
portion selected for the exercise — say five pages of the manual. 
The teacher leads a conversation on the topics suggested. The 
following is suggested as a syllabus for these lessons, which may 
occur once in four weeks, on Friday, using the last half-hour for 
the purpose : — 

Lesson I. — General precepts : Treatment of enemies and 
strangers ; morality the basis of good manners ; how to treat rude- 
ness in others ; nicknames ; evil communications ; unobtrusive- 
ness ; affectation ; interruption of persons in conversation ; 
charity; rallying and joking; pretentious display; gifts. (Pp. 
5-10.) 

Lesson II. — Complaints; direct inquiries; irony and sneers; 
contempt ; envy ; coughing, etc. ; undue familiarity ; vulgarity ; 
deference to age and position ; long calls ; controversy ; practical 
jokes ; pleasantry ; distinction between etiquette and politeness ; 
ceremonies; servants; well-ordered home. (Pp. 11-18.) 

Lesson III. — Dress: Personal cleanliness; bathing; teeth; 
nails ; toilet ; fashions ; danger to the health from compression of 
vital organs; measure for dress ; jewelry. '(Pp. 19-22.) 

Lesson IV. — Carriage and bearing : Improper attitudes ; awk- 
wardness; pointing with the finger; physical education. (Pp. 
23-25. 

Lesson V. — Conversation: Pronunciation, voice, slang; con- 
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trol of emotion ; laughing: ; scandal ; religious controversy ; inter- 
ruption of others ; criticisms ; titles ; topics of conversation ; 
recapitulation of conversation to new-comers ; staring ; equivoca- 
tions ; whispering ; candor ; telling and receiving secrets ; written 
answers to written communications. (Pp. 26-31.) 

Lesson VI. — At the table : Over-haste in eating, table-nap- 
kins, when to begin, to eat, eating and drinking, soup and fish, 
helping others, knife, cutting bread, seeds of fruit, emptying the 
glass, apologies, finger-glasses ; eating fruit on the street or in 
public; hasty movements. (Pp. 32-36.) 

Lesson VII. — Riding and driving; the promenade ; attitude 
on horseback, in the carriage ; dialogue across the street ; well- 
meant attentions; smoking; walking abreast on the sidewalk. 
(Pp. 37-40.) 

Lesson VIII. — At school : Cleanliness and tidiness ; cutting or 
defacing furniture or walls ; tale-bearing ; peevish temper. (Pp. 
41-47.) 

Lesson IX. — Washington's rules of behavior: How to behave 
in company; arguing with superiors; arrogance; blaming ill- 
success; giving and receiving admonitions; mocking; laughing 
at one's own jokes; example and precept; reproachful language ; 
gossip ; apparel ; bad company ; envy ; secrets ; unseasonable 
levity ; avoid melancholy subjects of conversation ; deriding mis- 
fortunes ; scoffing ; friendly manner ; detraction ; offering advice 
before it is asked ; taking part in contentions ; curiosity regarding 
blemishes of others. (Pp. 48-51.) 

Lesson X. (Washington's rules). — Speaking in a language not 
understood by all the company ; avoiding slang; careful pronun- 
ciation and articulation; attention to another's words when 
speaking, without prompting or interruption ; proper place and 
time for business; whispering; comparisons; telling secrets; 
inquisitiveness ; promises; 'taking part in the conversation of 
superiors; egotism; tediousness; speaking evil of the absent; 
expressing opinion of one's victuals while eating; showing anger 
at the table ; take the place at the table assigned by the master of 
the house ; reverent manner of speech. (Pp. 52, 53.) 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In conclusion, I have drawn up the following summary state- 
ment of the organization of our schools, for convenient reference 
on the part of those who have questions to ask. The most impor- 
tant thing to note is the independence of our School Board from 
all other municipal authority, as regards appointment and revenues, 
and in other respects. 

Board of the Public Schools. 

All powers relating to the management of the St. Louis Public 
Schools are vested in a body politic and corporate, styled 44 The 
Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools." 

1. This Board consists of twenty-eight members — one from 
each ward. 

2. The officers of the Board are : 1st, a president and vice- 
president; 2d, a secretary; 3d, a superintendent; 4th, two 
assistant superintendents, one of whom must speak German; 
6th, attorney; 7th, bailiff; 8th, treasurer; 9th, architect; 10th, 
supply agent. 

3. The Board anil its officers are ail the persons who have any 
official connection with the public schools. 

4. The members of the Board are elected by the people for a 
term of three years — one-third go out of office each year. 

5. No member of the Board can hold his seat if interested in 
any kind of contract touching the schools. 

6. An important feature in the organization of the Board is its 
standing committees, consisting of one member from each dis- 
trict (composed of two wards). These committees, thus made up 
of members from different parts of the city, have in charge the 
business of recommending teachers, regulating the course of study, 
selecting plans for buildings and supervising their erection, leasing 
the real estate, etc., etc. The advantage of this arrangement in 
protecting local interests from local influences is obvious. 

REMARKS. 

I. Relation of Public Schools to the State. 

The principle on which the government in this country is based requires 
that there shall be no authority exercised by the general government^ 
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matters of merely local interest. The national government shall not inter- 
fere unless in national interests, each State only in what interests that 
State. To the municipal authority shall be left all purely local affairs. 
Hitherto in the history of the nation, education has not been deemed a 
subject for national legislation, except in so far as to make grants of land 
for the support of schools and colleges, and to appoint a national commis- 
sioner of education, whose duty it is to collect statistics and disseminate 
information. While it assumes the authority to legislate for education, it 
does not assume the local management, but only furnishes material aid. 
The individual States, however, have recognized education as a matter 
for legislation, and have constitutional and statutory provisions to provide 
funds, and to enjoin upon municipalities the duty of establishing schools. 

The general participation of all the people In the functions of electors 
makes it a matter of concern to each and every man what the educational 
qualifications of all his fellow-citizens are. The fact that local self-govern- 
ment is the rule makes universal education necessary. The national 
government and the State and municipal governments regard education 
as a public necessity, therefore, on the ground that the people are not only 
to be law-abiding citizens, who are intelligent enough to read and under- 
stand the laws which they are expected to obey, but are also to be the 
law-makers ; and who should therefore be intelligent enough to perceive 
the social and historical conditions that make occasion for new laws, and 
have the ability to shape their provisions. 

Productive industry makes no less demands on educated intelligence for 
the directive power to manage its machinery and control its combinations. 
If the laborer is not educated, and his productive capacity thereby increased, 
he cannot accumulate the wealth necessary to afford him the leisure to give 
sufficient attention to public affairs to comprehend them, nor does he 
have the intellectual capacity for this purpose. 

Thus, democracy is impossible to realize without universal education. 

The State, therefore, enjoins upon its municipalities the duty to establish 
and maintain schools. 

II. Upon the Advantages of the St. Louis Style of Organization for the 
Management of Schools. 

The powers relating to the management of city schools are often vested 
in boards, the members of which are appointed by the mayor, and con- 
firmed by the city council, or aldermen. In such cases the school board 
is dependent upon the legislative branch of the municipal government for 
appropriations from the treasury to pay the salaries of teachers and 
officers, and to meet the current expenses of the schools. New buildings 
and building-sites are in that case usually provided by the city government 
directly, but in some cases by the school board. 

The city council is more interested in municipal improvements and in 
questions of a semi-political' or partisan nature than in schools, and is apt 
to stint the supply of the school funds at unseasonable times. Moreover, 
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the school-buildings which it erects are likely to be ill-adapted for school 
purposes, and disproportionately costly, for the reason that school archi- 
tecture has its peculiar conditioning laws, and ordinary city architects, 
under building committees appointed in the city council, very rarely know 
these peculiar conditions, or give heed to the statement of them by experts. 

Where a cumbrous machinery of auditing and paying bills is in exist- 
ence, it is a well-known result that it adds to the expenses of running the 
schools. Dealers who trade for cash, and who are too honorable to resort 
to lobbying or " log-rolling," do not undertake jobs in such cases, and 
there come in their stead a class of "middle-men," who make contracts 
at extortionate rates, or else at ruinously low rates, with the intention to 
recover extra remuneration through their skill in influencing the members 
of the Board. 



the schools, and vested with limited powers of taxation, is sure to look 
after school interests, at least to the extent of the popular demand in that 
direction, and is hot liable to be diverted from the care of the schools so 
much as to sacrifice them for other municipal Interests. 



The St. Louis School Board, as before stated, appoints annually a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, bailiff, attorney, treasurer, architect, sup- 
ply-agent, and a superintendent; the president and vice-president being 
elected from Its own body. The president appoints from the Board seven 
large standing committees, having charge respectively (a) of the examina- 
tion and appointment of teachers ; (6) choice of text-books, and course of 
study ; (c) erection and repair of buildings, and supervision of janitors ; 

(d) leasing the property of the Board which is held for revenue purposes ; 

(e) ways and means; (/) Public School Library; (g) supplies. These 
important committees are composed in such a way as to represent all sec- 
tions of the city, each district of four wards being entitled to one member 
on each of the committees, which are thus in fact sub-boards, consisting of 
eight members each (the president being member ex officio) . These sub- 
boards have frequent sittings, and digest the details of the administration 
of the schools, and report the results to the Board at Its regular monthly 
meetings. Besides these large committees, there are three small commit- 
tees, having charge of salaries, auditing, and rules, respectively. 

It frequently happens that school boards form a loose aggregate of 
local committees, each charged with the supervision of the schools in its 
ward or district, and, exercising the important functions of appointing 
teachers (and sometimes of examining and deciding upon their qualifi- 
cations), as well as of visiting and superintending the schools of its 
district, examining classes, admitting pupils, etc. 

Such local authority inevitably leads to great Inequalities In the school 
system, and those districts which need the most enlightened management 
and the best teachers get the poorest supervision and the poorest lnstruc- 



A board elected by the people direct, for the special purpose of managing 



III. Internal Organization of the Board. 
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tors' by reason of the incompetency of their representatives in the Board. 
Local committees (even when composed of good men) are unable to with- 
stand sudden local gusts of popular feeling or prejudice, while large com- 
mittees, composed of representatives from all parts of the city, can afford 
protection to each section against its own extreme tendencies. Not one 
single locality, but the entire interest of the whole city, is consulted in 
transactions relating to the examination and employment of teachers, 
regulation of the course of study, selection of building-sites and plans 
for buildings, supervision of their erection, etc. 

REVENUE. 

The revenues of the Board for school purposes are derived from 
three sources : — 

1. From rents: The property owned by the Board consists of a 
large landed property donated by the general government ; value 
estimated at $1,279,027.93, yielding the past year an income of 
$50,285.65. 

2. A tax levied by the Board annually, at a rate not to exceed 
five mills (.005) on the dollar of city property, of which only four 
mills can be used for current expenses, and the balance collected 
to pay the bonded debt. Last year the Board assessed four and 
one-half mills (.004£), which yielded $759,856.98. 

8. Other revenues: From the State school-fund, including 
annual interest on the school-fund, together with twenty-five per 
cent, of the State revenue, amounting to $71,268.85 the past year. 
There is also a considerable sum from fines in criminal cases. 

4. Income of the Board from sources named, for year ending 
July 31, 1879: — 

From four-mill tax $759,856 98 

44 Rents 50,286 65 

44 State school-fund 71,268 85 

. 44 Fines 3,586 61 

Total #884,997 09 

♦ 

Grades of Schools, etc. 

1. There are three grades of day-schools — the High, Normal, 
and District. The latter includes grammar, intermediate, and 
primary departments in the same building. The two sexes are 
educated together. Besides these, there is held, for four months 
in the year, a system of evening schools. 
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2. There are two sessions per day, except in the High and Nor- 
mal. First session commences at 9 a.m. and close.s at 12 m. ; second 
session at 1:30 p.m., to 3:45 p.m. In the High and Normal, 
there is one session from 9 to 2 : 80 o'clock, with one intermission. 
Evening schools hold from 7 to 9 p.m., on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Frida3*8. 

Text- Books and Apparatus. 

1. The pupils generally purchase their own text-books, which 
are uniform throughout the city. The Board provides them for 
indigent pupils. The Board keeps a stock of all books needed, 
and furnishes the same, through its teachers, to the pupils at whole- 
sale prices. Ink, pens, and pencils are furnished by the Board. 

2. Apparatus, maps, charts, globes, and reference- books for 
the teacher's desk are furnished by the Board. 

Teachers. 

1. There are comparatively few male teachers in the employ of 
the Board, it being the policy to appoint males as principals of 
first and second-class district schools only. There are a number 
of male German teachers. The corps of teachers in the Central 
High School consists of seven males and seven females. 

2. Annual salaries of principals in first-class district schools 
(eighteen assistants) are fixed at $2,000 ; of second-class schools, 
at $1,500, with an annual increase of $100 until a maximum of 
$1,800 is reached. Principals of third-class schools (ten to twelve 
assistants) receive $1,200 to $1,500. The class of school is deter- 
mined chiefly by the number of assistant teachers. Assistants 
of the ordinary grade, called " third assistants," get $400 the 
first year, with annual increase until the fifth year, when they 
receive $550. " Second assistants " get $50 more ; first assistants 
receive $700 per annum; head assistants receive $850. Pains 
are taken to secure the most skilful teachers for the primary grades, 
and higher salaries are paid accordingly. 

3. The Board employ four music-teachers. These visit the 
schools, give special lessons, and supervise the work of their 
special department. 

4. A rule of the Board prohibits the teachers 44 from using a 
text- book in conducting any recitation, whenever the pupil is 
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expected to recite without the book;" fct in lieu thereof, the 
teachers are recommended to use a syllabus of topics or questions, 
either written or printed, for the purpose of securing order and 
method in the treatment of the subject of the recitation." 

5. There is no religious instruction, or reading of the sacred 
Scriptures, in the public schools of St. Louis. (Before 1840, 
on the occasion of the opening of the first public school, the ques- 
tion was decided against the introduction of religious exercises, 
by a mass-meeting of citizens, held at the * 4 North Presbyterian 
Church," Rev. Dr. W. G. Eliot offering the resolutions, which 
were adopted without dissent.) 

6. Corporal punishment is permitted, but discouraged. The 
reports show that there is an average of two cases a week for each 
five hundred pupils.' 

REMARKS. 

I. The Necessities of Discipline in the Schools of the United States. 

The education of people in schools is not all, but only a portion, of their 
education. There is education in the family, which antedates the school 
and continues beyond it. The education in the duties of one's practical 
vocation in life usually succeeds the school. The school embraces only 
that portion of education lying between family nurture and the necessary 
initiation into the specialities of a vocation in practical life. In the United 
States, the peculiarities of society and the political organization draw the 
child out of the family earlier than is common in other countries. • The 
frequent separation of the younger branches of the family from the old 
stock renders the family influence less powerful in moulding character. 
Particularly In the West, and wherever the population is of receut aggre- 
gation, there are few old people ; and it is the old people who give substance 
and strength to the family. The consequence of t}iis weakening of the 
influence of the family is the importance of the school in an ethical point 
of view. 

In order to compensate for lack of family nurture, the school is obliged 
to lay more stress upon discipline, and to make far more prominent the 
moral phase of education. It is obliged to train the pupil into habits of 
prompt obedience to his teachers, and to practise self-control in its various 
forms, in order that he may be prepared for a life wherein there is little 
police restraint on the part of the constituted authorities. 

II. Corrective versus Retributive Punishment. 

School discipline, in its phase of substitute for the family discipline, 
uses corrective punishment, which presupposes a feeble development of 

17 
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the sense of honor in the child. It is mostly corporal punishment. But 
in the phase wherein the school performs the function of preparing the 
pupil for the formal government of the State, it uses retributive punish- 
ment, and suspends the pupil from some or all of the privileges of the 
school. In this phase of discipline a sense of honor is presupposed and 
.strengthened. 

III. Corporal Punishment in City Schools and Country Schools, 

In commercial cities and towns the tendency preponderates toward 
forms of punishment founded on the sense of honor, and toward the entire 
♦disuse of corporal punishment. In the country schools, where the agri- 
cultural interest prevails, the tendency is toward the family form of pun- 
ishment — corporal chastisement. 

A further difference between the discipline of city schools and that of 
country schools is founded partly on the fact that the former schools are m 
usually quite large assemblies, from three hundred to fifteen hundred 
pupils in one building, while the latter commonly have less than fifty 
pupils. The commercial tone prevalent in the city tends to develop in its 
schools quick, alert habits, and readiness to combine with others in their 
tasks. Military precision is required in the manoeuvring of classes. 
Great stress is laid upon (a) punctuality, (b) regularity, (c) attention, 
(d) and silence, as habits of self-control that are necessary through life 
for successful combination with one's fellow-men in an industrial and 
.commercial civilization. 

Record-Books and Reports. 

1. Each principal keeps (a) an annual register, in which is 
-entered the name of pupil, age, date of admission, birthplace, 
parent's name and occupation, residence, and attendance for each 
quarter of the j T ear ; (6) a " per cent" book, in which are entered 
daily the items of * 4 number belonging," u number absent," 

number tardy," and the names of those transferred, or received 
by transfer from other schools, also the attendance record of the 
teachers of his school; (c) a record of supplies received from 
Xhe office of the Board for the school. 

2. Each teacher keeps a " roll-book," containing the names of 
all the pupils under her charge, and the record of their attendance, 
absence, and tardiness for each half-day. Each pupil's name is 
accompanied with the number attached to it in the annual register, 
so that its items may be transferred to that register at the close 
of each quarter, and no difficulty be experienced in finding the 
same. 
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3. The principal makes out the pay-roll for his teachers at the 
close of each five weeks, in accordance with a printed list, an 
edition of which is revised at the superintendent's office, and fur- 
nished to each principal at the date the pay-roll is required. 
These pay-rolls are carefully revised in the office of the superin- 
tendent, and certified to; they are then given to the secretary, 
who draws separate checks on the treasurer, and delivers them on 
the receipts of the teachers. 

4. An annual report, summing up the items of the annual regis- 
ter, is made out at the end of the year ; also, a report of the sup- 
plies used or left on hand; a 44 block- report," containing the 
residences of all the pupils in the school, classified by the blocks 
wherein they reside. From the latter report a large map is shaded, 
so as to give a bird's-eye view of the location of the school-pop- 
ulation. This map is studied to find the proper locality of a new 
building to relieve a crowded district. 

5. A quarterly report of items from the 41 per-cent book" is 
required, and a quarterly programme, showing the time, subject, 
and length of each recitation of each teacher in the school, and 
also the grade and quarter of advancement of each of her classes ; 
also a quarterly report of all the cases of corporal punishment, 
with names, dates, and causes. 

School Buildings and Furniture. 

1. It is the policy of the Board to build twelve-room buildings, 
three stories in height, having four rooms to the floor, and each 
one placed in a corner, so as to get light from four large" windows, 
placed, two in the rear of the pupils and two on the left side. Of 
late it has become the practice to group schools near each other — 
on the same block, if possible — and place the whole group under 
one principal, thus giving him charge of twenty or more rooms. 
The school-yards usually contain about 22,000 square feet, of 
which about 6,000 feet are covered with the buildings. 

2. These buildings are furnished with 44 combination furniture," 
each seat adapted to two pupils. Each room seats about sixty 
pupils, if in the primary grades ; fifty, if in the higher grades of 
the district schools. 

3. The two rooms on either side of the hall which runs through 
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the house, dividing it into two parts, 1 are separated by movable 
partitions, so that they may be united for general exercises, such 
as singing, etc. 



Plan No. 1. 



Room. 



Room. 



Hall and Stairs. 




Room. 



Room. 



Plan No. 2. 



Room. 



Room. 



Hall and Stairs. 



Room. 



Room. 



Room. 



Room. 



Plan No. 1 is preferred, because each room admits light from two sides; while in 
plan No. 2 the light is admitted to the middle rooms only from one side, and is, 
therefore, very unequally lighted in its different parts. When the sun is shining 
directly into its windows, and the protection of blinds or curtains must be used, the 
pupils are obliged to strain their eyes to see their work, or else sit, without protec 
tion, in the glare of full sunlight. " W." indicates the position of the wardrobes or 
clothes -rooms. 
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4. Each school is supplied with a piano, purchased, in part, by 
the money raised by the patrons of the school ; the Board formerly 
made it a practice to furnish one-half the cost of a piano when 
the school raised the other half. 

5. It is thought that seven hundred pupils are quite as many as 
is desirable to bring together in one building. The division of 
the pupils into classes, and their assignment to rooms containing 
Hfty or sixty pupils each, placed under the special charge of a 
teacher for instruction and discipline, secures in the maximum 
degree the personal influence of the teacher upon each pupil. 

The old style of school-building, in which pupils studied in a 
large room under the police control of the principal, and repaired 
to the small recitation- room to recite to the assistant teacher, was 
notably inefficient in securing this penetration of the personal 
influence of the teacher. The pupils under that system were 
not humanized as they are under the one now practised. 

6. Smaller buildings than those above mentioned do not furnish 
pupils enough for a thorough classification, at least in the higher 
grades of the course of study. 

Examinations. 

1. In the higher gradee the teachers hold written reviews at the 
close of the week on the work of that week. 

2. The principal inspects, daily, the work of his assistants, and 
examines all classes that are pronounced by the assistant teacher in 
charge to be ready for promotion to the work of the next quarter 
in the grade. Pupils in the lower grades are not held back at any 
time to await a general examination by the superintendent, but 
are advanced into the work of the next grade by the principal, 
whenever, in his judgment, they have completed the work of the 
previous grade satisfactorily. Promotion from the seventh t6 the 
-eighth and from the eighth to the ninth years takes place only at 
the close of each quarter of ten weeks, and upon examination by 
the superintendent. 

3. The supervising principals inspect the subordinate schools 
under their charge once a week, note their condition in respect to 
discipline, instruction, and general management, examine classes 
reported by the principal for promotion to higher work, and make 
a weekly report to the superintendent of the results of their visit. 
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4. The two assistant superintendents use all their time during- 
school-hours in visiting the schools and inspecting the work, or 
conferring with the teachers regarding special matters pertaining 
to the conduct of the schools. One of the assistants gives special 
attention to the regulation of the German instruction. 

5. A semi-annual written examination is held, by the superin- 
tendent, of all the pupils advanced beyond the third year of the 
course of study. 

6. An examining committee, consisting of the superintendent 
and his assistants, and the principals of the Normal, High, and 
Branch High Schools, conduct the examination of candidates for 
positions as teachers in the schools, and report the results of the 
same to the Teachers Committee of the Board. 



The course of study is laid down with a view to give the pupil the 
readiest and most thorough practical command of those conventionalities of 
intelligence — those arts and acquirements which are the means of direc- 
tive power and of further self-education. These preliminary educational 
accomplishments open at once to the mind of the pupil two opposite direc- 
tions : (a) the immediate mastery over the world of productive industry — 
the mathematics and natural sciences ; (b) the initiation into the means of 
combination with one's fellow-men, the world of humanity, practically and 
theoretically — language, and literature, and civil history. 

The course of study therefore includes reading and writing, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, history and Constitution of the United States, draw- 
ing, outlines of natural science (including botany, physiology, zoology, 
natural philosophy, physical geography, astronomy, and chemistry), and 
outlines of general history. 

In the High Schools, the languages, ancient and modern, higher mathe- 
matics, sciences, and literature are pursued. 

In the Normal School, specific preparation Is given to qualify graduates 
of the High School for teaching. 

In the St. Louis schools, the primary instruction is considered to be of 
especial importance. By the use of the phonetic system of learning to 
read (invented by Dr. Edwin Leigh), at least one year is saved in learning 
to read. The method uses a modified alphabet, so formed that each char- 
acter has one sound only. Each letter in this alphabet resembles the 
corresponding letter of the ordinary alphabet so nearly that the general 
appearance of the words Is preserved, and a transition to the ordinary 
type is found quite easy after half a year's work In the new alphabet. 



REMARKS. 



I. The Course of Study. 
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II. The Kindergarten. 



The kindergarten grade of instruction has been added in many schools, 
as an introduction to the primary grade. 



In order to adapt the course of study to the wants of a manufacturing 
-community (an office which the kindergarten also assists in performing), 
and to the general demands of the age, the study of natural science has 
been introduced into all grades of the district schools. Oral lessons are 
given one day in the week, one hour in length, and as the course is a 
" spiral " one, it is traversed anew once in three years; each 'pupil has 
the opportunity of coming to the same topics three times in his course 
through the district schools. 



German instruction is given in all the grades of school as an optional 
.study for pupils of German descent, and for such Anglo-Americans as are 
able to take the extra work. The object is to carry the German pupil 
through the necessary steps to enable him to read and write the tongue of 
Tiis ancestors, and to give him the key to the possession of its literature. 
Twenty thousand pupils take this study, one-fourth being Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. 



An important innovation in the stereotyped organization, as found .in 
many city schools, has been made in St. Louis, with a view to facilitate 
proper grading and classification. In order to meet the wants of pupils, 
some of whom are slow by temperament or weak in bodily health, and 
some of whom are strong and of active temperament, frequent reclassifica- 
tion is made, in such a manner as to allow the bright and rapid pupils to 
advance into the classes above. This promotion and reclassification 
•occurs as often as once in ten weeks, whereas, according to the old plan, 
•such classification takes place only at the end of the school year, and the 
consequence is that the difference in ability to do the work of the school 
.grows to be very great between the best and poorest in each class before 
the reclassification takes place. 



For the benefit of those youth and adults who are deprived of their 
•opportunities for education by employment during the day in some useful 
occupation, evening schools are established, holding sessions during the 
fall and winter, for four months, four evenings a week. 



III. Natural Science. 



IV. German Instruction. 



V. Classification and Grading — Frequent Promotions. 



VI. Evening Softools. 
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VII. Public School Library. 

A Public School Library completes the system, by furnishing 14 what to 
read," and giving unlimited access to the recorded wit and wisdom of the 
race to those who have learned how to read. It is open to all, at merely 
nominal fees — $1 paid once in four months, entitles one to temporary 
membership ; or when $25 is paid, it makes one a life-member. 

Next May (1880) will complete my twelfth year in the 
office of Superintendent of the* St. Louis Schools. When 
I entered the office as assistant superintendent, in Febru- 
ary, 1867, the schools had an average attendance of 10,000 
pupils, and the total annual enrolment for that year was 
15,291. The past year showed an average attendance of 
33,000, and a total annual enrolment of 48,836 different 
pupils. 

It is my intention to close my career in the St. Louis 
Public Schools at that time. As this is my last annual' 
report of these schools, therefore, I take occasion to bear 
testimony to the uniform spirit of cooperation which the 
Board has manifested towards me, and to here publicly 
express my gratitude to that Board for the generous man- 
ner in which it has ever supported my endeavors to serve 
the best interests of the schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WM. T. HARRIS. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY 

FOE 1878-9. 



Office of the Board of the St. Louis Public Schools, > 
St. Louis, August 1, 1879. ) 

To the Honorable the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools. 

Gentlemen, — The annual reports of the secretary for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1879, are herewith submitted. 

1. Bills Receivable, on hand July 31, 1879. 

2. Balance Sheet for the year ending July 31, 1879. 

3. Real Estate and Improvements for school purposes, 

belonging to the Board, July 31, 1879. 

4. Receipts and Expenditures during the year, from 

August 1, 1878, to July 31, 1879, both days in- 
clusive. 

5. School Expenses Proper, for the year ending July 

31, 1879. 

6. List of Unleased Lands belonging to the Board, 

July 31, 1879, for revenue purposes. 

7. List of Leased Lands belonging to the Board, 

July 31, 1879, for revenue purposes. 

MILTON H. WASH, 

Secretary. 
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REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES, 

JULY 31, 1879. 



Name of 
School, 



Where Located, 



Pub. Sch. Pol. Big 



High 
Adams 
Ames . 
Ashland 

Baden . 
Bates . 



Belle Avenue . 
Benton . . . 
Benton Station 

Blow .... 



Bryan Hill . 
Carondelct . 
Carr . . . 
Carr Lane . . . 
Carr Lane Primary 
Carroll . . . 
Charless . . . 
Cheltenham . 
Chouteau . . 
Clay .... 
Clinton . . . 
Clinton Branch 
Compton . . . 
Cote Brilliant . 

Des Peres . . 
Divoll .... 
Douglas . . . 
Eads .... 
Eliot .... 
ElleardsyUle . 
Everett . . . 

Franklin . . . 
Franklin Branch 
Gamble . . . 
Gardenville . . 

Grand View. . 

Gravois . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Humboldt . . 

Irving .... 
Jackson ... 
Jefferson newAold 
Laclede . . . 
Lafayette . . 
Lincoln . . . 
Lincoln Branch 
Lowell . . . 



Lyon .... 
Madison . . . 
Madison, new . 
Madison Branch 
Meramec . . . 
Mullanphy . . 
Oak Hill . . . 



Cor. 7th and CheBtnut fits. , 
Cor. 15th and Olive sts. . , 
Taylorwick Station, P. R.R 
Hebert st., bet. 13th and 14th. 
I Bridgton road, 1 mile w. Grand 

ave 

Baden P. O 

.Collins, bet. Bates st. and 

! Cass ave 

Belle Ave., H mile w. Gr.ave. 
Cor. 9th and Locust sts. . . 
Manchester road, near Ben- 

I ton Station 

Cor. Oth st. and Loughboro 

ave 

John av. and Emily st. . . . 
Cor. 3d and Hurck sts. . . . 
'Cor. 16th and Carr sts. . . . 
IS. W. cor. 24th and Carr sts. 
N. W. cor. 24th and Carr sis. 
Cor. Carroll and Buel sts. . 
Kingsbury st. near Gravois rd. 
Cheltenham 8tation, P. R.R. 
Chouteau, near Summit ave. 
I Cor. 10th and Farrar sts. . . 
Grattan, near Hickory st. . 
E. sideGrattan, nr. Hickory st. 
Henrietta, bet. Ark. and Ills. 
Kennedy road, n. of StCharles 

I road , 

4th and Illinois sts. . . . , 
Dayton st and Glasgow ave 
Cor. Uth and Howard sts. 
15th and Pine sts. .... 
15th and Walnut sts. . . . 
Elleardsville P. O., 4 miles out 
{ 8th. bet. O'Fallon st. and Cass 

ave 

I Lucas ave. and 18th st. . . 
Lucas ave., near 15th st. . 

5th and Poplar sts 

Gravois rd., nr. King's High- 
way 

Watson road, s. old Manches- 
ter road 

Gravois road and Wyoming . 
27th and Dickson sts. . . . 
Cor. Jackson and Lesperance 

sts 

Cor. Bremen and Kossuth ave. 
Cor. 19th st. and Maiden Lane 
Cor. 9th and Wash sts. . . 
Cor. 6th and Poplar sts. . . 
Cor. Ann ave. and Decatur st. 
Eugenie and High sts. . . . 
Walnut and High sts. . . . 
Lowell P. O., near Belief on - 

taine road 

8th and Pestaloxzi .... 
7th and Hickory sts. . . . 
7th bet. Hickory and Labadie 
Cor. 7th and Hickory sts. . . 
Cor. Iowa and Meramec sts. 
14th and Howard sts. . . • 
Russell ave., s. of Arsenal . 



Estimated 
Value 
of 
Ground. 



Estimated 
Value of 
Houses and 
furniture. 



960,000 00. 
85,000 00 
1,760 00 
13,000 00' 

2,000 00, 
1,500 00 

17,571 00 
4,000 00 
40,000 00 

500 00 

5,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,500 00 
7,300 00 

10,000 00 
7,500 00. 

10,000 00. 
3,000 00 
1,000 00 
3,000 00 

10,000 00 

11,000 00 
7,349 00 
3,500 00 

4,000 00 
7,000 00 
18,040 00 
11,300 00 
15,000 00 
25,000 00 
3,000 00 

11,000 00 
22,000 00 
12,500 00 
17,000 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 
3,000 00 1 
6,000 00 

8,000 00 
6,000 00 
4,000 00 
45,610 00 
34,000 00 
8,000 00 
12,000 00 
Leased. 

1,500 00 

5,000 00 
13,000 00 
15,000 00 
Leased. 

3,000 00 
Leased. 

1,000 00 



$876,047 52 
41,469 98 
2,036 25 
62,748 56 

10,600 00 
8,500 00 

88,070 82 
6,577 86 
88,288 30 

2,000 00 

11,776 27 
11372 13 
83,984 64! 

4,002 77i 
89,794 Oil 

8,000 00 

44.082 20 
26,244 43 

3,250 00 
9,521 381 
37,026 82; 
45,290 63 
15,721 60 
14,329 01 

20,000 00 
11,136 OOi 
39,060 84' 
47,232 00 
9,310 73, 
89,411 05| 
22,850 00 

13.7&3 33 
38,521 72 
18,533 26 
6,200 00 

8,250 00 

1,690 00 

17.083 42 
80,635 18 

61,313 51 
36,000 00 
23,401 20 
49,574 22 
51,473 40 
20,221 24 
46,707 92! 
18,607 45! 

8,500 00! 
56,528 67 
86,823 43! 
15,829 40 
4,000 00, 
1,449 35 
4,117 42 
3,000 00' 
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REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES, 
JULY 31, 1879.— Continued. 



Name of 
School. 



O'Fallon . 

Peabody . 

Penrose . 

Pestalosxi 
Pope . . 
Pope Kindergart'n 

Bock Spring . . 



Where Located. 



16th St., bet. O'Fallon and Cass 



ave. 

2d Carondelet aye. and Carroll 
sts. 

Penrose St., bet. Clay and 

Glasgow ave 

Cor. 7th and Barry sts. . . 
Cor. E wing and Laclede aves. 
LeffingweU aye. and Chest- 
nut st 

Manchester road, % mile n. 

Grand ave. 

Old Manchester rd. and King's 

Highway 

Marine ave., near hospital . 
Parsons St., cor. Spring ave. 
Cor. Lucas and Ewing aves. 
Lucas ave., near Ewing ave. 



Shaw 

Shepard .... 
Spring Avenue . 
Stoddard. . . . 
8toddard Branch 

Webster ,old Anew 11th and Exchange sts. 



Sumner High 

Colored No. 2 
Colored No. S 



Colored No. 4 . 
Colored No. 6 . 
Colored No. 7 — 

Rock Spring Rock Spring P. O. 
Colored No. 8— 

Elleardsville ;EUeardsville P. O. 
Colored No 11 . . iBaden P. O. . . . 



11th, bet. Poplar and Spruce 

sts 

12th St., near Webster . . . 
W. 8. Broadway, bet. O'Fallon 

st. and Cass ave 

Cozzens St., near Pratt ave. . 
5th bet. Fillmore A Market sts. 



Bought for School Purposes and not pet Improved. 

Lots 17 to 22 incl. I Caroline st., near Park ave. 
Lots 5, 6 and 7 . . St. Louis ave. and 18th st. . 

Lots 1 to 7, blk 1048 Bell and School sts 

Blk40, Survey 3 . South St. Louis 



N.W.*blk49 
N. pt blk 1520, 149.8 

X249.6 .... 
Lots 190x120 ft. . 

Lots 11, 12, 13 A 14. 



Eiler's Survey, S. St. Louis . 

Wyoming, Clara sts. Jeff. ave. 
Gravois rd. and King's High- 
way 

100 feet on Capital ave. . . 



Estimated 

Value 
of 
Ground. 


Estimated 
Value of 
Houses and 
Furniture. 


Total. 


$10,000 00 


$64,700 85 


$74,700 85 


16,500 00 


61,176 93 


77,676 98 


3,500 00 
15,000 00 
11,525 00 


30,128 16 
29,411 29 
36,153 25 


33,628 16 
44,411 29 
47,678 25 


Leased. 


. 329 68 


829 68 


8,000 00 


15,355 90 


18,355 90 


1,500 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 

20,000 00 
8,800 00 

25,000 00 


7,000 00 
21,079 38 

3,757 22 
27,008 05 

ao,o4o DO 

Aft 474 Wk 
00,4 i O OO 


8,500 00 
24,079 38 

6,757 22 
47,608 05 
32,678 66 
91,473 55 


22,500 00 
8,000 00 


K Kit flA 


34,203 59 
13,513 00 


5,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,500 00 


s,OUU UU 

12,267 64 

Q A1 


7,500 00 
15,267 64 
11,233 61 


1,000 00 


6,500 00 


7,500 00 


800 00 
800 00 


1,576 46 
800 00 


2,876 46 
1,600 00 


5,000 00 
10,000 00 
15,000 00 
9,000 00 
1,000 00 

5,100 00 

2,012 00 
2,000 00 




5,000 00 
10,000 00 
15,000 00 
9,000 00 
1,000 00 

5,100 00 

2,012 00 
2,000 00 


















$778,467 00 


$2,072,666 14 


$2,851,133 14 
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LIST OF UNLEASED LANDS, BELONGING TO THE BOARD, JULY 

81, 1879. 



Block. 



Street. 



200 
800 
768 
840 
863 
878 



884 
884 



898 
1044 
1068 
1060 
135S 
1355 
1356 
1439 
1440 
1472 
1480 
1768, N. 

1768, X. 

1769, N. 
1769, N. 
1769, S. 
1769, 8, 
2341 
1050 



Alley 

Columbus street 
Carondelet avenue 
Eighth street . . . 
Front street . . . 
Main street . . . 
Eighth street . . . 
Seventh street . . 
Seventh street . . 
Carondelet avenue 
Eighth street . . . 
Seventh street . . 
Carondelet avenue 
Lucas avenue . . 
Lindell avenue . . 
Washington avenue 
Accomac street . . 
California avenue . 
Pontiac street . . 
Shenandoah street . 
Arkansas avenue 



Lot. 



17 

1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 



10 and 8. X 11 , 



6 to 12, inclusive 
13 to 20, 23 and 24 
1 to 11, inclusive 
18 to 23, inclusive 

1 

4,5, and 6 . . . 
19, 20, and 21 . . 
9 



Oregon street 21 



13 

28, 29, 30, 81, and 32 

38 and 39 

5 

i to 10 

11 to 16, inclusive . 



A. 
B. 



Michigan street . 

Main street . . . . 

Railroad street . 

Second street . . . . 

Main street . . . . 

Main street . . . . 

Second street . . . . 

Maiden Lane . . . . 

Thomas street . . . 

(Evans Place.) 

Cook avenue . . . * 

Evans avenue . . . 

Cook avenue . . . . 

Evans avenue . . . 

Cook avenue . . . . 

Evans avenue . . . 

Cook avenue . . . . 

Evans avenue . . . 

Cook avenue . . . . 

Evans avenue . . . 



17 

1 to 9, inclusive . 
10 to 18, inclusive 

9 

10 to 18, inclusive 
10 to 18, inclusive 
3 to 9, inclusive . 



E. X 8 and 9 



(Britton A. HUl'i Addition.) 
Leroy street ...... 

[Leroy street 

I (Leon Vton*i Subdivision.) 
Margaretha avenue . . . 
FarlTn avenue 



21 to 26 . 
38 to 38 . 

9 to 14. . 

10 to 15 . 

15 and 16 . 
31 and 32 . 
6 to 15. . 

16 to 25 . 
lto7 . . 
28 to 34 . 

f 



12 to 17 
24 to 84 



3 and 4 

9 to 12 . 



Ft. Front. 



95.4 
141.5 

50 

87.6 

20 
409 
165 
831 
281 
125 

25 

75 

75 

50 
100 

50 
135 

50 

25 
270 
152.6 

25 

25 

235.9 
235.9 

35.9 
235.9 
222.1* 
180.9 

60 

75 



815 

315 

888.6 

338.6 

116.3 

116.3 

600.4 

500.4 

338.3 

838.3 



150 
299.2 



59.6 
119.6 



Ft. Deep. 



Irregular 
123.04 
134 
120 
100 
104 
122.11 
122.11 
116.11 
116.11 
128.11 
118.11 
118.11 
135 
84 
135 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
115 
115 
122.8 
122.8 
120 
120 
140 
160 



163 
163 
163 
158 
153 
163 
168 
163 
163 



151.7 
151.7 



140 
140 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



CHARTER AND AMENDMENTS. 



AN ACT to establish a corporation hi the city of St. Louis, for the 
purpose of public education. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, That all free white persons residing 
within the limits of the city of St. Louis, as the same now 
are, or hereafter may be established by law, are hereby 
constituted a body politic and corporate, by name and style 
of " The Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools," and by that name they and their successors 
shall be known in law, have perpetual succession, sue and 
be sued, implead and be impleaded, defend and be defended 
in all courts of law and equity, in all actions whatever ; may 
purchase, receive and hold property, real and personal; 
and may lease, sell, or dispose of the same, and may do all 
other acts as natural persons : they shall have a common 
seal, and may break and alter the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the powers of the 
corporation hereby established shall be vested in a president 
and directors, who shall be free white males, at least twenty- 
one years of age, and have resided at least twelve months 
previous to their election in the said city, and who shall be 
citizens of the United States, and have paid a city tax, 
and who shall be chosen and appointed as hereinafter 
directed. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the Board of Presi- 
dent and . Directors shall consist of two members, to be 

(xxiii) 
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elected in each ward of said city, as the same now are or 
hereafter may be established, and the first election shall be 
held by the same judges, on the same day, and at the same 
time and place, in each of the wards of the city, as the 
election of mayor and aldermen of said city ; but no mayor 
or alderman of the city shall, at the same time, be a mem- 
ber of the Board. And no person shall vote in the choice 
of said directors who is not a free white male person, over 
the age of twenty-one years, and have resided at least twelve 
months previously to his election in said city, and who shall 
be a citizen of the United States, and have paid a city tax. 

Sec. 4. Be it farther enacted, That the Board of Direc- 
tors shall elect one of their own number to be president ; 
and the said Board of President and Directors shall have 
power to judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns 
of the members, to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 
conducting the elections of members of the said Board in 
the several wards of said city ; to compel the attendance of 
absent members at the meetings of the Board ; to punish 
members for disorderly conduct at the Board ; and by the 
concurrence of two-thirds of all the members elected, expel 
a member, but not a second time for the same offence ; to 
make rules for the government of their own proceedings ; 
and to have charge and control of the public schools, and 
all the property appropriated to the use of public schools 
within the said city ; and shall have power to make all rules, 
ordinances, and statutes proper for the government and man- 
agement of said schools and property, so that the same shall 
not be inconsistent with the laws of the land ; and generally 
do all lawful acts which may be proper or convenient to 
carry into effect the objects of this corporation. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted. That the members of the 
Board of Directors shall be elected for the term of three 
years, and until their successors shall be duly elected and 
qualified ; and one-third of the number shall go out of office 
at the end of every year ; and for that purpose the Board 
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shall cause its members to be divided by lot into three 
classes, as nearly equal as possible. The first class to go 
out of office at the end of one year, the second at the end 
of two, and the third at the end of three years, so that one- 
third of the Board shall be elected every year. And when 
the establishment of new wards in the city shall require 
the election of new members of the Board, such newly 
elected members shall be classed accordingly. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted , That there shall be four 
stated meetings of the Board in every year, the times and 
places of which shall be prescribed by resolution or ordi- 
nance of the Board ; and the president or any three mem- 
bers of the Board may call special meetings, by giving one 
week's notice in writing to the other members of the Board ; 
and in all meetings of the Board, a majority of the whole 
number elected shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
but any smaller number may adjourn from day to day and 
compel the attendance of absent members. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That whenever a vacancy 
shall happen in the Board, by death, expulsion, resignation, 
or removal from the city, of any member, the same shall 
be filled by an election in the proper ward, to be held and 
conducted in such time, place, and manner as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Board. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted. That the Board shall 
appoint a treasurer and secretary, and such other servants 
and agents as to them shall seem necessary to accomplish 
the great objects of the corporation, and prescribe their 
powers, duties, obligations, and compensation. They shall 
cause a true and faithful record to be kept of all the acts 
and proceedings of the Board, and shall lay the same before 
the General Assembly, or either house thereof, whenever 
required ; and shall lay the same before a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the city whenever one hundred quali- 
fied electors of the Board shall, by written application to the 
Board, require the same to be done. And for that purpose 
the said Board shall have power to call a general meeting 
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of the inhabitants of the city. And the said Board of 
President and Directors shall, at least once in every year, 
cause to be printed and published a true statement of the 
condition of the public schools under their charge, and of 
all the property under their control, and a true and fair 
account of all the money concerns of the corporation. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the said Board, as soon as conveniently may be, to take 
possession, charge and control of all the lands or lots in or 
near the city of St. Louis, which have been either received 
for or granted to the inhabitants of St. Louis for school 
purposes, by an act of the Congress of the United States ; 
and to dispose of and apply the same to the purposes of 
education, under the provisions of this act. And to that 
end the title to all such lands and lots (as far as this General 
Assembly can control the same), is hereby vested in the 
corporation hereby created. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the said Board to cause the deposition of witnesses to be 
taken, touching the title, locality, boundaries, or extension 
of any of the lands, lots, or real estate aforesaid. And the 
manner of taking such depositions shall be conformable to 
the provisions of the act entitled, "An act directing the 
mode of perpetuating testimony in this State," passed 
January 22, 1825, except that the application for the com- 
mission or dedimuH need not be supported by any oath or 
affidavit : Provided, That any person or persons claiming 
property in any of the said lands, lots, or real estate, may, 
upon complying with the requirements of the last-mentioned 
act, proceed to take depositions in relation thereto. And 
all such depositions taken on either side, as aforesaid, shall 
be tiled in the office of the clerk of the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis County, and the same, or authentic copies thereof, 
shall be legal evidence, and may be read in testimony in 
any suit in which they may be relevant, in any court in 
this State. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, That the members of 
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the Board and the treasurer and secretary shall, before 
entering upon the discharge of their duties, take an oath, 
before some judge or justice of the peace, well and faithfiilly 
to perform the same. 

Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That in all legal pro- 
ceedings against the said corporation, it shall be a sufficient 
service of the writ, declaration, notice, or other process, to 
deliver copies of the same to the president, or to any two 
members of the Board. 

Sec. 13. Be it further enacted, That this act shall be 
deemed and taken as a public statute, and may be read and 
used in all courts and places, as other public laws are, 
without proof. And all the statutes, ordinances, resolutions, 
and other corporate acts of this corporation may be proven 
in all courts and places, either by a sworn copy thereof, or 
by a copy certified by the president and secretary, and 
authenticated by the seal of the corporation. And the 
General Assembly reserves to itself the power to alter or 
repeal this act, whenever it shall appear to have failed in 
accomplishing the great objects for which it is passed. 

Sec. 14. Be it further* enacted, That the act entitled 
" An act to incorporate a Board of Trustees for superin- 
tending schools in the town of St. Louis," passed by the 
Legislature of the Territory of Missouri, approved on the 
80th January, 1817, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved February 13, 1833. 



AN ACT supplementary to 44 An act to establish a corporation In the 
city of St. Louis for the purpose of public education," approved 
February 13, 1833. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, as follows: — 

Section 1. From and after the passage of this act it 
shall be lawful for the Board of President and Directors of 
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the St. Louis Public Schools to lend the money arising from 
the sale or lease of the lands placed under their charge by 
law for the purpose of education, in that city, from time to 
time, not exceeding the term of one year, at an interest not 
exceeding ten per cent per annum, on good security, either 
real or personal, or both, until it shall become proper, in the 
opinion of the Board, to invest such money otherwise for 
the purposes of education in St. Louis. 
Approved January 27, 1835. 



AN ACT to amend " An act to establish a corporation in the city of St. 
Louis, for the purpose of education," approved February 13, 1833. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri , as follows : — 

Section 1. No member of the Board of Aldermen or of 
the Board of Delegates, or any person holding office under 
the city of St. Louis, whether elected or appointed, shall 
be a member of the Board of School Directors of the city 
of St. Louis. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be eligible as a director in said 
Board who has not been a resident of the ward in which he 
is elected at least twelve months prior to his election ; and 
if any person who shall have been elected from one ward 
shall move from said ward, he shall vacate his seat in said 
Board, and an election shall be ordered and held as soon as 
may be, to fill said vacancy ; and said director shall, more- 
over, possess all the qualifications required in the act to 
which this is amendatory and supplementary. 

Sec. 3. No director shall, directly or indirectly, borrow 
any money belonging to said corporation, either as principal 
or indorser. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the president and directors 
of this corporation to carry out and enforce all the pro- 
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visions and requirements of the eighth section of the act 
referred to in the second section of this act. 

Sec. 5. If any director or officer of this corporation 
shall violate any of the provisions of this act, and of the act 
to which this is amendatory and supplementary, approved 
February 13, 1833, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor iu 
office, and shall be punished for such misdemeanor as is 
provided for by law, and shall, moreover, be disqualified 
from holding a seat in said Board, or to act as one of its 
officers. 

Sec. 6. No director shall receive compensation for any 
services as director. 

Sec. 7. All acts or parts of acts conflicting, or in anywise 
interfering with this act, are hereby repealed. 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Approved March 17, 1845. 



AN ACT to amend au act entitled, 44 An act to establish a corporation 
in the city of St. Louis for the purpose of education, 1 * approved 
February 13, 1833. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1 . That no person shall be eligible as a director 
in the corporation established by said act who may be inter- 
ested in any property held by lease from said corporation, 
or who is interested, directly or indirectly, in any title 
adverse to the title of said corporation to any property 
which is claimed by said corporation. 

Sec. 2. No person who is, or may hereafter become, a 
director, or who shall hold any other office in or under said 
corporation, shall purchase or lease from said corporation 
auy property claimed by said corporation, nor shall any 
such person be interested, directly or indirectly, in any 
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purchase or lease by any other person of any such prop- 
erty ; and any sale or lease of any such property, in which 
any such director or other person is so interested, shall be 
utterly null and void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not affect titles now held under 
said corporation ; but the same, and all contracts of said 
corporation heretofore made, shall be valid and effectual. 

This act to take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved March 26, 1845. 



AN ACT to authorize the levying and collecting of a tax in the city of 
St. Louis for the purpose of education. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1. There shall be levied and collected, annually, 
upon all real and personal property within the corporate 
limits of the city of St. Louis, made taxable by law for 
State purposes, a tax not exceeding one-tenth of one per 
cent, which tax, when collected, shall be paid to the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, and by 
them [to] be used and applied in the same manner and for 
the same purposes as other money belonging to the corpora- 
tion of the President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and in strict accordance with the provisions of the 
act or acts of the Legislature of the Territory and State of 
Missouri in relation to said corporation. 

Sec. 2. The collector of St. Louis County shall have 
authority, and it is hereby made his duty, to collect the tax 
in the first section of this act specified, and in the same 
manner, and under the same restrictions, penalties, and 
responsibilities, and with the same power, as is provided in 
the third article of an act entitled, "An act to provide for 
levying, assessing, and collecting the revenue," approved 
March 27, 1845, and faithfully and punctually to pay over 
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the same to the President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools. 

Skc. 3. The collector of St. Louis County shall, before 
he enters upon the duties imposed upon him by this act, 
enter iuto bond to the President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, in such sum as they may require, 
with good and sufficient securities, to be approved by said 
president and directors, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties as such collector of the tax in this 
act specified. 

Sec. 4. The said collector shall take the assessment made 
by the ansessor of St. Louis County, within the limits of 
the city of St. Louis, and from the said assessment is hereby 
authorized to make a tax-list, in pursuance of, and for the 
purpose in this act mentioned ; and for his compensation 
for such collection shall receive the same per centum as is 
allowed him by law for the collection of the State and 
county revenue. 

Sec. 5. On the first Monday of June, in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, this act shall be submitted to the 
qualified voters of the city of St. Louis for their approval 
or rejection ; and if the majority of such qualified voters, 
voting upon the day aforesaid, shall vote, in favor of this 
act, the same shall become and be a valid and binding law 
from and after said day. But if a majority of such qualified 
voters, voting on the day aforesaid, shall not approve of 
this act, the same shall be null and void. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be qualified to vote for or against 
this act but such persons as are twenty-one years of age, 
and residents of the city of St. Louis, and who, at the time 
of such voting, shall be owners of real or personal property 
subject to taxation by the laws of the State for county and 
State purposes. 

Sec. 7. The justices of the peace within the city of St. 
Louis, or a majority of them, shall have power to appoint 
two or more persons to open polls and superintend the 
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voting on this act as aforesaid, ill the several wards of the 
city of St. Louis, which voting shall be viva voce; and the 
said persons so appointed by the justices as aforesaid shall 
be the judges of the qualifications of voters, and shall make 
returns of the result of said voting to the clerk of the 
County Court of the county of St. Louis, who shall certify 
said return, under the seal of said court, to the President 
and Directors of said St. Louis Public Schools, who shall 
transmit the same to the secretary of State, who shall tile 
the same in his office, which shall be evidence of whether 
this law is in force or not. 

Sec. 8. The polls for voting upon this act shall be 
opened in the respective wards of the city of St. Louis, at 
the places where the city elections are usually held ; and it 
shall be the duty of the President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools to publish this act in all the news- 
papers printed and published in the city of St. Louis, three 
weeks successively before the day of said voting ; they shall 
also put up printed notices of the said voting, in five promi- 
nent places in each ward of the said city, ten days before 
the said first Monday in June, 1849. 

Approved February 13, 1849. 



I, Ephraim B. Ewing, Secretary of State of the State of Missouri, cer- 
tify that, in compliance with the seventh section of an act authorizing the 
levying and collecting of tax in the city of St. Louis for purposes of edu- 
cation, approved February 13, 1849, William G. Eliot, Jr., President of 
the Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, has transmitted 
to this office an abstract of the returns of an election held in the several 
wards of the city of St. Louis on the first Monday of June, A. D. 1849, in 
pursuance of the act aforesaid, and that said abstract is on tile in this 
office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set ray hand, and affixed the seal 
of said office. Done at the city of Jefferson this twenty-iifth day of 



Office of Secretary of State of Missouri. 



[L.8.] 



June, A. D. 1849. 



EPHRAIM B. EWING, 

/Secretary of State. 
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AN ACT revising the laws concerning the revenue of the St. Louis 

Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mix- 
sowi, as follows: — 

Section 1. There shall be levied and collected annually 
on all real estate and personal property within the corporate 
limits of the city of St. Louis, made taxable by law for State 
purposes, a tax of one-tenth of one per centum, which tax 
shall be paid to the corporation called "The Board of 
President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools," 
and used and applied by said corporation in the same man- 
ner and for the same purposes as other money belonging to 
said Board, and in strict accordance with the provisions of 
the laws in relation to said corporation. 

Sec. 2. The collector of St. Louis County shall have 
authority, and it is hereby made his duty, to collect the tax 
in the first section of this act specified, in the same manner, 
and under the same rules, regulations, and restrictions, 
penalties, liabilities, and responsibilities, and with the same 
powers, as shall be provided by law for the collection of the 
State and county revenue in said county. 

Sec. 3. The collector of said county shall, at least once 
in every month, and oftener if required in writing by the 
president of said Board, pay over to said Board all moneys 
collected by him to which said Board shall be lawfully 
entitled. 

Sec. 4. The said collector, for his services under this 
act, shall be entitled to the same compensation as shall be 
allowed by law for similar services in relation to the collec- 
tion of the State and county taxes in said county. 

Sec. 5. The collector of St. Louis County shall, within 
ninety days after his appointment, and before entering on 
the duties of his office under this act, enter into bond, 
payable to said corporation, in such sum as said Board may 
require, with good and sufficient securities, to be approved 
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of by said Board, conditioned that he will faithfully and 
punctually collect, account for, and pay over to said corpo- 
ration all moneys received and collected by him under this 
act during his continuance in office, and that he will in all 
things faithfully perform all of his official duties as collector 
under this act. 

Sec. 6. If said collector shall not, within ninety days 
after his appointment as collector as aforesaid, enter into 
bond, as provided in the immediately preceding section of 
this act, his said office as collector of said county of St. 
Louis shall be deemed vacant, and such vacancy shall be 
filled in the same manner as if he had resigned ; and he 
shall not be eligible or reappointed to said office for one 
year thereafter. 

Sec. 7. The same assessment on property within the 
corporate limits of the city of St. Louis, which shall be made 
from time to time for State and county taxes, shall be 
deemed and used as the lawful and proper assessment in 
levying and collecting the tax authorized by this act, and 
the payment of the taxes authorized by this act shall be 
enforced in the same manner, and under the same rules 
and regulations, as shall be provided by law for the en- 
forcement of the payment of the State and county taxes in 
said county. 

Sec. 8. The collector of said county shall perform such 
other duties under this act, not herein specified, as he shall 
be required by law to perform in relation to the collection 
of the State apd county taxes in said county. 

Sec. 9. The clerk of the County Court of St. Louis 
County shall perform the same duties under this act that he 
shall be required by law to perform in relation to the State, 
county and other taxes in said county, and for his services 
under this act he shall be allowed and paid by said Board 
such compensation as said Board of Directors shall deem 
reasonable, just, and proper. 
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Sec. 10. No law hereafter passed shall be deemed or 
construed as changing, altering, or repealing the whole or 
any part of this act, unless this act be expressly mentioned 
in such law. 

This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Approved March 2, 1859. 



I, B. F. Massey, Secretary of State, hereby certify the foregoing copy 
of a law entitled "An act revising the laws concerning the revenue of the 
St. Louis public schools," is a true copy of the original roll of said law 
now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my name and affixed the seal of 
office. Done at the office of Secretary of State, at the City 
LL ' 8 J of Jefferson, this 4th day of March, A. D. 1859. 

B. F. MASSEY, 

Secretary of State. 



AN ACT to define the qualifications of voters for members of the Board 
of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows; — 

Section 1. All persons qualified as electors under the 
tenth section of the third article of the Constitution of 
the State of Missouri, who shall have resided six months 
within the city, and one month within the ward wherein 
they offer to vote, next preceding the election, shall he 
deemed qualified voters at all elections for members of the 
Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

Sec. 2. Voters under this act shall give their votes only 
in the ward in which they reside. 

Sec. 3. At all elections under this act the voters shall 
vote by ballot. 

This act to take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved November 21, 1857. 
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AX ACT amendatory to the tlrst section of an act entitled "An act 
revising the laws concerning the revenue of the St. Louis Public; 
Schools," approved March 2, 1859. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows; — 

Section 1. The first section of the act to which this act 
is amendatory shall be and is hereby changed, altered, and 
amended, so as to read and mean as follows, to wit : — 

Sec. 2. There shall be levied and collected annually on 
all real estate and personal property within the corporate 
limits of the city of St. Louis, made taxable by law for 
State purposes, a tax of one-fifth of one per centum, which 
tax shall be paid to the corporation called "The Board of 
President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools," 
and used and applied by said corporation in the same man- 
ner, and for the same purposes, as other money belonging 
to said Board, and in strict accordance with the provisions 
of the laws in relation to said corporation. 

This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Approved December 17, 18(53. 



AN ACT amendatory of an act approved December 17, 18G3, entitled 
44 An act amendatory of the first section of an act entitled 'An act 
revising the laws concerning the revenue of the St. Louis Public 
Schools,* " approved March 2, 1859. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1. There shall be levied and collected annually 
on all real estate and personal property within the corporate 
limits of the city of St. Louis, made taxable by law for 
State purposes, a tax of not more than one-half of one per 
centum, which tax shall be paid to the corporation called 
"The Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
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Public Schools," and used and applied by said corporation 
in the same manner, and for the same purposes, as other 
money belonging to said Board, and in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the laws in relation to said corporation. 

Sec. 2. The Board of President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools shall determine the rate of taxation 
for each year, under the provisions of the foregoing section, 
by resolution, a copy of which, duly certified acoording to 
law, shall be handed to the collector of St. Louis County, 
and to tne clerk of the County Court of St. Louis County, 
on or before the 15th day of October in each year. 

Sec. 3. The collector of St. Louis County shall have 
authority, and it is hereby made his duty, to collect the tax 
in the first section of this act specified, in the same manner, 
and under the same rules, regulations, and restrictions, 
penalties, liabilities, and responsibilities, and with the same 
powers, as shall be provided by law for the collection of the 
State and county revenue in said county. 

Sec. 4. The collector of said county shall, at least once in 
every month, and oftener if required in writing by the presi- 
dent of said Board, pay over to said Board all moneys col- 
lected by him to which said Board shall be lawfully entitled. 

Sec. 5. The said collector, for his services under this 
act, shall be entitled to the same compensation as shall be 
allowed by law for similar services in relation to the collection 
of the State and county taxes in said county. 

Sec. 6. The collector of St. Louis County shall, within 
ninety days after his appointment, and before entering upon 
the duties of his office under this act, enter into bond, 
payable to said corporation, in such sum as said Board may 
require, with good and sufficient securities, to be approved 
by said Board, conditioned that he will faithfully and punctu- 
ally collect, account for, and pay over to said corporation all 
moneys received and collected by him under this act during 
his continuance in office, and that he will in all things faith- 
fully perforin all his official duties as collector under this act. 
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Sec. 7. If said collector shall not, within ninety days 
after his appointment as collector aforesaid, enter into a 
bond as provided in the immediately preceding section of 
this act, his said office of collector of said county of St. 
Louis shall be deemed vacant, and such vacancy shall be 
filled in the same manner as if he had resigned, and he shall 
not be eligible or reappointed for said office for one year 
thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The same assessment on property within the 
corporate limits of the city of St. Louis, which shall be 
made from time to time for the State and county taxes, 
shall be deemed and used as the lawful and proper assess- 
ment in levying and collecting the tax authorized by this 
act. And the payment of the taxes authorized by this act 
shall be enforced in the same manner and under the same 
rules and regulations as shall be provided by law for the 
enforcement of the payment of the State and county taxes 
in said county. 

Sec. 9. The collector of said county shall perform such 
other duties under this act, not herein specified, as he shall 
be required by law to perform in relation to the collection 
of the State and county taxes in said county. 

Sec. 10. The clerk of the County Court of St. Louis 
County shall perform the same duties under this act that he 
shall be by law required to perform in relation to the State, 
county, or other taxes in said county ; and for his services 
under this act he shall be allowed and paid by said Board 
such compensation as said Board of Directors shall deem 
reasonable, just, and proper. 

Sec. 11. No law hereafter passed shall be deemed or 
construed as changing, altering, or repealing the whole or any 
part of this act, unless this act be expressly mentioned in 
such law. 

This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Approved December 19, 1865. 
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AN ACT concerning the election of directors of the Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1. Whenever the boundaries of any ward in the 
city of St. Louis shall be changed, the seats of directors 
of 44 The Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools," elected from said ward, shall be vacated, 
and said Board shall order elections for the seats so to be 
vacated, in the manner and at the time as is now provided 
by law, and by the rules of said Board ; but the present 
directors shall continue in office until their successors are 
elected and duly qualified. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the number of wards of the city of 
St. Louis shall be increased beyond the number of ten, the 
new wards so created, beyond the number of ten, shall be 
entitled to the same number of directors in the said Board 
as each other ward in the city of St. Louis. 

Sec. 3. Hereafter no person shall be eligible to the office 
of director of said Board who has not resided in said ward 
at least six months immediately prior to such election. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Approved March 13, 1867. 



AN ACT providing for the merging of the city of Carondelet into the city 
of St. Louis, and in relation to the public schools therein, contains the 
following : — 

Section 7. All property belonging to or vested in the 
corporation known as the Board of Directors of the Caron- 
delet Public Schools shall hereafter vest in, and the same 
is hereby transferred to, the corporation known as the 
Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and all powers and authority now vested by exist- 
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inglaws in said Board of President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools shall henceforward extend over the 
territory, population, property, and rights of action over 
which the said Board of Directors of the Carondelet Public 
Schools up to this time exercised any authority, and over 
nil that territory and population which is, or may hereafter 
be, annexed to the city of St. Louis. An act to provide for 
the organization and support of the public schools in the 
city of Carondelet, approved March 23, 1863, and also an 
act amendatory of said act, approved December 18, 1863, 
and all other acts amendatory or inconsistent with this 
act, so far as they are inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed. 

This act shall take effect and be in force on and after the 
first Tuesday in April, 1870, and not before that time. 
Approved March 4, 1870. 



AN ACT in relation to the qualification of the directors of the St. Louis 

Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Suction 1. No director of the St. Louis Public Schools 
shall be directly or indirectly interested in contracts for 
building or repairing school-houses, nor in furnishing sup- 
plies to the schools ; and any director becoming so interested 
shall be immediately suspended by the president of the 
Board, who shall notify the Board of Directors of such fact ; 
whereupon the Board of Directors shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, convene to hear and determine the same, and if, by 
a two-third vote of the Board of Directors, ho be found so 
interested, he shall be immediately dismissed from the 
Board, and the president shall issue a proclamation for an 
election to fill the vacancy. 
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Sec. 2. This, act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Approved March 24, 1870. 



AN ACT to provide for the reorganization and support of public schools, 
and to revise and amend laws relating thereto, and repeal certain acts 
and parts of acts, approved March 19, 1870, and being Article I. of Wag- 
ner's Statutes, Chapter 128, contains the following : — 

Section 39. In St. Louis County the duties that devolve 
upon county clerks, under this act, shall devolve upon the 
county auditor. 

Sec. 59. The county superintendent of St. Louis County 
shall have no power or control over that part of the county 
now under the jurisdiction of the Board of Public Schools. 



AN ACT to amend an act entitled "An act providing for the education of 
colored children in the city of St. Louis*" approved January H, 1865. 

Be it enacted by the Gfeneral Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1. The above-entitled act is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: Section 1. The Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools shall make 
suitable provision for the education of the colored children 
of said city ; and for the purpose of educating the colored 
children of said city in the advanced studies, the said Board 
shall provide for and maintain a high school, and shall, if 
necessary, erect a building for that purpose. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of training teachers, the said 
Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools are hereby authorized to establish and maintain, in 
the high school provided for in the foregoing section, a 
department of normal instruction. 
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Sec. 3. All acts aud parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 17, 1875. 



AN ACT concerning the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 

Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1 . The directors of the Board of President and 
Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, elected from the 
First Ward of the city of St. Louis, and now occupying such 
offices, shall not vacate the same by reason of the division 
of said First Ward into two wards, but shall hold their offices 
until the expiration of their respective terms, notwithstand- 
ing such division. 

Sec. 2. At the charter election of the city of St. Louis 
to be held in April, 1875, three directors of said Board 
shall be elected in the two wards lately composing the First 
Ward of the city of St. Louis ; two by the electors of the 
present Thirteenth Ward, to hold office for the term of two 
and three years respectively, and one by the electors of the 
present First Ward, to hold office for the term of three years. 

Sec. 3. This act to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 4, 1875. 



ST. LOUIS SCHOOL-LAND DIVISION — NET PROCEEDS OF 
SECTION 16, TOWNSHIP 45, RANGE 7. 

AN ACT providing for the division of the net proceeds of the sales of 
section sixteen, in township forty-live north, range seven east, in the 
county of St. Louis, and to repeal an act entitled "An act to provide 
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for the division of the net proceeds of the sales of section sixteen, in 
township forty-five north, range seven east, in the county of St. Louis," 
approved February 28, 1874. 

Be it enacted by the Ghneral Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1. That one-fourth of the net proceeds of the 
sales which have heretofore been made, and which may 
hereafter be made, of section sixteen, in township forty- 
five north, range seven east, in the county of St. Louis, 
shall be applied according to the number of children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty years, within that portion 
of said township which is not included within the limits of 
the city of St. Louis, for school purposes in said township. 

Sec. 2. All that portion of said proceeds required by 
this act to be applied within that portion of said township 
which is not included within said city, together with all 
interest thereon, shall be held, loaned, and managed by the 
County Court of St. Louis County, and the officers thereof, 
in the same manner and under the same rules and regula- 
tions that the general laws of the State require the net 
proceeds of the sales of the other school lands in this State 
to be held, loaned, and managed, and the interest arising 
therefrom shall be applied to school purposes, according to 
the number of children between the ages of five and twenty 
years, in that portion of said township which is not included 
within the said city, in such manner as the trustees of the 
respective school districts therein shall deem best for the 
public good. 

Sec. 3. That the proceeds of the sale of said section six- 
teen, in township forty-five north, range seven east, together 
with the interest thereon, which may now be in the posses- 
sion of the county treasurer of St. Louis County, and to be 
applied for school purposes under the provisions of this act, 
and authorized to be divided under an act entitled "An act 
to provide for the division of the net proceeds of the sales 
of section sixteen, in township forty-five north, range seven 
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east, in the county of St. Louis," approved February 28, 
1874, shall be applied in accordance with sections one and 
two of this act. 

Sec. 4. That the act entitled "An act to provide for the 
division of the net proceeds of the sales of section sixteen, 
in township forty-five north, range seven east, in the county 
of St. Louis," approved February 28, 1874, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 27, 1875. 



FROM THE « SCHEME FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTY 
AND CITY OF ST. LOUIS, AND CHARTER FOR THE CITY OF 
ST. LOUIS," as proposed by the Board of Freeholders, acting under 
and in pursuance of Section 20, Article IX., of the Constitution of the 
State of Missouri, and ratified by the qualified voters, August 22, 1876. 

[From the "£cAero<?."] 
Section 36. In all cases where the limits of the city of St. 
Louis, as herein extended, include a part only of any school- 
district, the following shall be the mode of adjustment as to 
property held by, or for the use or benefit of, such district : 
First. Where the part of such district included within 
such extended limits contains any school-bouse or other 
real estate belonging to the district, the Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools shall pay into 
the county treasury of St. Louis County, for the use of that 
part of the district not so included, such proportion of the 
valuation of said school property as the taxable value of 
property in the part of such district not so included bears 
to the taxable value of all property in such district, as 
constituted before such extension. Second. Where the 
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part of such district not included within such extended limits 
contains any school-house or other real estate belonging to 
the district, the inhabitants of the district not so included 
shall pay to the Board of President and Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools, such proportion of the valuation ot 
said school property as the taxable value of property in the 
part of such district included within the city limits bears to 
the taxable value of all property in such district, as con- 
stituted before such extension. The valuation of school 
property mentioned in this section shall be made by arbi- 
trators, one of whom shall be selected by the Board of 
President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, 
and one by the directors of the school district affected, 
who, if disagreeing, may seleet a third ; or, if unable to 
agree on the selection of such third arbitrator, any school 
director, or member of the Board of President and Direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Public Schools may apply to the 
Circuit Court of the Eighth Judicial Circuit to appoint one. 
A report of the valuation made by such arbitrators, or a 
majority thereof, shall be tiled, as soon as practicable, in 
the clerk's office of the Circuit Court of the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit. Any money to be paid to the Board of Presi- 
dent and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools shall 
be provided for by the assessment, levy, and collection of 
a special tax on all taxable property within such districts 
not so included. 

Sec. 37. All property, real, personal, or mixed, of every 
kind and description, and the evidence of title thereto, now 
held by the county of St. Louis, or by the County Court of 
St. Louis County, in trust or for the use of the inhabitants 
of township forty-five, north of range seven east, for school 
purposes, and all such property, and the evidences of title 
thereto, held by any public officer for the use of any school 
district in said township, or held by or for the benefit of 
any such district, shall, as soon as this Scheme goes into 
effect, pass and be delivered to the Board of President and 
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Directors of the St. Louts Public Schools ; and the title to 
any and all such property shall, by operation hereof, vest 
in said Board. 

Sec. 38. The Board of President and Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools shall forthwith, after this Scheme 
goes into effect, caqse an enumeration to be taken of all 
children within school ages within the limits of the city of 
St. Louis as herein established, and the County Court of St. 
Louis County shall cause, forthwith, a similar enumeration 
to be taken within the county of St. Louis, outside of the 
city limits as herein established, showing the enumeration in 
each school district, and fractional school district separately, 
a correct report of which enumeration shall be filed by said 
Board and said Court, respectively, in the clerk's office of 
the Circuit Court of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, within 
sixty days after this Scheme and Charter go into operation. 
So much of all property, of every nature whatsoever, and 
the evidences thereof, belonging to the school fund of St. 
Louis County, or of congressional townships affected by the 
extension of the present city limits, as, according to such 
enumeration, falls to the share of the district lying within 
the limits of the city of St. Louis, shall at once pass and 
be delivered by the County Court of St. Louis County, or 
public officers in charge thereof, to the Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools ; and the 
residue of all said property, and the evidences thereof, shall 
pass and be delivered by the preseut County Court of St. 
Louis County, or public officers in charge thereof, to the 
proper authorities of the county of St. Louis as constituted 
by this Scheme. From and after the date this Scheme goes 
into operation, all public officers within the city of St. Louis 
shall account for, and pay over to the Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, all fines and 
penalties, and other moneys collected within said city, and 
heretofore payable into, and forming part of, the county 
school-fund of St. Louis County. 
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[From the "Charter."] 

Article XIII. — Schools. 

Sbction 1. The Board of President and Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools shall consist of as many members 
as there are wards in the city. The directors shall hold 
their offices for three years, and until -their successors are 
elected and qualified, except as hereinafter provided. They 
shall be elected by the qualified voters of their respective 
wards, at an election held for that purpose, on the first 
Tuesday in October of each year. The present directors 
shall hold their offices until the first Tuesday in October, 
1877, and until their successors are elected and qualified. 
Directors of said Board from the Twenty-third, Twenty- 
fifth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, and Twenty-eighth 
Wards of the city shall be elected at the general State 
election in November, 1876. On the first Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, 1877, one director of said Board from each ward shall 
be elected by the qualified voters thereof. At the first 
regular session of the Board after said election in October, 
1877, the Board shall divide itself by lot into three classes, 
as nearly equal in number as practicable. The term of 
members belonging to the first class shall expire in October, 
1878 ; of those belonging to the second class, in October, 
1879 ; and those belonging to the third class, in October, 
1880 ; and on and after the first Tuesday in October, 1878, 
as near as practicable, one-third of all the members of the 
Board shall be elected each year. 

Sec. 2. The officers of the city of St. Louis directed by 
this Charter to assess and extend the State and city taxes, 
and to perform other duties relating thereto, shall perform 
the same duties in regard to taxes levied by the Board of 
President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Sec. 3. The collector of the city of St. Louis shall 
collect all taxes levied by the Board of President and Direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Public Schools. Said collector shall 
give such bond, for the faithful performance of his duties, 
to said Board, and account for and pay over to said Board, 
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in such manner and at such times, all school taxes collected 
by him, as the collector of St. Louis County was required 
to do under the laws heretofore in force. 

Sec. 4. The Board of President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools shall determiue the rate of taxation 
for each year by resolution, a copy of which, duly certified 
according to law, shall be handed to the collector of the 
city of St. Louis, and to the register of said city, on or 
before the first day of August in each year. 

Sec. 5. If the proceeds of taxes levied by the Board of 
President and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, in 
any one year, on property in the different wards within the 
newly extended city limits, should prove to be greatly in 
excess of amounts needed for the purpose of properly 
carrying on the education of children residing within such 
extended limits, then said Board shall, by resolution, remit 
such excess. A copy of such resolution, properly authen- 
ticated, specifying the percentage remitted in the respective 
wards, shall be filed by the secretary of said Board with 
the comptroller of the city of St. Louis, who shall, in 
extending the tax, make a deduction equal to such per- 
centage of all taxes levied for school purposes on such 
property. 



ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

AN ACT to provide for opening and conducting elections of school direc- 
tors, where such elections have failed to take place at the time provided 
by law. 

Section 1. Whenever any election for school directors 
has failed to be called or opened, by reason of the neglect 
of the officers authorized by law to call, open, and conduct 
such elections, the Circuit Court iu the locality where such 
election is to be held, shall be authorized, upon the petition 
of five citizens of such locality, to order an election for 
such school directors, and shall appoint the judges of elec- 
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tion, and the judges of such election shall certify the 
returns of such election to said court, and the court shall 
issue to the persons elected a certificate of election for the 
the term for which said office (officers) should have been 
elected, if such election had taken place at the time pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 2. The adoption of the Scheme and Charter in the 
city of St. Louis, after a failure to open an election for 
school directors in a part of said city, creates an emergency 
that requires immediate relief ; therefore, it is provided that 
this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Approved April 21, 1877. 



APPLIC ATION OF SCHOOL FUND. 

AN ACT to amend au act entitled "An act to provide for the support of 
public schools, and to revise and amend the laws relating thereto, and 
to repeal certain acts and parts of acts approved March 19, 1870," 
approved March 2G, 1874. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows : — 

Section 1. Section eightv-four of the act of which this 
is amendatory is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 
Section 84. Whenever there shall be in the treasury, or 
elsewhere, subject to the order of the treasurer, any money 
belonging to the capital of the public-school funds, the State 
auditor shall make report thereof to the State Board of 
Education, who shall direct the investment of the same in 
bonds of the United States, or bonds of the State of Missouri. 
That portion of the income and reveuue to be distributed 
for the support of the public schools shall be payable, on 
the warrant of the auditor, in favor of the treasurers of the 
several counties, in each year, immediately after the appor- 
tionment of such moneys shall have been made and filed : 

d 
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Provided^ That such portion of said income and revenue 
as falls to the share of the county of St. Louis, as formerly 
constituted, shall, in the year 1877, be payable* on the 
warrant of the auditor, in favor of and to the Board of 
President and Directors of St. Louis Public Schools, and 
shall be apportioned at once by said Board, in conjunction 
with the County Court of St. Louis County, as now consti- 
tuted, among the city and school-districts in the county, 
according to the enumeration had of children of school ages 
resident therein respectively ; and in and after the year 1877 
the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools shall return the annual enumeration made by it of 
children of school age, resident within said city, to the State 
superintendent of public schools ; and it shall be the duty 
of the State superintendent of public schools, to apportion 
to said city, its share of the annual income of the public- 
school funds upon such enumeration and return, and certify 
the same to the State auditor ; and the State auditor shall 
annually, immediately after such apportionment has been 
made and tiled, draw his warrant for its share thus appor- 
tioned, in favor of the Board of President and Directors of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, on the State treasurer. 

Sec. 2. An emergency having arisen calling for imme- 
diate relief on the subject mentioned in this act, it is hereby 
provided that this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Approved April 24, 1877. 



SCHOOL LANDS — ST. LOUIS CITY. 

AN ACT in relation to the title to certain school lands in township 
forty-five north, range seven east, of the fifth principal meridian. 

Whereas, A notice was published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat for at least thirty days* prior to the 3d day of 
February, 1879, as follows, to wit: Notice of intention 
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to apply for a local law. — Notice is hereby given that 
numerous citizens of the city of St. Louis, State of Mis- 
souri, intend to apply to the General Assembly of said 
State, at as early a date as practicable after the 3d day of 
February, 1879, for the passage of a local or special law, 
the object of which law is to pass to the Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools the title of 
the State to the lands situated in township forty-five, north 
of range seven east, held by the State for the use of schools, 
and which were granted to the State for such use by the act 
of Congress of June 15, 1864. Thomas Richeson, Presi- 
dent of the Board, etc., St. Louis Public Schools; Milton 
H. Wash, Secretary ; — 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows : — 

Section 1. That all the right, title, and intei-est of the 
State of Missouri in and to all lots, tracts, pieces, and par- 
cels of land situate, lying, and being in township forty-five 
north of the base line, in range seven east of the fifth 
principal meridian, in the State of Missouri, which were 
acquired by said State under and by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, approved June 15, 1864, entitled "An act concerning 
school lands in township 45 north, range 7 east, in the State 
of Missouri," be, and the same are hereby, granted and 
conveyed to, and fully vested in, the Board of President and 
Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, for the use and 
support of public schools in said township. 

Approved May 12, 1879. 
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EXTRACTS FKOM THE STATE SCHOOL 

LAW. 



Provisions that apply to the St. Louis Public Schools. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND — FROM WHAT SOURCES DERIVED. 

Section 74. There is hereby created a public-school 
fund, the annual income of which shall be applied as here- 
after directed. The proceeds of all lands that have been or 
may be hereafter granted by the United States to this State, 
and not otherwise appropriated by this State or the United 
States ; also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, or other 
property now belonging to any fund for the purpose of 
education (except wherein the vested rights of townships, 
counties, cities, or towns would be infringed) ; also, the 
net proceeds of the State tobacco- warehouse, and of all 
sales of lands and other property and effects that may 
accrue to the State by escheat, or for sale of estrays, or for 
unclaimed dividends or distributive shares of the estates of 
deceased persons, or from fines, penalties, or forfeitures ; 
also, any proceeds from the sales of public lands which may 
have been, or hereafter may be, paid over to this State (if 
Congress will consent to such appropriation) ; also, all other 
grants, gifts, or devises that have been, or hereafter may be, 
made to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by the 
terms of the grant, gift, or devise ; the proceeds of which, 
whenever realized, shall be invested, under the supervision 
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of the Board of Education, in bonds of the United States, 
the income of which, together with twenty-five per cent, of 
the State revenue, shall be applied annually to the support 
of the public schools and university provided for in this act, 
to be divided and appropriated as hereinafter provided. 
[March 29, 1872.] 



PROTECTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Section 101. Every person who shall wilfully injure or 
destroy any building used as a school-house, or for other 
educational purposes, or any furniture, fixtures, or apparatus 
thereto belouging, or who shall deface, mar, or disfigure any 
such buildiug, furniture or fixture, by writing, painting, 
cuttiug, or pasting thereon any likeness, figures, words, 
or device, shall be fined in a sum double the value of 
any such buildings, furniture, or apparatus so destroyed, 
and shall be fined in a sum not less than ten nor more 
than fifty dollars for each offence, for writing, painting, 
cutting, or pasting inany such building, furniture, or fix- 
tures, any such words, figures, likeness, or device, to be 
recovered by civil proceeding in any court of competent 
jurisdiction ; and the punishment provided in this section 
to be in addition to, and not in lieu of, the punishment 
provided by the statute regulating crimes and punishments 
for such offences. Any sub-district, township, or county 
clerk, county superintendent, or county treasurer, or other 
officer, who shall persistently neglect or refuse to perform 
any duty, or duties, pertaining to his office uuder this act, 
shall be regarded as guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject 
to a fine not less than fifty nor more than five hundred 
dollars, in any court of law in this State having competent 
jurisdiction. 
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APPORTIONMENT OP PUBLIC-SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Basis and Time of Apportionment. 

Section 94. The State superintendent of public schools 
shall, annually, in the mouth of March, apportion the public- 
school fund, applied for the benefit of public schools, among 
the different counties, upon the enumeration and returns 
made to his office, and shall certify the amount so appor- 
tioned to the State auditor, also to the county clerk of 
each county, stating from what source the same is derived, 
which said sum the several county treasurers shall retain in 
their respective county treasuries from the State funds ; and 
the county clerks shall, annually, and immediately after 
their annual settlement with the county treasurers of their 
respective counties, according to the enumeration and returns 
in their offices, proceed to apportion the school funds for 
their respective counties ; and no township or other district, 
city, or town which shall have failed to make and return 
such enumeration shall be entitled to receive any portion 
of the public-school funds ; and, in making such distribution, 
each county clerk shall apportion all moneys collected on 
the tax duplicate of any totwnships, for the use of schools, 
to such townships ; all moneys received from the State 
treasurer, and all moneys on account of interest of the 
funds accruing from the sale of section sixteen, or other 
lands iu lieu thereof, to the congressional townships and 
parts of congressional townships to which such land be- 
longed ; and all other moneys for the use of schools in the 
county, and not otherwise appropriated by law, to the 
proper township ; and he shall, immediately after making 
such apportionment, enter the same in a book to be kept 
for that purpose, and shall furnish the township clerks, and 
those of cities or villages, as the case may be, each with a 
copy of said apportionment, and order the county treasurer 
to place such amount to the credit of the township, city, or 
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town entitled to receive the same. Provided, further, That 
no sub-district, city, or town that shall have failed to afford 
the children thereof the privilege of a free school for at 
least three months during the year for which distribution is 
made, shall be entitled to any portion of the public-school 
fund for that year. [March 21, 1870.] 

Duties of County Clerk. 

Sec. 95. The said county clerk shall collect, or cause to 
be collected, the fines and penalties, and all other moneys 
for school purposes in his county, and pay the same over to 
the county treasurer, on account of the public-school fund ; 
and he shall inspect all accounts of interest for section' 
sixteen, and other school lands, whether the interest is paid 
by the State or by the debtors, and take all proper measures 
to secure to each toWnship its full amount of school funds. 
[March 21, 1870.] 1 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. The township boards of education of this 
State, in their respective townships, and the several other 
boards of education, and the trustees and directors of 
schools, or other officers having authority in the premises, 
in each city or incorporated village, shall be, and they are 

1 EXPLANATION BY MTATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
8ECTIOX 94 : — 

(a.) The apportionment in each year is based on the enumeration tiled 
in the State superintendent's office in November in the previous year. 

(b.) No part of the State, county, or township school-fund can be 
used to make up deficits in the estimates of any former year. 

(c.) These funds can be used only to pay teachers' wages. 

(d.) No part of these funds can be legally distributed to any county , 
township, city, town, or village which has not supported a school for at 
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hereby authorized and required to establish, within their 
respective jurisdiction, one or more separate schools for 
colored children, when the whole number, by enumeration, 
exceeds fifteen, so as to afford them the advantages and 
privileges of a common - school education ; and all such 
schools so established for colored children shall be under 
the control and management of the board of education, or 
other school officers who have in charge the educational 
interests of the other schools ; but in case the average 
number of colored children in attendance shall be less than 
ten for any one month, it shall be the duty of said board 
of education, or other school officers, to discontinue said 
school or schools for any period not exceeding six months at 
any one time ; and if the number of colored children shall 
be less than ten, the board of education shall reserve the 
money raised on the number of said colored children, and 
the money so reserved shall be appropriated as they may 
deem proper for the education of such colored children : 
Provided, That whenever, in the opinion of any board of 
education of any township or townships, or incorporated 
towns, the educational interests of the colored children will 
be promoted thereby, then such board or boards shall be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to form one school-district by 
the union of two or more school-districts, or sub-districts* 
or one of each, for the purpose of establishing a separate 
school for colored children. Any district so formed shall 
be under the control and management of a board of educa- 

least three months during the year for which the distribution is made, 
unless such city, town, village, etc., is newly organized. 

(e.) By the last clause of this section, it is apparent that the three 
months' school required must have been supported during the year in 
which the enumeration was taken on which the apportionment is made. 
Section 95 : — 

These fines and penalties arc to become a part of the permanent 
school-fund, and must not be used to meet the current expenses of the 
year. [See .sec. 74.] 
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tion, to be composed of the presidents of the boards of 
education residing in such districts : Provided, There shall 
be three or more ; but if the number be less than three, then 
the deficiency shall be made up by an election at the time 
other school officers shall be elected in such districts, as 
provided by law. It shall be the duty of the board of 
education for any district so formed, to keep up a school in 
such district the same number of months that other schools 
are required by law to be kept up in the territory included 
in such district, and, for this purpose, to rent, or cause to 
be erected, a school-building in such place, within such 
district as shall best subserve the interest of the colored 
children therein ; and, to this end, such board is hereby 
invested with the same authority to raise the necessary 
funds as is by law conferred on the boards of education in 
incorporated towns. In all other respects the terms and 
advantages of said schools shall be equal to others of the 
same grade in their respective townships, cities, and villages ; 
and the township boards may, in their respective townships, 
admit into the schools provided for in this section persons 
over twenty-one years of age. [March 1, 1869.] 



PUBLIC SAFETY. 

Section 1. All the doors for ingress and egress to and 
from all public-school buildings, and also of all theatres, 
assembly-rooms, halls, churches, factories with more than 
twenty employees, and all other buildings or places of public 
resort whatever, where people are wont to assemble, except- 
ing school-houses or churches of one room on the ground 
floor, which shall hereafter be erected, together with all 
those heretofore erected, and which are still in use as 
such public buildings or places of resort, shall be so hung 
as to open outwardly from the audience -rooms, halls* 
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or workshops of such buildings or places : Provided* That 
said doors may be hung on double-jointed hinges, so as to 
open with equal ease outwardly and inwardly. 

Sec. 2. Any architect, superintendent, or other person 
or persons, or body corporate, who may have charge of the 
erection, or may have the control or custody of any of the 
said buildings or places of resort mentioned in section one 
of this act, who shall refuse or fail to comply with the 
provisions of said first section within six months from the 
passage of this act, in cases of said buildings or places 
aforesaid, which have been heretofore erected, and before 
the completion, or occupation for said purposes, of any of 
said buildings or places now in process of erection, shall, on 
proof of such refusal or failure, before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, be adjudged to be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and be punished by a fine of not less than one 
hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, which said 
fine shall be collected as is now provided by law for the 
collection of fines in such cases ; and, when collected, shall 
be paid into and become a part of the public-school fund of 
the county, or city, or incorporated town in which said 
misdemeanor was committed. [March 9, 1872.] 



DIRECTORS MAY INCREASE TAX. 

AN ACT to authorize boards of directors, boards of trustees, and boards 
of education, in the State of Missouri, to submit to the voters of their 
respective districts in cities, towns, and villages, and other districts, 
propositions to increase the annual rate of taxation for school purposes, 
and for erecting school-houses. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows : — 

Section 1. Whenever it shall become necessary, in the 
judgment of the board of directors of any school-district, 
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or boards of trustees, or boards of education, of any city, 
town, or village in the State, to increase the annual rate of 
taxation for school purposes ; or when any five resident 
tax-payers of such district shall petition such board, in 
writing, that they desire an increase in the rate of taxation, 
such board shall determine the rate of taxation necessary to 
be levied in such district, within the maximum rates pre- 
scribed by the Constitution for such purposes, and shall 
submit to the voters of said city, town, village, or other 
school-district, who are tax-payers of such city, town, 
village, or other school-district, at an election to be by such 
board called and held for that purpose, at the usual place of 
holding elections for members of such board, whether the 
rate of taxation shall be increased as proposed by said 
board ; and if a majority of the voters who are tax-payers, 
voting at such election, shall vote in favor of such increase, 
the result of such vote and the rate of taxation so voted in 
such district shall be certified by the clerk or secretary of 
such board or district to the clerk of the County Court of 
the proper county, who shall, on the receipt thereof, pro- 
ceed to assess and carry out the amount so returned on the 
tax-book on all the taxable property, real and personal, of 
such city, town, or village, or other school - district, as 
shown by the last annual assessment for State and county 
purposes, iucluding all statements of merchants, as provided 
by law. 

Sec. 2. Such boards of education, or school boards, of 
any city, town, or village, or board of directors of any 
school-district in this State, shall, whenever it shall become 
necessary, in their judgment, or be requested by a petition 
of ten tax-payers of any school - district, city, ^town, or 
village, to increase the annual rate of taxation for the pur- 
pose of erecting school buildings in such district, determine 
the rate of taxation necessary to be levied, within the 
maximum rates prescribed by the Constitution, and as 
therein limited for such purposes, and shall submit to the 
voters of districts formed of cities, towns, and villages, or 
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other school-district, at an election to be by such board 
called and held for that purpose, at the usual place of 
holding elections for members of such board, whether the 
rate of taxation shall be increased, as proposed by said 
board, for erecting school buildings ; and if two-thirds of 
the qualified voters of such school-district, or of such city, 
town, or village, forming a school-district, voting at such 
election, shall vote in favor of such increase for the purpose 
aforesaid, the result of such vote and the rate of taxation 
so voted shall be certified by the secretary or clerk of such 
board to the clerk of the County Court of the proper county, 
who shall, on the receipt thereof, proceed to assess the amount 
so returned for building purposes on all the taxable property, 
both real and personal, of such city, town, or village, form- 
ing such school-district, or other school-district, as shown 
by the last annual assessment for State and county purposes, 
including all statements of merchants, as is provided bylaw. 

Sec. 3. The elections authorized in this act may be held 
at the same time and place, and in the manner now provided 
by law for holding elections for school purposes ; but the 
propositions, in that event submitted, must be voted upon 
separately, and certified as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 4. Said boards of directors, or boards of education, 
calling such election, shall cause at least fifteen days' public 
notice to be given of the time and place of holding such 
election, or elections, and the purposes for which it is 
held, by publication in some newspaper published in such 
city, town, or village, forming such school-district, or other 
school-district ; • and if no newspaper is published in such 
school-district, then by five written or printed handbills, 
posted in five of the most public places in such district. 

Sec. 5. There being no law by which the people may 
have the benefit of this act in holding school elections in the 
year 1877, an emergency exists for the immediate taking 
effect of this act ; therefore, this act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 24, 1877. 
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SCHOOL LANDS — SIXTEENTH SECTIONS. 

AN ACT in relation to the title to the sixteenth section in certain townships. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: — 

Section 1. Whenever any township in which the six- 
teenth section granted by the United States to the State of 
Missouri for the use of schools, or any part thereof, remains 
undisposed of, lies wholly within the limits of any incorpo- 
rated city, the title to the sixteenth section of such township, 
or such portion thereof as now remains undisposed of, shall 
be, and the same is hereby, vested in the corporation having 
by law the management of the public schools in such city, 
by whatever name or title such corporation may be known 
or designated : Provided, That if, by any law of the State 
now in force, commissioners have been appointed to take 
charge and dispose of any such sixteenth section, no action 
or proceeding commenced by such commissioners for the 
recovery of the same, or any part thereof, and no contract 
made with attorneys for the prosecution of such actions or 
proceedings, shall be in anywise affected by the change of 
title herein provided for, but all such actions and proceed- 
ings shall continue in the name of, and be carried to a final 
determination by such commissioners ; and all the rights, 
title, benefits, and interest acquired by said commissioners 
or the State of Missouri, by virtue of any such action or 
proceeding, shall, upon the determination thereof, vest in 
such corporation, and such corporation shall thereafter have 
full charge and control of the property and funds so 
acquired. 

Sec 2. Said commissioners shall make report of their 
actions, proceedings, and expenditures to such corpora- 
tion, and shall be entitled to a reasonable compensation 
for their services, to be fixed by three arbitrators, one of 
whom shall be chosen by such corporation, one by such 
commissioners, and the third by the two chosen by the 
parties. Said arbitrators, so selected, shall hear the evi- 
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deuce, aud award such compensation as they may think 
such commissioners are justly and equitably entitled to, to 
be paid by such corporation ; and such award shall be final 
and binding on all parties. All compromises agreed upon 
by such commissioners with any adverse claimant to the 
lauds hereinbefore mentioned, or any portion thereof, shall 
be submitted to said corporation for approval, and if 
approved by said corporation, deed shall be executed by 
such corporation to such adverse claimant. 
Approved May 16, 1879. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS — PERMANENT FUND. 

AN ACT to preserve the public-school funds of cities and towns of this 

State. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri , as follows: — 

Section 1. All school lands heretofore granted by the 
General Assembly to any city or town, or to auy incorpo- 
rated board for the benefit of any city or town, or the 
inhabitants thereof, for the purposes of public education, 
including all lands set apart or granted by the general 
government of the United States to this State, and lying 
within the limits of such city or town, for support of 
schools, and granted to or placed in charge of such city, 
town, or incorporated board as aforesaid, shall constitute 
the permanent school-fund of such city or town, only the 
income of which shall be used for the support of the public 
schools in such city or town. 

Sec 2. Nothing herein contained shall affect the existing 
right of any city or town, or incorporated board, to dispose 
of such lands : Provided, That the proceeds be duly in- 
vested, and only the income thereof used for the support 
of schools. 

Approved May 16, 1879. 
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FROM THE 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 

Adopted November, 1875. 



% ARTICLE XI. — EDUCATION. 

Section 1. Public Schools — Persons of School Age. — 
A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being 
essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties of 
the people, the General Assembly shall establish and main- 
tain free public-schools for the gratuitous instruction of all 
persons in this State between the ages of six and twenty 
years. 

Sec. 2. Disbursement of School Funds — Cei'tain Dis- 
tricts not entitled to. — The income of all the funds provided 
by the State for the support of free public schools shall be 
paid annually to the several county treasurers, to be dis- 
bursed according to law ; but no school-district in which a 
free public school has not been maintained at least three 
months during the year for which distribution is made, shall 
be entitled to receive any portion of such funds. 

Sec. 3. Schools for Colored Children. — Separate free 
public schools shall be established for the education of chil- 
dren of African descent. 

Sec. 4. Board of Education. — The supervision of in- 
struction in the public schools shall be vested in a (< Board 
of Education," whose powers and duties shall be prescribed 
by law. The superintendent of public schools shall be 
president of the board. The governor, secretary of state 
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and attorney-general shall be ex officio members, and, with 
the superintendent, compose said Board of Education. 

Sec. 5. State University. — The General Assembly shall, 
whenever the school fund will permit, and the actual neces- 
sity of the same may require, aid and maintain the State 
University, now established, with its present departments. 
The government of the State University shall be vested in 
a Board of Curators, to consist of nine members, to be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 6. School Fund. — The proceeds of all lands that 
have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United 
States to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by this 
State or the United States ; also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, 
lands, and other property now belonging to any State fund 
for purposes of education ; also, the net proceeds of all sales 
of lands, and other property and effects, that niayaecrue to 
the State by escheat, from unclaimed %dividends and dis- 
tributive shares of the estates of deceased persons ; also, 
any proceeds of the sales of public lauds which may have 
been, or hereafter may be, paid over to this State (if 
Congress will consent to such appropriation) ; also, all 
other grants, gifts, or devises that have been, or hereafter 
may be, made to this State, and uot otherwise appropriated 
by the. State or the terms of the grant, gift, or devise, shall 
be paid into the State treasury, and securely invested and 
sacredly preserved as a public-school fund ; the annual 
income of which fund, together with so much of the ordinary 
revenue of the State as may be by law set apart for that 
purpose, shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing and 
maintaining the free public schools and the State University 
in this article provided for, and for no other uses or 
purposes whatsoever. 

Sec. 7. Deficiency in School Funds — State Revenue. — 
In case the public-school fund now provided and set apart 
by law for the support of free public schools shall be 
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insufficient to sustain a free school at least four months in 
every year in each school district in this State, the General 
Assembly may provide for such deficiency in accordance 
with section eleven of the article on Revenue and Taxation ; 
but in no case shall there be set apart less than twenty-five 
per cent of the State revenue, exclusive of the interest and 
sinking fund, to be applied annually to the support of the 
public schools. 

Sec. 8. County School-Fund. — All moneys, stocks, 
bonds, lands, and other property belonging to a county 
school-fund ; also, the net proceeds from the sale of estrays ; 
also, the clear proceeds of all penalties and forfeitures, and 
of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach 
of the penal or military laws of the State, and all moneys 
which shall be paid by persons as an equivalent for exemp- 
tion from military duty, shall beloug to, and be securely 
invested and sacredly preserved in the several counties, as 
a county public-school fund ; the income of which fund shall 
be faithfully appropriated for establishing and maintaining 
free public schools in the several counties of this State. 

Sec. 9. Investment of Public-School Fund. — No part 
of the public-school fund of the .State shall ever be invested 
in the stock, or bonds, or other obligations, of any other 
State, or of any county, city, town, or corporation ; and the 
proceeds of the sales of any lands, or other property, which 
now belong, or may hereafter belong to said school fund, 
shall be invested in the bonds of the State of Missouri, or of 
the United States. 

Sec. 10. Investment of County School-Fund. — All 
county school-funds shall be loaned only upon unencum- 
bered real estate security, of double the value of the loan, 
with personal security in addition thereto. 

Sec. 11. Schools for Religious or Sectarian Purposes. — 
Neither the General Assembly, nor any county, city, town, 
township, school-district, or other municipal corporation, 
shall ever make an appropriation, or pay from any public 

e 
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fund whatever, any thing ia aid of any religious creed, 
church, or sectarian purpose ; or to help to support or 
sustain any private school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other institution of learning, controlled by any 
religious creed, church, or sectarian denomination whatever ; 
nor shall any grant or donation of personal property or 
real estate ever be made by the State, or any county, city, 
town, or other municipal corporation, for 7 any religious 
creed, church, or sectarian purpose whatever. 
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COPIES OF THE ACT OF CONGRESS. 

Making Appropriations of the Vacant Lands in the 
Village of St. Louis, etc., in the 
State of Missouri. 



AN ACT making further provision for settling claims to land in the 
Territory of Missouri. 

Skction 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the rights, titles, and 
claims to town or village lots, out-lots, common-field lots 
and commons, in, adjoining, and belonging to the several 
towns or villages of Portage des Sioux, St. Charles, St. 
Louis, St. Ferdinand, Ville-a-Robert, Carondelet, Ste. 
Genevieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, Little Prairie, and 
Arkansas, in the Territory of Missouri, which lots have been 
inhabited, cultivated, or possessed prior to the twentieth day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and three, shall 
be, and the same are hereby, confirmed to the inhabitants of 
the respective towns or villages aforesaid, according to their 
several right or rights in common thereto : Provided, That 
nothing therein contained shall be construed to affect the 
rights of any person claiming the same lands, or any part 
thereof, whose claims have been confirmed by the board of 
commissioners for adjusting and settling claims to land in 
the said Territory. And it shall be the duty of the principal 
deputy-surveyor for the said Territory, as soon as may be, 
to survey, or cause to be surveyed and marked (where the 
same has not already been done according to law), the out- 
boundary lines of the said several towns or villages, so as to 
include the out-lots, common-field lots, and commons thereto 

(lxvli) 
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respectively belonging. And he shall make out plats of the 
surveys, which he shall transmit to the surveyor-general, 
who shall forward copies of the said plats to the commis- 
sioner of the general land-office and the recorder of land 
titles ; the expense of surveying said out-boundary lines shall 
be paid by the United States out of any moneys appropriated 
for surveying the public lands : Provided, That the whole 
expense shall not exceed three dollars for every mile that 
shall be actually surveyed and marked. 

Sec. 2. That all town or village lots, out-lots, or com- 
. mon-field lots, included in such surveys, which are not right- 
fully owned or claimed by any private individuals, or held 
as commons belonging to such towns or villages, or that the 
president of the United States may not think proper to 
reserve for military purposes, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, reserved for the support of schools in the respective 
towns or villages aforesaid : Provided, That the whole 
quantity of land contained in the lots reserved for the sup- 
port of schools in any one town or village shall not exceed 
one-twentieth part of the whole lands included in the gen- 
eral survey of such town or village. * * * 
Approved June 13, 1812. 



AN ACT supplementary to an act passed on the thirteenth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve, entitled "An act making 
further provision for settling the claims to land in the Territory of 
Missouri." 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty 
of the individual owners or claimants of town or village lots, 
out-lots, and common-field lots, in, adjoining, or belong- 
ing to the several towns or villages of Portage des Sioux, 
St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, Ville-a-Robert, 
Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, and 
Little Prairie, in Missouri, and the village of Arkansas, in 
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the Territory of Arkansas, whose lots were confirmed by 
the act of Congress of the thirtieth [thirteenth] of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, entitled "An act making 
further provision for settling the claims to land in the Ter- 
ritory of Missouri," on the ground of inhabitation, cultiva- 
tion, *or possession prior to the twentieth day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and three, to proceed, within 
eighteen months after the passage of this act, to designate 
their said lots, by proving before the recorder of land 
titles, for said State and Territory, the fact of such inhabi- 
tation, cultivation, or possession, and the boundaries and 
extent of each claim, so as to enable the surveyor-general 
to distinguish the private from the vacant lots appertaining 
to the said towns and villages. 

Sec. 2. That immediately after the expiration of the said 
term allowed for proving such facts, it shall be the duty of 
the surveyor-general, within whose district such lots lie, 
to proceed, under the instructions of the commissioner of 
the general land-office, to survey, designate, and set apart 
to the said towns and villages respectively, so many of the 
said vacant town or village lots, out-lots, and common-field 
lots, for the support of schools in the said towns and villages 
respectively, as the president of the United States shall not, 
before that time, have reserved for military purposes, and 
not exceeding one-twentieth part of the whole lands included 
in the general survey of such towns or villages, according to 
the provisions of the second section of the above-mentioned 
act of Congress ; and also to survey and designate, so soon 
after the passage of this act as maybe, the commons belong- 
ing to said towns and villages, according to their respective 
claims and confirmations under the said act of Congress, 
where the same has not been already done : Provided, That 
lots relinquished to the United States on account of damages 
done them by earthquakes, and in lieu of which lands have 
been located elsewhere, shall neither be so designated or 
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set apart, nor taken into the estimate of the quantity to 
which any town or village is entitled. 

Sec. 3. That the recorder shall issue a certificate of 
confirmation for each claim confirmed, and shall receive for 
the services required of him by this act the sum of one 
dollar for each lot so proved to have been inhabited, culti- 
vated, and possessed, to be paid by the respective claimants ; 
and so soon as the said term shall have expired, he shall 
furnish the surveyor-general with a list of the lots so proved 
to have been inhabited, cultivated, or possessed, to serve as 
his guide in distinguishing them from the vacant lots to be 
set apart as above described, and shall transmit a copy of 
such list to the commissioner of the general land-office. 



Approved May 26, 1824. 



AN ACT further supplemental to the act entitled "An act making further 
provisions for settling the claims to land in the Territory of Missouri," 
passed the thirteenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twelve. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc.. That the United States 
do hereby relinquish to the inhabitants of the several towns 
or villages of Portage des Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. 
Ferdinand, Ville-a-Robert, Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, New 
Madrid, New Bourbon, and Little Prairie, in the State of 
Missouri, all the right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the town or village lots, out-lots, common-field 
lots, and commons, in, adjoining, and belonging to the said 
towns or villages, confirmed to them respectively by the first 
section of the act of Congress entitled "An Act making 
further provisions for settling the claims to land in the 
Territory of Missouri," passed the thirteenth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve, to be held by the 
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inhabitants of said towns and villages, in full property, 
according to their several rights therein, to be regulated or 
disposed of for the use of the inhabitants, according to the 
laws of the State of Missouri. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the United 
States do hereby relinquish all their right, title, and interest 
in and to the town and village lots, out-lots, and common- 
4ield lots in the State of Missouri, reserved for the support 
of schools in the respective towns and villages aforesaid, by 
the second section of the above recited act of Congress; 
and that the same shall be sold or disposed of, or regulated 
for the same purposes, in such manner as may be directed 
by the Legislature of said -State. 

Approved January 27, 1831. 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That all of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to all of the lots, tracts, pieces, and parcels of 
land within the Grand Prairie Common Field, in township 
forty-five north of the base line, in range seven east of the 
fifth principal meridian, in the State of Missouri, which have 
not heretofore been disposed of by the United States, shall 
be, and the same are hereby, granted, relinquished, and 
conveyed by the United States, in fee-simple and in full 
property, to the State of Missouri, for the support of schools 
in said township : Provided, That nothing in this act shall in 
any manner abridge, divest, impair, injure, or prejudice any 
adverse right, title, or interest of any person or persons in 
or to any portion or part of the aforesaid lots, tracts, pieces, 
or parcels of land which are granted, relinquished, or con- 
veyed by this act. • 

Approved June 15, 1864, 
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RULES 



FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 



BOARD OF PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ELECTIONiOF DIRECTORS. 

Rule 1. All general elections for directors of the St. 
Louis Public Schools shall be held in the respective wards 
on the first Tuesday in October in each year, and at such 
place or places as the Board may direct. 

Rule 2. Said elections shall be conducted by two judges 
and one clerk for each poll at which said elections are to be 
held, to be appointed by the Board, and sworn to discharge 
faithfully their duty, by some one qualified to administer an 
oath. The certificates of the judges of the election, signed 
by them and attested by the clerk, showing the full return 
of all votes polled at such election, and for whom given, 
shall constitute the credentials of the person having the 
largest number of votes so returned, and shall entitle him 
to his seat, as hereinafter provided, the Board reserving the 
right to declare null and void the election of any director 
when it shall deem the same illegal. 

(lxxiii) 
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Rule 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary, in all 
elections, to furnish to the judges and clerk, at each of the 
respective polls, a printed form of certificates of return, a 
box for holding the ballots, and a book with the names of 
the registered voters ; and, upon receiving the returns of 
elections, to preserve the same until the next session of the 
Board thereafter, and deliver them, sealed, to the president. 
Whenever any vacancy shall occur, he shall notify the Board 
at its first session thereafter, who shall thereupon order a 
special election to be held, and notice thereof to be published 
in two or more of the leading newspapers of the city, for at 
least one week prior to the day on which such election is to 
be held : Provided, always, That no special election shall be 
held if such vacancy occur within ninety days prior to the 
regular election for school director in the ward in which 
such vacancy shall exist. 

Rule 4. It shall be the duty of the judges and clerk to 
fill said form of certificates of returns with the names of the 
candidates, and the number of votes each received ; the 
votes shall be recorded in the book furnished, and num- 
bered, — a corresponding number being set opposite the 
name of each voter, in the same manner as prescribed by 
the present law regulating elections in St. Louis City. 
They shall sign and seal the same, and deliver them to tjie 
secretary ; for which service each judge and clerk shall 
receive such compensation as the Board may determine. 

Rule 5. The returns being delivered to the president, as 
hereinbefore provided, he shall open and read them to the 
Board, and shall ask of each person elected the following 
questions, which must be answered, under oath, in the 
affirmative : — 

First. Are you a citizen of the United States, and 
twenty-one years of age? 

Second. Have you paid a city tax? 

Third. Have you resided in the ward from which you 
were elected, for six months next preceding your election? 
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And the following, which must be answered in the nega- 
tive, in like manner : — 

First. Are you a member of the Board of Municipal 
Assembly, or do you hold any office under the city of St. 
Louis, to which you were either elected or appointed. 

Second. Are you, directly or indirectly, indebted to 
the «« Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools?" 

Third. Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in 
any real property which is leased of the Public Schools, or 
that is claimed by them ? 

Fourth. Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in 
any claim held adverse to the title of the Public Schools to 
any of the lands allotted to them or set apart for their use, 
or to any property which is claimed by them ? 

All of which questions being answered, the president 
shall submit the following proposition to a vote of the 
Board, to wit : Has the member elect satisfactorily answered 
the questions propounded ? which proposition being decided 
in the affirmative, the person so answering shall take the 
following oath, and be deemed and declared duly elected 
and qualified as director, and shall take his seat as a mem- 
ber of the Board : — 

STATE OF MISSOURI, ) gQ 
City of St. Louis. f 

I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and of the State of Missouri, and the rules and 
regulations of the "Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools," and that I will faithfully demean myself in office as 
school director, to the best of my knowledge and ability, so help me God. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this day of , 18 — . 

[SEAL.] . 

CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 

Rule 6. If any party, who has been an opposing candi- 
date, shall desire to contest the election of any director 
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before the Board, he may do so in the manner herein pro- 
vided, and not otherwise : — 

The party contesting shall give to the opposite party a 
notice, in writing, of his intention to contest, at least fifteen 
days before the regular session of the Board next succeeding 
the session at which such party has been qualified, and file 
at the same time a copy of such notice with the secretary 
of the Board. 

The notice so given shall specify in detail the grounds 
on which the contestant relies, and the names of all voters 
objected to, with the objections. If the disqualification of 
the contestee is charged, it shall distinctly state wherein 
such disqualification consists. 

If the party qualified shall desire to contest any votes 
given for the contesting party, he shall give to him a notice 
in writing, within ten days after he is served with notice, 
specifying such votes, and shall at the same time file a copy 
of such notice with the secretary of the Board. 

As soon as the notice of contest is laid before the Board, 
the president shall refer the same, without debate, to a 
committee of seven, whose duty it shall be, in conjunction 
with the attorney, to examine into the matter, and to report 
at the next regular session of the Board. 

Either party may, on due notice to the other party, take 
depositions as in civil cases, to be read before the com- 
mittee, and the committee may summon and examine wit- 
nesses, under oath, at the instance of either party ; but no 
testimony, whether by depositions or oral, shall be received 
by the committee unless it be on a subject specified in the 
notice of contest, or in the notice given by the party 
qualified. 

If the Board should, upon the report of the committee, 
decide that any member whose seat is contested is not duly 
qualified as a member of the Board, or that the irregulari- 
ties at the election were such as to render it invalid, it shall 
be the duty of the president to order a new election, which 
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shall take place within three weeks from and after such vote 
of the Board. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

Rule 7. The Board shall, at its first regular session in 
October, or as soon thereafter as may be, in each year, 
elect a president and vice-president from their own number, 
and, at the regular session in May, a secretary, treasurer, 
attorney, superintendent, bailiff, and architect, who shall 
hold their respective offices for one year, and until their 
successors are duly elected aud qualified, unless sooner 
removed by a majority of all the members-elect of the Board. 
The election of officers of the Board here named shall be 
by viva voce, and a majority of all the votes cast shall be 
necessary to elect. No election of officers shall be held 
except at a regular session, or adjourned session held for 
that purpose. 

PRESIDENT. 

Rule 8. It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
at all sessions of the Board, preserve order, enforce the 
rules ; sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds, or leases 
ordered to be executed by the Board ; sign all warrants 
drawn on the treasurer, or on the depository of the funds 
of the Board ; appoint all standing committees, and all 
special committees when not otherwise provided for. The 
president shall also be custodian of the official bonds of the 
officers, which shall be recorded in the records of the cor- 
poration, and kept at such place as the Board may designate. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Rule 9. In case of the resignation, absence, or other 
cause of disability of the president, the vice-president shall 
do and perform all the duties of the president. In case of 
abseuce or disability of both the president and vice-presi- 
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dent, a president pro tern, shall do and perform all the duties 
of the president. 

SECRETARY. 

Rule 10. It shall be the duty of the secretary (in addition 
to the duties defined in Rule 3) to record the proceedings 
of the Board in a book kept for that purpose, and to index 
the same. This index shall contain, among its captions, also 
the following heading* : — 

1. Resolutions, giving current number, object, date, and 
page of record. 

2. Reports, with separate headings for each standing 
committee and each officer, and one heading for special 
committees jointly, giving current number, object, date, 
and page of record. 

3. Rules, giving current number, object, date, and page 
of record. 

4. Contracts, giving current number, subject, date, and 
page of record. 

<Rule 11. The secretary shall attest all public acts of the 
president, affix thereto, when necessary, the seal of the 
corporation, and prepare notices to be served on the mem- 
bers, in due time, of all regular and special sessions of the 
Board, and the committees thereof. 

Rule 12. He shall present to the chairman of each com- 
mittee, and each officer, a written statement of the business, 
and all applications, resolutions, and propositions referred 
to the same, with such books, plats, and documents in 
possession of the Board as the respective committees may, 
from time to time, direct. 

Rule 13. He shall take into his possession all deeds, 
books, letters, and other papers belonging to the corpora- 
tion, and keep the same in good order, subject at all times 
to the order of the Board, or the examination of any member 
thereof, and shall lay before the Board, at each meeting, all 
letters, or other documents, left with or directed to him for 
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that purpose. He shall keep the books and accounts of the 
Public Schools in the manner designated by the Board. 
All valuable papers shall be passed from officer to officer, 
upon receipts prepared and registered by the secretary. 

Rule 14. The secretary shall keep a regular docket, 
and place upon the same all reports due at certain periods, 
pursuant to the rules or resolutions of the Board. He 
shall likewise place upon the docket all resolutions, reports, 
applications, and communications which are referred to com- 
mittees or officers, whether such reference is made with 
or without instruction for reporting an opinion, for action, 
or with power to act ; and he shall keep all such matters 
referred upon the docket until the same are disposed of by 
report and action of the Board, or by default. 

Rule 15. He shall make out all accounts for moneys 
due this corporation, and deliver and charge the same to 
the bailiff, and furnish to the Board, at each regular session, 
a statement of receipts and expenditures. He shall deposit 
daily, in the bank designated by the Board as the reposi- 
tory of its funds, all moneys collected or received by him 
for the Board. He shall, at the end of each fiscal year, 
make out a report of the financial condition of the Board, 
together with a statement of the lands in its possession, 
whether held in fee-simple or under lease ; how disposed 
of, either by leasing or for school-house sites ; the quantity 
of land unleased, and where located. 

Rule 16. It shall be the duty of the secretary to possess 
himself of the necessary knowledge in relation to the real 
estate owned by this Board, as to its location, condition, and 
value ; and he shall possess himself of such other informa- 
tion as shall be useful to the Board, or to any person having 
business with the corporation. He shall keep the plats of 
all the real estate of the Public Schools, representing upon 
these plats the actual condition of the real estate. He 
shall also keep a complete register of such real estate, in 
book form, giving the full description and designation of 
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all lots and parcels of land, with the date and amount of 
the last valuation placed upon the same, stating the names 
of lessees where property is leased, or of schools and* 
buildings where so occupied. 

Rule 17. The secretary shall receive and register, for 
the inspection and examination of the Auditing Committee, 
all accounts and bills presented against the Board ; and in 
this register of bills he shall, for each bill, refer to the 
proper record, authority, or rule upon which such bill is 
based, giving, in every instance, date, page, and time of 
record, or page and number of rules. He shall also report 
to the Board upon the condition of all accounts, books, 
plats, and indexes, at the regular session next preceding the 
session at which the report of the quarterly examination by 
the Auditing Committee is due. 

Rule 18. It shall be the duty of the secretary to give 
the necessary information to all parties desirous of pur- 
chasing or leasing lots ; and he shall negotiate with such 
parties according to the instruction of the Committee on 
Lands and Leasing, and report to the committee the result 
of his negotiations. He shall keep a complete lease-record, 
posted up to date, and shall report at each regular session 
of the Board what leases, if any, have expired since the 
last regular session ; and if none have expired, he shall 
report this fact. He shall also report whether the leases 
and renewals of leases granted have been executed by the 
parties, and he shall continue to report all such unexecuted 
leases at each session, until the same are either executed or 
revoked by the Board. No lease or renewal of lease shall 
be delivered by the secretary unless the same shall have 
been first reported to the Board, by giving the name of 
lessees, description of property, condition, period of lease, 
and the price agreed upon, and the execution of which shall 
have been authorized by the Board. 

Rule 19. The secretary shall be authorized to appoint, 
subject to the approval of the Board, a clerk to assist him 
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in the discharge of his duties during his period of office, at 
such compensation as may be fixed by the Board. 

Rule 20. The secretary shall devote himself exclusively 
to the business of his office. 

Rule 21. He shall give bond, in the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties, with 
such security as shall be approved by the Board ; and if the 
same person shall be elected secretary and treasurer, the 
bond shall be so drawn as to secure the faithful discharge 
of his duties as treasurer, as well as secretary. 

TREASURER. 

Rule 22. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive 
and keep the money and money obligations of this corpora- 
tion, and to draw out the money deposited in the designated 
depository of the Board, on checks signed by the president 
and countersigned by the treasurer. 

Rule 23. He shall keep a correct and comprehensive 
account of all moneys received and disbursed, in a book to 
be kept by him for that purpose, subject to the inspection 
of any member of the Board. He shall render a statement 
to the Board monthly, and oftener if required. 

Rule 24. He shall give bond, in the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of his duties, 
with such security as shall be approved by the Board : Pro- 
vided, That in case the same person shall be elected treas- 
urer and secretary, no additional bond shall be required of 
him as treasurer. 

ATTORNEY. 

Rule 25. It shall be the duty of the attorney to take 
charge of the legal business of the Board in all the courts 
of the State and of the United States (his expenses and 
extra compensation being allowed by the Board when he is 
required to go out of the city of St. Louis), and to make a 

/ 
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report to the Board semi-annually, on the second Tuesday 
of March and September, of the state of their business in 
the courts ; and he shall enumerate in such report all unde- 
cided claims of the Board, and also report the disposal of 
such as had been acted upon during the last half-year. He 
shall attend the sessions of the Board, and give his written 
opinion on all legal questions referred to him by the Board, 
or by standing committees ; draw all legal instruments, 
leases, and other conveyances of the Board, and pay all 
moneys collected by him for the Board to the secretary of 
the Board. 

Rule 26. He shall give bond, in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties, with such 
security as shall be approved by the Board. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Rule 27. The superintendent shall devote himself exclu- 
sively to the duties of his office, and shall be empowered to 
appoint, subject to the approval of the Board, such clerks 
as may be needed in his office, and at such compensation as 
may be fixed by the Board. 

Rule 28. He shall exercise a general supervision over 
the public schools of the city, and to this end shall visit 
each school at least once every quarter, examine into their 
condition and progress, and see that all the rules prescribed 
for their government are faithfully observed. 

Rule 29. He shall inform himself regarding the progress 
of instruction and discipline in schools in other places, and 
from time to time suggest appropriate means for the ad- 
vancement of the public schools in this city. 

Rule 30. He shall report, in writing, at the end of every 
quarter, or whenever required by the Board, giving a 
detailed statement of the condition and prospects of the 
schools, and recommending such measures for their im- 
provement as he may deem advisable. Such report shall 
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give the list of schools, and for each school the average 
number of pupils belonging, the number of pupils per 
English teacher, the number of suspensions, and the num- 
ber of cases of corporal punishment. In the month of 
November the superintendent shall report an estimate of 
the probable increase of pupils for whom seats will need to 
be provided before the month of September of the ensuing 
year, specifying, as nearly as may be, the localities in 
which the school-accommodations are inadequate to the 
wants of the community. He shall make his annual report 
on or before the first meeting in September following the 
close of the scholastic year. 

Rule 31. In the event of the building or altering of 
school-houses, he shall communicate to the Board such 
information on the subject as he may possess, and shall 
suggest such plans for the same as he may consider most 
economical, and best for the health and convenience of the 
pupils and teachers. 

Rule 32. He shall make investigations as to the condi- 
tion and number of children in the city who are not receiving 
the benefits of education, and shall endeavor to ascertain 
the reasons, and suggest the remedies. 

Rule 33. He shall attend all sessions of the Board, and, 
when requested, those of the standing committees. 

Rule 34. He shall be present at the office of the Board 
every day, between the hours of four and five o'clock, p. m., 
to attend to such office business as pertains to his depart- 
ment. 

Rule 35. He shall prepare the forms for the necessary 
school-registers, books of record, and blanks for the use of 
teachers. 

Rule 36. He shall supervise and certify to the semi- 
quarterly pay-rolls of the teachers, as returned by the 
principals of the several schools. 

Rule 37. The assistant superintendents shall aid the 
superintendent in performing the work devolving upon him 
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by the rules and regulations of the Board ; and they shall, 
further, occupy their whole time during the sessions of the 
schools, in visiting the various departments of the same, 
except when required by the superintendent to assist him in 
the performance of other duties. They shall, further, 
report to the superintendent weekly, or oftener, in writing, 
giving the details of their observations in the schools, and 
recommending such measures as they deem conducive to 
the interests of the same. 

BAILIFF. 

Rule 38. It shall be the duty of the bailiff to take charge 
of and protect the real estate held by the Board from any 
trespass, wrong, or injury; to prevent any person from 
taking possession of said real estate without permission of 
the Board ; to inform the Board, from time to time, when 
any person shall be in the adverse possession of any of said 
real estate, and order such person away from the same. 

Rule 39. He shall exercise a general supervision over 
the tenants of the Board, collect all bills placed in his hands 
by the secretary, and report the names of all delinquents 
to the Leasing Committee, and shall contijiue to report the 
same until all delinquents have paid up, or are released by 
the Board, or otherwise disposed of. All rents and other 
moneys collected or received by said bailiff shall be paid to 
the secretary of the Board daily. 

Rule 40. He shall have general supervision over the 
janitors of the several school-houses, under the direction of 
the Building Committee. 

Rule 41. He shall attend to any other business or order 
of the Board which is not required to be attended to by any 
other officer thereof, except as herein otherwise provided. 
He shall keep a conveyance for the efficient performance of 
his duties. 

Rule 42. He shall be present at the office of the Board 
every day, from eleven o'clock, a. m., to one o'clock, p. m. 
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Rule 43. No act, contract, transaction, or proceeding of 
said bailiff, except his receipt for rent, shall bind the Board, 
or injure, or prejudice any right, title, or interest of, in, or 
to any property held by the Board. 

Rule 44. Said bailiff shall give bond, payable to this 
corporation, with such security as shall be approved by the 
Board, in the sum of ten thousand dollars, conditioned that 
he will deliver to and pay over to this corporation, and 
account for, all money, books, papers, maps, evidences of 
debt, and other property and effects of this Board that may 
come into his possession or control, and that he will in all 
things faithfully discharge his duties as such bailiff. 

ARCHITECT. 

Rule 45. It shall be the duty of the architect to draft 
plans, specifications, and contracts for all buildings and 
improvements ordered by the Board, and to furnish the 
chairman of the Building Committee copies of such plans, 
specifications, and contracts in each case. He shall super- 
intend the construction of all buildings and improvements 
ordered by the Board, from their inception to their final 
completion. He shall turn over, at the termination of his 
office, the superintendence of all buildings and improvements 
then in process of erection or construction, to his successor 
in office, and shall deliver all duplicate plans, specifications, 
and contracts to the chairman of the Building Committee, 
without delay. The architect shall, furthermore, have gen- 
eral supervision of all school-houses, yards, and out-houses 
belonging to the Board, and shall attend to all repairs to the 
same, and report regularly, to the Building Committee of 
the Board, work necessary, in his opinion, to be done therein, 
and submit his accounts for all work which may be ordered 
by the committee to be done, to said committee, upon the 
completion of said work. He shall have and keep an office 
in the Polytechnic Building, with regular office-hours, under 
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the direction of the Building Committee, and give his entire 
time and attention to the affairs and business of the Board, 
as specified in the rules of the Board, and be, in all respects, 
subject to the direction of the Building Committee in the 
performance of his said duties. It shall furthermore be the 
duty of the architect to report to the Board, at each regular 
meeting, all expenditures on account of repairs incurred 
during the previous month. 

Rule 46. He shall receive as compensation, in full for all 
the services required of him, such salary as may be fixed by 
the Board ; but he shall be allowed such assistance for local 
superintendence, and draughtsmen in his office, as may be 
deemed necessary by the Building Committee, and whose 
pay shall be determined by the Board. 

Rule 47. After the close of each scholastic year, the 
architect shall take an inventory of all furniture and effects 
in the different schools and buildings, and report the same 
at the next session of the Board, together with an estimate 
of its value, and a statement of its condition, its increase 
or loss, as compared with the last year's inventory and 
estimate. 

Rule 48. For the faithful performance of his duties as 
above specified, he shall give bond in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, with securities approved by the Board. 

COMMITTEES AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Rule 49. The president shall appoint, at the regular 
session in October, or as soon thereafter as may be, the 
following standing committees, of each of which he shall be 
a member ex officio, viz. : — 

1 . Auditing Committee, consisting of three members. 

2. Teachers Committee, consisting of seven members. 

3. Committee on Lands and Leasing, consisting of seven 
members. 

4. Committee on Supplies, consisting of seven members. 
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5. Committee on Course of Study, consisting of seven 
members. 

6. Building Committee, consisting of seven members. 

7. Committee on Ways and Means, consisting of seven 
members. 

8. Committee on Salaries, consisting of three members. 

9. Library Committee, consisting of seven members. 
10. Committee on Rules, consisting of three members. 
Rule 50. The Teachers Committee, Committee on Lands 

and Leasing, Committee on Supplies, and Building Com- 
mittee, shall consist of one member from each district, 
the districts to be composed as follows: The Eleventh, 
Twenty-second, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-fifth Wards 
shall constitute the First District ; the Ninth, Twenty-first, 
Twenty-sixth, and Twenty-seventh Wards, the Second 
District; the Fifth, Seventh, Thirteenth, and Nineteenth 
Wards, the Third District ; the First, Third, Fifteenth, and 
Seventeenth Wards, the Fourth IJistrict ; the Second, Tenth, 
Eighteenth, and Twenty-eighth Wards, the Fifth District ; 
the Fourth, Twelfth, Fourteenth, and Twentieth Wards, 
the Sixth District; and the Sixth, Eighth, Sixteenth and 
Twenty-third Wards, the Seventh District. Four members 
of any one of said committees shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. The Library Committee 
shall consist of seven members of the Board, besides the 
president and vice-president, and the same shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Managers of the Public School 
Library. 

Rule 51. Every standing committee of the Board shall 
keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be kept at the 
office of the Board, subject to the inspection of all mem- 
bers ; and no report purporting to be the regular action of 
the committee shall be presented to the Board unless acted 
upon and signed by a majority of the committee. It shall 
be the privilege of every member of this Board to be 
present at any and all committee-meetings ; and, for this 
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purpose, members of this Board may require the usual 
notification of the secretary ; but at the committee-meetings 
only the members of the committee shall be entitled to 
vote ; nor shall any other person speak in the committee to 
any question, unless invited for that specific purpose by a 
unanimous vote of the committee. Meetings of all com- 
mittees (except the Teachers Committee) shall be public: 
Provided, That any committee may go into executive ses- 
sion ; and provided further, that by a unanimous vote of 
the Teachers Committee, persons other than members of 
the Board may be admitted to the sessions of that com- 
mittee. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

Rule 52. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Com- 
mittee to examine monthly, and oftener if required, every 
bill or claim presented to the Board for payment ; to ex- 
amine the treasurer's and secretary's books and accounts, 
and report thereon at the first regular sessions in January, 
April, July, and October, and oftener if required ; and no 
claim, of any amount, for money due from the Board is to 
be paid or settled until the same has been examined by 
them, and submitted to the Board for its action thereon ; 
and no officer connected with this Board shall pay any 
money (or sign any check, warrant, or bond, in lieu thereof ) 
on any demand, until it has been approved as above stated ; 
but this section shall not extend to contracts expressly 
made by the Board, nor to salaries, nor to bills amounting 
to less than one hundred dollars ordered by the Building 
Committee for repairs, nor to bills of ten dollars and 
under, which are to be paid out of the contingent fund ; but 
all bills paid on account of contracts, salaries, and from the 
contingent fund, shall be placed monthly before the Auditing 
Committee and examined by the same, and reported on at 
the next regular session of the Board. All certificates of 
committees on bills originating in contracts shall designate 
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the contract under which they originate, and refer to the date 
of record on which the same was approved by the Board. 

Rule 53. 1. All bills which are presented for auditing 
or payment, to committees or officers of the Board, must be 
attached to a printed blank, which shall contain, on the 
inside, the date of presentation, name of the party to whom 
payment is due, designation of merchandise or kind of 
service rendered, the amount due, in numbers and words, 
the certificate of correctness of the proper authority, and a 
blank receipt, to be filled out and signed upon payment. 
The outside of each blank shall be appropriately headed as 
'* St. Louis Public-School Voucher," with the proper blank 
place marked for the year, the number of the voucher, the 
name of the receiver, the amount, and the signature of the 
chairman of the Auditing Committee. 

2. All bills presented for auditing shall be countersigned 
by the proper committee or authority which gave the order 
for the same. 

3. All bills audited shall be countersigned and marked 
with the current number by the Auditing Committee, com- 
mencing each year with No. 1. 

4. Separate bills shall be rendered for the furniture, 
repairs, and current expenses for each school. 

TEACHERS COMMITTEE. 

Rule 54. The Teachers Committee shall have super- 
vision of the examination of all applicants for situations as 
teachers, and keep a book of record for the same, for the 
inspection of the Board. 

Rule 55. They shall adopt such rules in regard to the 
examination of teachers as they may deem proper. 

Rule 56. They shall, in connection with the superin- 
tendent, make nominations to fill new situations, whenever 
they occur, subject to the approval of the Board. 

Rule 57. They shall have the power to transfer teachers, 
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to suspend them, and to make temporary appointments in 
case of vacancies occurring ; but such action shall be reported 
to the Board for its final decision. 

Rule 58. They shall constitute the standing committee 
on the Normal School, and shall visit the same as often as 
practicable, note the methods of discipline and instruction, 
and the progress of the students, and report, at the close of 
the second and fourth quarters, the members recommended 
for graduation. They shall cause the withdrawal from the 
Normal School of all pupils who do not, after a reasonable 
trial, manifest such qualities as will render them successful 
teachers. 

Rule 59. They shall visit the High School as often as 
practicable, examine into the discipline and mode of instruc- 
tion of each teacher, note the progress made by the several 
classes, and report to the Board, at the end of the year, the 
names of the pupils recommended for graduation. 

Rule 60. They shall, in connection with the superin- 
tendent, take charge of the O' Fallon Polytechnic Institute 
and the evening schools, and recommend suitable teachers 
for the same. They shall visit said Institute and schools as 
often as practicable, and report to the Board, from time to 
time, the registration of pupils, the character of attendance, 
and such other information as may furnish the Board with a 
correct view of the condition and usefulness of the same. 

Rule 61. They shall nominate to the Board, in June, 
two assistant superintendents, one of whom shall be pro- 
ficient in the German language. 

COMMITTEE on lands and leasing. 

Rule 62. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Lands 
and Leasing to consider and report on all claims to real 
estate in which the Board is interested, and on such other 
matters pertaining to lands and leases as may be referred to 
said committee. 
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Rule 63. The Committee on Lands and Leasing shall 
have a general supervision over all the lands belonging to 
the Board ; and all matters relating to the leasing of property 
shall be referred to them, and it shall be their duty to report 
thereon as soon as practicable. They shall also appoint an 
appraiser whenever necessary. 

Rule 64. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Lands 
and Leasing, in the mouth of March in each year, to cause 
a valuation to be made of the real estate of the Board held 
for revenue purposes, and to cause the bailiff to place a 
notice on each parcel of unleased land, that the same is 
offered for sale or lease. 



COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES. 

Rule 65. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Sup- 
plies to exercise a general supervision over the purchase, 
distribution, and consumption of the supplies used in the 
schools. 

Rule 66. In the month of May, of each year, they shall 
advertise for one week in one daily morning newspaper of 
the city, printed in the English language, for bids for the 
various supplies needed during the next scholastic year, 
stating in detail the amount and kind of articles required, 
the time of delivery, and the time when such bids will be 
opened. Such bids may be called under the name of the 
article, when the same has an established name in .trade, or 
in conformity with samples selected and open for inspection 
at the office of the Board, or with accompanying samples, 
as the Committee on Supplies may determine. Bids shall 
be made separately for each article, nor shall any combina- 
tion bid be entertained. All bids shall be opened by the 
committee when in session, and the awards shall be imme- 
diately made, article by article, to the lowest bidder ; and 
be subject to the approval of the Board ; and whenever 
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supplies needed at any other time of the year shall exceed 
in value three hundred dollars, they shall be procured by 
the Supply Committee, in the above specified manner. In 
case of failure to receive satisfactory bids, the committee shall 
continue to advertise, from time to time, until such demands 
are satisfied. All persons proposing to furnish supplies to 
the Board, of any kind, at a given price, shall accompany 
their bid or bids with a bond, executed by two or more per- 
sons, in such amounts as may be required by the Committee 
on Supplies, as security for the faithful performance of any 
contract which shall be awarded to them pursuant to said 
proposals. Said bond shall be filed with the contract so 
awarded. 

Any bidder desiring to bid for the furnishing of supplies, 
and not wishing to give bond, shall accompany his bid with 
a certified check, payable to the order of the Board, to an 
amount equal to one-fourth the value of the gross amount 
of the articles bid for, which check shall be returned to him 
as soon as the bid is awarded, provided his proposal is 
rejected ; but in case of the awarding of any contract to him, 
then the check, or as much as will equal one-fourth of the 
contract awarded, shall be retained in the hands of the 
Board, as long as the committee deem it necessary, as 
security for the faithful carrying out of said contract ; and 
should he fail in so doing, then the check shall be forfeited 
to the Board as damages. 

Rule 67. They shall nominate to the Board, at its regular 
meeting in the month of May, a supply-agent, who shall 
hold his office for one year, and until his successor is 
appointed, unless sooner removed by the Board. 

Rule 68. It shall be their duty to supervise the printing 
of all reports, forms, blanks, etc., required by the various 
departments of the schools under the Board, to secure bids 
for such work, and to make contracts for the same, under 
the sanction of the Board. 
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COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 

Rule 69. The Committee on Course of Study shall have, 
in connection with the superintendent, the general direction 
of the course of study, and the selection of text-books and 
apparatus to be used in the public schools, subject always to 
the sauction of the Board. Any change proposed in the 
course of study, or any proposition for the introduction of 
a new text-book, or publication, or any revised or amended 
edition of one already in use, shall be referred to this com- 
mittee for consideration and report. Such report shall state 
the reasons for or against the introduction of the same : Pro- 
vided, That whenever a new text-book or copy-book for the 
use of scholars is recommended by the committee, for intro- 
duction in the district schools, the superintendent shall 
furnish every member of the Board with a copy of the book, 
and the statement of the price of the same. 

Rule 70. Changes of text-books shall only be made at a 
regular meeting, in pursuance of a resolution introduced at 
the next preceding regular meeting of the Board, and shall 
only take effect with the commencement of the ensuing 
scholastic year. 

BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

Rule 71. It shall be the duty of the Building Committee 
to take charge of all buildings, furniture, heating apparatus, 
and fixtures, and, whenever any new building is wanted, 
suggest the best plan therefor. All work on new build- 
ings, and all repairs and additions costing more than three 
hundred dollars, shall be let by contract to the lowest and 
best bidder. No bid exceeding one thousand dollars shall 
be entertained unless accompanied by a deposit of two 
hundred dollars, which shall be declared forfeited if the 
accepted party fails to respond to the award. All bids for 
new buildings, and for additions to old ones, shall be 
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invited through the press of the city, at least seven days 
before the same are to be opened ; and the committee shall 
cause to be prepared two bulletin-boards, one of which shall 
be placed in the architect's office, and the other in the 
Mechanics' Exchange, upon which they shall cause to be 
posted a notice of all work for which bids are demanded 
under this rule. All bids shall be opened by the committee 
when in session, and the award or rejection shall immediately 
be made, and be final as far as the Building Committee is 
concerned. The committee shall report, at the first session 
of the Board in the month of January, such plans for the 
erection and enlargement of school-houses as the Board 
may have resolved upon, in consequence of the November 
report of the superintendent, in order to meet the increased 
demand for school room by the month of September of the 
next scholastic year. 

Rule 72. They shall, in the month of May, and oftener 
if required, examine into the state of the buildings belong- 
ing to this Board, and report what fixtures, painting, repairs, 
and alterations may be required, and furnish an estimate of 
the cost of the same ; and any repairs, the cost of which 
exceeds one hundred dollars, shall not be allowed without 
the sanction of the Board ; but said committee shall be em- 
powered to order repairs whenever the same are necessary 
for the protection of the property of this Board. 

Rule 73. It shall be the duty of the Building Committee, 
in conjunction with the bailiff, to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the care of the school-buildings and premises, and 
to appoint all janitors and engineers required by the Board, 
or to dismiss the same whenever, in their opinion, the inter- 
ests of the schools require it, — subject, however, to the 
approval of the Board. They shall have power and author- 
ity to prescribe, regulate, and alter the duties of said em- 
ployees. 

Rule 74. It shall be the duty of this committee to 
inspect, as often as practicable, the several school-houses, 
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and note their condition in respect to cleanliness, ventila- 
tion,' heating, and general sanitary regulations, and to 
recommend to the Board, from time to time, such measures 
as they deem conducive to the welfare of the schools. 

COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

Rule 75. It shall be the duty of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to report to the Board, at the beginning 
of each fiscal year, the receipts and expenditures of the 
past year, together with an itemized estimate of the prob- 
able receipts and expenditures of the current year, and 
recommend to the Board appropriations to be made in 
accordance with these estimates. 

Rule 76. They shall report, in the month of January, 
the amount of money available for improvements and addi- 
tional school accommodations .during the current year. 

Rule 77. All resolutions involving an expenditure above 
five hundred dollars, and which are not covered by previous 
estimates, shall be referred to this committee. 

Rule 78. They shall, in connection with the president, 
under the direction of the Board, make such loans as may 
be necessary to meet the current expenses or maturing 
obligations of the Board, and shall, from time to time, 
report on its financial condition. All bonds of officers 
shall be referred to this committee for report. 

Rule 79. They shall, at the close of each fiscal year, 
examine the books of the Board, and recommend such 
change of system in the keeping of the accounts and records 
as they may deem advisable. 

committee on salaries. 

• 

Rule 80. It shall be the duty of the Committee on 
Salaries to consider and report upon all matters relating to 
salaries of officers, engineers, and other employees of the 
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Board, which may be referred to them, and to act with 
the advice of the Teachers' Committee upon the salaries 
of teachers, and upon the advice of the Building Committee 
upon the salaries of janitors and engineers. They shall 
report annually, at the regular session in June, such 
changes as they may deem advisable in the schedule of 
salaries of teachers, janitors, and engineers, and at the 
regular session in April such changes as they deem advis- 
able in the salaries of officers and clerks. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

Rule 81. It shall be the duty of the Library Committee 
to represent the Board in the Board of Managers of the 
Public School Library, and to report their transactions and 
recommendations. They shall also report such nominations 
as such Board of Managers may make for offices of emol- 
ument under them, and the proposed salaries of such officers, 
for approval and confirmation by this Board ; and, if the 
Board should not confirm such nominations, the Library 
Board shall have the privilege of making new nominations 
at the next regular meeting of the Board ; but, if it should 
fail so to do, or if such nominations should not be approved 
by the Board, then the election of such officers and the 
determination of their salaries shall be made directly by the 
School Board. The Library Committee shall take into 
consideration all matters pertaining to the library, and 
devise means for increasing the usefulness of the same in 
the schools, and in the community at large, and report the 
same to the Board quarterly. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES. 

Rule 82. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Rules 
to consider and report on all matters pertaining to the 
change or alteration of the rules for the government of the 
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Board, or of the schools under their charge ; and all propo- 
sitions made with a view to the amendment of the rules, or 
to the introduction of new regulations, shall be referred to 
this committee for report. 

Rule 83. They shall, from time to time, whenever the 
rules are to be published in the annual report, prepare such 
revisions and modifications of the rules and regulations as 
they find necessary, for the proper codification of the same, 
and submit them to the Board for action. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rule 84. The principals of the Normal, High, and branch 
high schools shall, in conjunction with the superintendent 
and assistant superintendents, constitute a committee of 
examiners, and shall select from their number a chairman 
and secretary. It shall be the duty of this committee to 
examine applicants for situations as teachers in the schools, 
and to keep a record of all such examinations, and to report 
the result of the same to the Teachers'. Committee, in 
accordance with such regulations as said committee may 
prescribe, the reports of the examining committee to be 
signed by all the members composing the same. 

Rule 85. All officers of the Board, at the expiration of 
their term 6f service, or on being removed, shall, respec- 
tively, deliver over to their successors in office all books, 
papers, and money that may be in their hands, belonging 
to this corporation. 

Rule 86. The non-attendance of any member for two 
consecutive regular sessions, of which the usual notice has 
been served upon him, may be construed by the Board as a 
resignation of his seat, unless he is prevented from attend- 
ing by sickness or absence from the city, or for a reason 
satisfactory to the Board, and a new election shall be 
ordered, as in cases of resignation. 

Rule 87. No member of the Board of President and 

g 
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Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, or any officer or 
employee of the Board, shall be directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in contracts for building or repairing school-houses, or 
in furnishing supplies to the schools, or to the Board ; and 
whenever, in the judgment of the president, reliable infor- 
mation shall have been received that any director has 
become so interested, he shall notify the Board of such fact, 
and convene it as soon as practicable to hear and determine 
the same ; and if, by a two-thirds vote of the Board, he be 
found so interested, his seat shall be declared vacant, and 
the president shall issue a proclamation for an election to 
fill the vacancy. 

Rule 88. Any employee of the Board who shall become 
interested in any contracts, etc., as mentioned in Rule 87, 
shall be immediately dismissed from the service of the Board. 

Rule 89. Whenever a report of any committee of this 
Board shall recommend the appointment or dismissal of any 
teacher, or other employee of the Board, or the purchase 
of any school-site, or the erection of any school-building, 
or the sale or lease of any real estate of the Board, or any 
action involving an appropriation of money, or levy of tax, 
such recommendation shall not be acted upon at the meet- 
ing to which the report is made, but shall be deferred to the 
next succeeding regular or adjourned meeting of the Board : 
Provided, That this rule may be suspended, and such 
recommendation acted upon at the same meeting to which 
the report is made, by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present, on call of yeas and nays ; and provided, also, that 
this rule shall not be construed as repealing or changing 
the existing provisions for auditing bills, now contained in 
Rule 52. 

Rule 90. It shall be the duty of the president of this 
Board, each year, immediately after the selection of the 
depository of the school moneys for the succeeding year, to 
notify the treasurer of the State of Missouri, and the col- 
lector of the city of St. Louis, to make all payments of 
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money apportioned, belonging, or distributed to this Board, 
and which it is their duty under the law to pay to this 
Board, only to such depository ; and said officers shall, upon 
making such deposits, take from said depository duplicate 
receipts therefor, one of which shall be retained by the 
officer making the deposit, and the other forwarded by him 
immediately to the secretary of this Board. 

Rule 91. Teachers' salaries shall be paid in the following 
manner : At the time of each semi-quarterly payment, the 
president and treasurer shall draw a check upon the selected 
depository of the Board, in favor of the secretary, for the 
total amount due teachers, as shown by the pay-roll, certified 
by the superintendent, which check shall have indorsed upon 
its face the words, "Payable only for teachers' salaries;" 
and said check shall be held by said depository, and the 
amount thereof paid out only for teachers' salaries, upon 
checks given to the several teachers therefor, and signed 
by the secretary of the Board. Said checks shall have upon 
their face the words, "For salary due on teachers' semi- 
quarterly pay-roll." 

Rule 92. It shall be the duty of the president of the 
Board and the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, during the first ten clays of June, in each year, to 
advertise for five days in the official paper of the Board, 
soliciting bids from banking institutions for the current 
deposits of the Board, said bids to specify the rate of 
interest to be allowed the Board on such deposits, and the 
nature of the security offered ; the advertisement to specify 
that approved security to the amount of $500,000 will be 
required from the successful bidder. The following shall 
be the form of the contract to be entered into by and 
between the Board and such successful bidder : — 

This contract, made and entered into this .... day of . . . . A. P. 
18 . . .by and between the Board of President and Directors of the St. 

Louis Public Schools, party of the first part, and a 

banking institution doing business in the city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, 
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party of the second part, witnesseth : Said party of the first part agrees to 
deposit with said party of the second part, for one year, commencing .... 
18 . . .all its current funds, the same to be drawn out as needed by It, 
upon its checks, signed by its president and treasurer, except checks for 
teachers 1 salaries, which shall be drawn as provided in Rule 91 of the 
rules of said party of the first part; and said party of the second part 
agrees to receive said deposits, and to pay out the same upon checks 
signed as aforesaid, and to pay to said party of the first part interest on 
the daily balances remaining on deposit, at the rate of ... . per cent, per 
annum, to be settled monthly, and added to the balance on hand at the end 
of each month ; and said party of the second part further agrees to collect 
all checks coming into the hands of the said party of the first part, or Its 
secretary or treasurer, without cost to the said party of the first part, and 
to furnish said party of the first part such New York exchange as may be 
necessary, at par. 

It is further agreed, that, to secure the performance of this contract on 
its part, and to secure the repayment to said party of the first part, or to 
its order, of all sums deposited by said party of the first part with said 
party of the second part, said party of the second part will deposit with 

[some designated agent], at the risk and expense of said 

party of the second part, bonds or securities equal in value to the amount 
from time to time on deposit with said party of the second part. 

Said bonds, so deposited as security, shall consist of some one or more 
of the following designated classes of securities, to wit: Bonds of the 
United States, bonds of the State of Missouri, bonds of the city of St. 
Louis, bonds of the said The Board of President and Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools. 

Whenever the balance of the funds of the party of the first part, on 
deposit with said party of the second part, shall exceed the market value 
of the bonds deposited with [the designated agent] by the amount of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, said party of the second part shall deposit 
with [the designated agent] additional bonds, of one or more of the 
classes above designated, to such an amount as will make the market 
value of such bonds equal to such balance. And as long as such addi- 
tional deposit of securities is not made, said party of the first part may 
refuse to make any further deposits with said party of the second part. 
And whenever the market value of the bonds held as aforesaid by [the 
designated agent] shall exceed such balance by the amount of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, said party of the second part shall be allowed to 
withdraw from [the designated agent] bonds to a sufficient amount to 
reduce their total market value to the amount of such balance ; and such 
withdrawal of bonds shall be made upon a written order, signed by the 
president and treasurer of the party of the first part, which shall be sent 
to said [the designated agent] by mail or telegraph, at the option of said 
party of the second part. 

The said [the agent designated] shall hold the bonds which may at any 
time be deposited with it, under the foregoing provisions and stipulations, 
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a* the agent of, and in trust for, both parties to this contract. In case said 
party of the second part shall, at any time, make default in payment of 
any check or checks of the party of the first part, drawn and signed as 
aforesaid, against a balance actually on deposit with said party of the 
second part, and not exceeding in the aggregate the amount of said 
balance, said [the agent designated] shall, upon being thereto requested, 
in writing, by the president and treasurer of said party of the first part, 
immediately dispose of so many of the bonds of said party pi the second 
part, held by it for the purposes aforesaid, as may be sufficient to realize a 
sum equal to that named in such check or checks, and shall, out of the 
proceeds, pay to said party of the first part the amount of such check or 
checks, and shall take and hold said check as a voucher therefor. 

At the end of one year from the .... day of . . . . 18 . . . said party 
of the second part shall pay over to said party of the first part, upon its 
check, signed as aforesaid, any balance remaining on deposit with it, and 
belonging to said party of the first part ; and, upon said payment being 
made, the president and treasurer of said party of the first part shall 
deliver to said party of the second part a receipt and quittance in full, and 
an order upon said [the designated agent] for the release of the securities 
aforesaid; and upon the delivery of said order, said [the designated agent] 
shall deliver over to the said party of the second part any and all bonds 
then remaining in its possession and belonging to said party of the second 
part, and the proceeds of any bonds sold by it under the foregoing 
provisions, and not used for the payment of the check of said party of the 
first part. 

In witness whereof, said parties have caused these presents to be signed 
in duplicate by their respective presidents, and duly countersigned by 
the requisite officers, and have caused their respective corporate seals to 
be affixed, the day and year first aforesaid. 

Said [the designated agent] agrees to receive and hold the bonds 
referred to in the foregoing contract, for the purposes and under the 
provisions and stipulations therein mentioned and contained, and to 
render to each of said parties a statement, in writing, of the bonds so 
held by it, when and as often as any change of the same is made, under 
the provisions of said contract. 



SESSIONS OF THE BOARD AND RULES OF ORDER. 

Rule 100. The stated session of the Board shall be held 
at the office of the corporation, on the second Tuesday in 
each and every month, at the hour of 7:30, p. m., in No- 
vember, December, January, February, and March ; and the 
hour of 8, p. m., in all other months. 

Rule 101. The president, or any three members of the 
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Board, may call special sessions by giving three days' notice 
in writing, to the other members of the Board, and stating 
the object of said call ; but no business other than the spe- 
cial business for which it has been called shall be transacted 
at such session. 

Rule 102. At all sessions of the Board, a majority of the 
whole number elected shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness, but any smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and compel the attendance of absent members. 

Rule 103. The president, upon taking the chair, shall 
call the members to order, on the appearance ot a quorum. 
The order of business of every session, except when other- 
wise directed, shall be as follows : — 

1. Reading of record of last session. 

2. Reading of letters and communications. 

3. Reports from secretary, treasurer, attorney, superin- 
tendent, architect, and bailiff. 

4. Reports from standing committees. 

5. Reports from special committees. 

6. Unfinished business of committees, laid over under 
the rules of the Board, shall be acted on immediately pre- 
ceding the reading of the respective reports, at the meeting 
to which such unfinished business was deferred. 

7. New business. 

Rule 104. All special committees shall be called upon for 
report by the president when their report is due, and any 
special committee failing to report at such time, or in the 
next two sessions following thereafter, shall be considered 
discharged, unless extension of time is granted. 

Rule 105. No person, other than a member or officer of 
the Board, shall, unless by permission, be allowed to make 
any communication to the Board, except in writing, and 
such permission must be unanimous. 

Rule 106. No motion shall be subject to debate until it 
has been seconded, and stated by the Chair. It shall be 
reduced to writing, at the request of any member of the 
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Board. When a motion has been made and seconded, the 
same may be withdrawn by the mover at any time before a 
vote has been taken on the same. 

Rule 107. When a question is before the Board, no mo- 
tion shall be received, except to adjourn, to lay on the table, 
to close the debate, to refer, to postpone indefinitely, to 
postpone to a certain time, or to amend ; and the motions • 
shall take precedence in the order above named ; the first, 
second, and third shall be decided without debate, and the 
second and third by a two-thirds vote. Whenever the 
motion to close the debate prevails, or the motion to refer is 
made, the mover of the proposition, or, in case of a report, 
the chairman of the committee from which the report comes, 
shall have the privilege to address the Board ; and, after his 
remarks, no more debate shall be in order. Any member 
may call for a division of the question, when the same admits 
of it. 

Rule 108. When the Board has decided to close the 
debate, the vote shall be taken first on the amendments that 
may be pending, and next also on the main question. 

Rule 109. The president shall decide all questions of 
order, subject to an appeal to the Board by any member. 
In case of appeal, the question shall be : Shall the decision 
of the Chair be sustained? and, until it is decided, all debate 
upon the pending question shall be suspended. But deci- 
sions of the chair may be debated when they refer to the 
interpretation of rules, or parliamentary law. 

Rule 110. The reconsideration of a vote may be moved 
at the same session at which the vote was taken, by any mem- 
ber who voted with the majority ; but such motion shall 
be decided at that or the next regular session, and a matter 
thus finally decided shall not be revived within a period of 
three mouths, unless by the consent of a two-thirds majority 
of the Board. 

Rule 111. Every member present shall vote on all ques- 
tions, unless excused by the Board. 
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Rule 112. The yeas and nays shall be called, and entered 
on the record, whenever demanded by two members of the 
Board ; and every member shall have the privilege of having 
his vote, and reasons therefor, recorded on any and every 
question, if he so desires. 

Rule 113. No member shall be allowed to give his vote 
on any question after the result has been announced by the 
chair, unless by unanimous consent ; but any member may, 
after the announcement of the result of a vote by the chair, 
and before the statement of a new question, call for a 
division. 

Rule 114. When a member is about to speak on any 
question, he shall arise and address himself to the president, 
confine himself strictly to the point in debate, and avoid 
personalities. 

Rule 115. No member shall speak more than five min- 
utes at any one time on any motion under discussion, nor 
more than once until all other members choosing to speak 
shall have spoken, nor more than twice to the same question, 
without consent of the Board. 

Rule 116. No member shall be interrupted whilst speak- 
ing, unless by a call to order. If a member be called to 
order, he shall immediately take his seat until the point is 
decided by the chair. 

Rule 117. No member shall leave the BoArd before the 
close of the session, without permission of the president. 

Rule 118. All resolutions and orders of the Board con- 
trary to, or inconsistent with, any of the foregoing rules are 
hereby repealed. 

Rule 119. None of the foregoing rules shall be repealed 
or altered unless two-thirds of all the directors vote for the 
repeal or alteration, nor unless upon motion made in writing, 
for that purpose, at the previous meeting of the Board ; but 
a rule of order may be suspended for the time being, by a 
three-fourths vote of all the members present. 
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FOB THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



RULE 130. — COURSE OF STUDY. 

Section I. In the schools under the control of the 
Board, all lessons shall be taught with a careful reference 
to the capacity of the child, and in the order of their imme- 
diate usefulness. Each lesson shall be taught in such a 
manner as to develop in a child the capacity of reasoning, 
to wit: in the several steps of attention, perception, com- 
prehension, definition, deduction, and application. The 
teacher shall encourage questions, and take all pains to 
avoid words and sentences not understood by the child ; all 
objects of instruction shall be illustrated, as far as possible, 
by natural things ; next, by models, pictures, or diagrams ; 
and, in case of topics not relating directly to nature, the 
theme should be made clear by application to practical 
examples, real events, and the institutions of society ; and 
all teachers shall require from their pupils frequent repro- 
ductions of past lessons, such reproductions to be oral or 
in writing, and, whenever practicable, by draught and tab- 
ular views, indicating the analysis of the subject. 

Sec. II. There shall be four courses of study : — 

1. The Normal School course. 

(cv) 
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2. The High School course. 

3. The District School course. 

4. The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute. 

Skc. III. The course of study in the Normal School 
shall be strictly professional, and limited to one year. 

It shall embrace the following studies, including the 
modes of teaching the same in each case : Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, English Grammar, Latin, Reading and Elocution, 
Composition, Vocal Music, Drawing and Penmanship, Hu- 
man Anatomy and Physiology, Constitution of the United 
States, Algebra, History, Geometry, Mental Philosophy, 
Natural Philosophy, English Literature, Theory and Art of 
Teaching. 

Sec. IV. The High School course of study shall cover a 
period of four years, and shall constitute a general and 
a classical course, as at present arranged, subject to such 
modifications as the Board shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies : Arithmetic, Phy- 
sical Geography, Algebra, English Analysis, Latin, Draw- 
ing, Geometry, Greek, Physiology, Ancient Geography, 
Astronomy, Universal History, English Literature, Consti- 
tution of the United States, Vocal Music, Rhetorical Ex- 
ercises, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, Botany, Zoology, History of Ait, French, 
German, and Mental and Moral Philosophy, arranged so as 
to form a general and a classical course, as hereinafter 
provided. [See Rule 141, sec. 2.] 

Sec. V. The District School course of study shall be 
divided into eight grades, each grade including an average 
year's work, as nearly as may be, and the whole to consti- 
tute a thorough course in the following branches : Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Drawing, Vocal Music, Descriptive and 
Physical Geography, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Eng- 
lish Grammar, History and Constitution of the United 
States, Composition, outlines of general History and outlines 
of Physics and Natural History. German shall be elective 
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in such district schools as are designated by the Board 
from time to time. But no Anglo-American pupil shall be 
allowed to commence the study of German above the lowest 
grade unless he is able to pass a satisfactory examination 
in the work of the previous grades, and no pupil shall be 
allowed to discontinue the study of German, after having 
selected the same, except with the consent of the superin- 
tendent. 

Sec. VI. The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute shall in- 
clude, first, an elementary course in the ordinary branches — 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Outlines of Physics 
and Geography — conducted in such schools as the Board 
shall establish from year to year, for the benefit of such of 
the industrial population of the city as have no facilities for 
availing themselves of the day-schools; secondly, a higher 
course, including the following studies: Line Drawing, 
Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, English Grammar, the German Language, and 
Book-keeping, and such other branches of technological 
instruction as may be required by a sufficient number of 
pupils to form a class. 

RULE 131. — CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 

Section I. The Normal School course shall be conducted 
in a separate school, established for the training of teachers 
for the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Sec. II. The High School course shall include the last 
four grades of the Public School course, and shall be con- 
ducted in the Central High School, and in its branches 
established at the Polytechnic building and at the Franklin 
for the instruction of the pupils in the first year of the High 
School course. These branch High Schools shall be under 
the control and management of the principal of the Central 
High School, and the persons having immediate charge of the 
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branches shall be known as assistant principals of the High 
School. 

Sec. III. The district schools shall be divided into seven 
classes, as follows : — 

1. First-class schools to include all schools entitled to 
eighteen or more regular assistants, by the quotas of pupils 
defined in Rule 132. 

2. Second-class schools to include all schools entitled to 
thirteen, and not more than seventeen, assistants. 

3. Third-class schools to include all schools entitled to 
ten, and not more than twelve, assistants. 

4. Fourth-class schools to include all schools entitled to 
eight or nine assistants. 

5. Fifth-class schools to include all schools entitled to 
five, six, or seven assistants. 

6. Sixth-class schools to include all schools entitled to 
four or five teachers. 

7. Seventh-class schools to include all schools entitled 
to less than four teachers. 

Sec. IV. Schools in sparsely settled districts, which are 
under the necessity of assigning pupils of more than two 
grades to one room, shall be classed as follows : — 

An assistant to he allowed the principal for each forty 
pupils additional, after the number has reached forty. An 
ungraded school of this kind to rank as third class, if en- 
titled to four or more assistants ; as a fourth-class school, if 
entitled to three or four teachers ; as a sixth-class school, 
if entitled to two teachers ; and as a seventh-class school, 
when having less than fifty pupils. 

Sec. V. The classification of schools shall be fixed from 
time to time by the Board, in accordance with the above 
provisions, upon recommendation of the Joint Committee 
on Salaries and Teachers. 

Sec. VI. In district schools (except in sparsely settled 
districts), twenty pupils shall constitute the minimum for 
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the first or highest class in school, and likewise for the 
second class and the third, respectively, below the first class ; 
and in case there should be in any school an interval greater 
than twenty weeks between the first, or highest class, and 
the second class, or between the second and the third class, 
it shall be the duty of the superintendent to examine and 
transfer all properly qualified pupils above said interval to 
the most conveniently located schools having the proper 
quotas of pupils of the same grade, so as to leave said 
school with classes of proper quota, and with intervals of 
not more than twenty weeks between them. 

RULE 132. — CORPS OF TEACHERS TO EACH SCHOOL. 

Section I. In the assignment of teachers, there shall be 
an average of at least one assistant for each twenty pupils 
in the Normal School, one assistant to each thirty pupils in 
the High School, one assistant to each forty pupils in the 
eighth year, one to each fifty pupils in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years, and sixty pupils in the first, second, third, and 
fourth years of the District School course. In each case 
enumerated there shall be allowed an additional assistant in 
case of an additional number of pupils greater than one-half 
the proper quota defined in this rule. In the schools in 
sparsely-settled districts, an assistant shall be allowed for 
each forty pupils additional, after the number has reached 
forty. 

Sec. II. In a kindergarten, sixty pupils shall entitle the 
director to one paid assistant, and an additional paid assist- 
ant for each thirty pupils over sixty. 

Sec. III. In the graded district schools (not including 
the schools located in sparsely settled districts, which are 
from that fact unable to secure proper classification), no 
class shall be formed for an optional study unless said class 
shall have at least fifteen pupils. 

Sec. IV. In colored schools, having eight rooms or more, 
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fifty pupils shall constitute the proper quota for a teacher. 
All other colored schools shall be governed by the rules 
applying to schools situated in sparsely settled districts, 
according to Sec. I. of this rule. 

Sec. V. The organization of each first-class school shall 
be as follows : — 



One Principal, 
One Head Assistant, 
One First Assistant, 
One Second Assistant, 



Grammar Department. 



One Second Assistant, ) ~ . ' 
Two First Assistants, ) Pnmar * De P*rtment. 
And a sufficient number of third assistants to make up the 
corps in accordance with the regulation as to the number of 
pupils to each teacher. When a first-class school occupies 
two twelve-room buildings, or two buildings not located on 
the same block, an additional head assistant may be as- 
signed to the school. 

Sec. VI. The organization of each second-class school 
shall be as follows : — 
One Principal, 

One First Assistant, - Grammar Department. 
One Second Assistant, 

One Second Assistant, | ~ . ^ 

r\ TV a a . ^ \ Primary Department. 

One First Assistant, J J r 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
An additional Second Assistant (primary) shall be allowed 
whenever the school contains over fourteen rooms. 

Sec. VII. The organization of each third-class school 
shall be : — 

One Principal, 

One First Assistant, 

One Second Assistant, 

One Second Assistant, ) « . %TX 

One First Assistant, j P™y»Department. 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 



Grammar Department. 
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Sec. VIII. Fourth-class schools shall have : — 

One Principal, 

One First Assistant, 

One Second Assistant (Primary), 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
Sec. IX. Fifth-class schools shall have : — 

One Principal, 

One Second Assistant (Primary), 
And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
Sec. X. Sixth-class schools shall have : — 
One Principal, 

And Third Assistants for the "remainder of the corps. 
Sec. XI. Seventh-class schools shall have : — 
One Principal, 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
Sec. XII. When there are four special German teachers 
in the corps of one school, there shall be one head assistant, 
one first assistant, one second assistant, and one third 
assistant ; where there are three special German assistants, 
there shall be one head assistant, one second assistant, and 
one third assistant; where there are two special German 
assistants in the same school, there shall be one first assistant 
and one third assistant ; and where but oue, the same shall 
be a first assistant. 

RULE 183. — TEACHERS. 

Section I. The teachers elected at the close of a scho- 
lastic year shall hold their offices for one year, unless sooner 
removed by vote of the majority of the Board. 

Sec. II. They are required to be at their respective rooms 
fifteen minutes before the time for opening each session, 
and any teacher failing to comply with this rule shall be 
reported by the principal as tardy. 

Sec. III. They shall open school punctually at the ap- 
pointed time, devote themselves during school hours exclu- 
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sively to the instruction of their pupils, maintain good 
order, and strictly adhere to the course of study and the 
use of the text-books prescribed by the Board. 

Sec. IV. It shall be their duty to practise such discipline 
in their school as would be exercised by a kind and judicious 
parent in his family, — always firm and vigilant, but prudent. 
They shall endeavor, on all proper occasions, to impress 
upon the minds of their pupils the principles of morality 
and virtue, a sacred regard for truth, love to God, love to 
man, sobriety, industry, and frugality. But no teacher shall 
exercise any sectarian influence in the schools. 

Sec. V. They shall dee that the pupils under their charge 
distinctly understand and faithfully observe all the rules 
relating to pupils. 

Sec. VI. They shall not allow any agent or other person 
to exhibit in the schools any books or articles of apparatus, 
unless by the consent of the superintendent ; nor any con- 
tribution for any purpose whatever to be taken up in any 
school ; nor shall they receive presents of money or other 
valuables from the pupils under their tuition at their respec- 
tive schools. 

Sec. VII. They shall attend carefully to the ventilation 
and temperature of their school-rooms. 

Sec. VIII. Any teacher obliged to be absent from school 
on account of sickness, or other necessity, shall cause 
immediate notice of such absence to be given to the super- 
intendent. 

Sec. IX. The teachers may, for the purpose of observing 
the modes of discipline and instruction, take two days in 
each year to visit any of the public schools ; but such visit- 
ing days shall not both be taken in the same quarter, nor 
till provision, satisfactory to the superintendent, has been 
made for the proper care of the pupils under their imme- 
diate charge. 



Sec. X. No teacher shall resign without giving two 
weeks' written notice to the president of the Board, in 
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default of which all compensation for that length of time 
may be forfeited. 

Sec. XI. All the teachers in the employ of the Board 
shall meet on the second Saturday of each quarter of the 
scholastic year, at 10 o'clock, a. m., for the purpose of receiv- 
ing communications from the superintendent, and in order 
to promote the interest of the schools by the discussion of 
matters pertaining to the profession of teaching generally. 
The arrangement of the plan for conducting the exercises 
shall be provided for by the Teachers' Committee, from time 
to time, and the chairman of the Teachers' Committee shall 
be ex officio president of the Teachers' Association herein 
established. Besides this general association of teachers, 
special meetings of the whole corps, or of any portion 
thereof, may be called together by the superintendent, 
whenever deemed of importance to the interests of the 
schools. 

Sec. XII. The salary of teachers shall be deducted pro 
rata for absence, except in case of sickness of teachers, 
when halt-pay shall be allowed : Provided, however, That 
no deduction shall be made for two days' absence during 
the half-quarter, caused by death in the family, and that 
said half-pay shall not extend for a longer period than five 
weeks. For the purposes contemplated in this rule, a 
teacher shall be considered by the principal as absent 
whose attendance at school shall not continue for at least 
one-half of the regular session. 

RULE 134. — DISCIPLINE. 

Section I. All teachers are required to maintain strict 
order and discipline in their schools and class-rooms at all 
times. Any neglect of this requirement will be considered 
* good cause for dismissal. In maintaining order, teachers 
are hereby authorized to employ any proper means which 
may be necessary to secure compliance with all reasonable 

h 
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commands to the pupils, and in the use of which they will 
receive the full countenance and support of the Board. 

Sec. II. All teachers will be held to a strict accounta- 
bility as to the maimer in which they shall use the authority 
herein delegated, and, upon complaint of severity of pun- 
ishment, each case shall be adjudged upon its own merits, 
the teacher being subjected to instant dismission if the 
Board decide it to be demanded by the circumstances. 

Sec. III. Each teacher in the employ of the Board shall 
file with the superintendent, at the close of each quarter of 
the scholastic year, a list of all cases of corporal punishment 
inflicted by said teacher during the quarter, giving date, 
name of pupil, and cause of punishment. 

Sec. IV. Those teachers who are most successful in con- 
trolling their pupils without the use of corporal punishment, 
other qualifications being sufficient, shall be awarded by the 
Board a higher degree of appreciation, and receive the 
preference over all others in promotions and appointments. 

RULE 135. — VOCAL MUSIC. 

Section I. There shall be given two lessons in music per 
week in the Normal School, two to the High School, and 
one to each first-class district school. The music teachers 
and the superintendent, on consultation with the principals, 
shall arrange the time at which the music lessons shall be 
given at the different schools. During the time the school 
is under the instruction of the music teacher, the discipline 
of the school shall continue under the charge of the regular 
teachers, who shall be present while the instruction is given, 
and shall arrange the scholars, for that purpose, in such 
manner as the teacher of music may desire. 

Sec. II. The teachers shall require their pupils to prac- 
tise music at least fifteen minutes every day, and it is v 
recommended that the exercises each day be opened and 
closed with singing. 
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RULE 18H. — SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 

Section I. In all cases of absence of pupils from school, 
-whether with intention of returning or not, and whether the 
absence be occasioned by sickness or other causes, including 
even the suspension of the pupil, and excepting only the 
case of transfer to some other school in the city, the pupil's 
name shall be kept on the roll as 44 belonging," for three 
days, and dropped on the beginning of the fourth day, in 
case the pupil does not return. 

Sec. II. For the purpose contemplated in the foregoing 
rule, any pupil shall be considered as absent whose attend- 
ance at school shall not continue for at least one-half of the 
regular school session of the half-day. 

RULE 137. — PRINCIPAL TEACHERS. 

Section I. The principal teachers shall keep a register, in 
which they shall record the name, age, birthplace, residence, 
and date of admission of each pupil for the first time 
entered in the public schools, and also the name and occu- 
pation of the parent or guardian. 

Sec. II. They shall also make a daily record of the. pupils 
admitted, present, absent, or tardy, aud at the close of each 
quarter furnish the superintendent with the required reports, 
according to prescribed forms. They shall, further, make 
out and certify to the semi-quarterly pay-rolls of the teachers 
of their respective schools, and obtain from the secretary 
of the Board the checks for the salaries of their respective 
corps of assistants, and deliver the same, taking receipts 
therefor on the regular pay-roll. 

Sec. III. The principal shall have a general supervision 
of the grounds, buildings, and appurtenances of the school, 
and shall be held responsible for any want of neatness or 
cleanliness on the premises ; whenever any repairs are 
needed, he shall give notice thereof to the superintendent. 
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Sec. IV. The principals shall be at their respective 
schools thirty minutes before the time of opening each 
morning session. They shall assemble at the office of the 
superintendent for the purpose of consultation on the Wed- 
nesday preceding the second Saturday of each month of 
the scholastic year, at half-past four o'clock, p. m. 

Sec. V. The principal shall, within one week after the 
commencement of each quarter, furnish the superintendent 
with a programme of the daily exercises in the several 
rooms of his school. 

Sec. VI. Each principal shall examine the classes of .his 
assistants as often as practicable, without neglecting the 
pupils under his immediate charge. 

Sec. VII. The principals are directed to arrange the 
details^for the internal government of their schools, accord- 
ing to their best judgment : Provided, Such arrangements 
are not inconsistent with these rules, the resolutions of the 
Board, or with the instructions of the superintendent. 

Sec. VIII. For the reception of pupils arriving at unsea- 
sonable hours, the principals shall cause at least one room 
to be opened as early as eight o'clock, a. m., which shall be 
under such proper supervision as may be approved by the 
superintendent. In no case shall the children be excluded 
from the building during the intermission at noon. 

RULE 138. — LOCAL SUPERVISION. 

Section I. The principal of the High School shall have 
under his immediate charge the pupils of the High School, 
and all promotions from class to class in the High School 
course shall be under his direction. Examinations for 
promotion from class to class, and for graduation, shall be 
conducted in writing, and the questions therefor shall be 
prepared by the principal of the High School, and be sub- 
mitted to the Teachers' Committee for their approval. The 
percentages shall be made out by the corps of teachers of 
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the class to which said promotion is to be made, and the 
results transmitted to the Teachers' Committee for their 
action. The percentages of applicants for admission to the 
junior class of the High School course shall be made out 
by the corps of teachers of that class, and the results 
transmitted to the Teachers' Committee, as in the previous 
case. 

Sec. II. Principals who are assigned supervisory control 
over other schools of lower grade, shall visit the schools 
assigned to their supervision at least once per week, confer 
with the principals thereof, and report to the superintendent 
in accordance with prescribed forms, — 

(a.) Their geueral condition. 

(6.) The efficiency of teachers in discipline and instruc- 
tion. 

(c.) What classes they examined, and their condition. 

(cZ.) What classes they approved for promotion from 
grade to grade, or from one book to another. 

(e.) Any irregularity in the observance of the rules of 
the Board which they found. 

(f. ) Date, and amount of time consumed in each visit. 

(g.) They shall also report, regarding the schools under 
their immediate charge, such suggestions as they deem of 
interest. 

Sec. III. All other principals of the district schools, 
who are not under the supervision of other principals, shajl 
make weekly reports to the superintendent in accordance 
with above prescribed forms, embodying in the same full in- 
formation regarding the progress of classes in their schools, 
and the measures taken by them to render more efficient 
the work of the assistants under their charge. 

Sec. IV. It shall be their duty to meet the superintendent 
weekly, if required, to consult measures for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

Sec. V. They shall conduct not less than two, nor more 
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than four, of the daily recitations of the classes under their 
immediate charge. 

Sec. VI. They shall report to the Teachers' Committee, 
whenever required, the standing and general efficiency of 
each teacher under their supervision, as regards discipline 
and instruction. 



RULE 139. — ADMISSION, ATTENDANCE, STUDIES OF PUPILS. 

Section I. No child shall be for the first time received 
into the public schools unless accompanied by the parent or 
guardian, who shall give satisfactory evidence that said child 
is six years of age, and has been vaccinated ; but no child 
under seven years of age shall be admitted unless vacancies 
exist after the older children have been accommodated. 

Sec. II. Pupils who live outside the city, whether they 
be residents of Missouri or of Illinois, shall be admitted to 
such schools as are not crowded, upon payment of tuition, 
which tuition shall be at the rate of twenty dollars in the 
district school, and fifty dollars in the High School course, 
per year, payable quarterly, in advance. 

Sec. III. Pupils who commence the work of the first 
grade in those schools to which kindergartens are attached, 
shall be classified in two divisions, and assigned to work in 
such a manner as to give one division primary instruction 
in the morning session and kindergarten instruction in the 
afternoon session, and the other division primary instruction 
in the afternoon session and kindergarten instruction in the 
morning ; this regulation not to prevent those pupils, whose 
parents so desire, from receiving instruction for a half-day 
only, either in the primary or kindergarten department. 
Such pupils as have previously attended the kindergarten 
for two years, or are of the age of seven and one-half 
years, shall, upon application of their parents, be admitted 
to primary instruction all day. 
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Sec. IV. Every pupil shall be required to attend the 
school established in the district in which the pupil resides : 
Provided j That whenever such school is full, the pupil may 
be admitted elsewhere, or, for good cause shown, the super- 
intendent be empowered to make a transfer of pupils. 

Sec. V. No one, having been a pupil in one school, shall 
be admitted into another during the scholastic year without 
presenting to the principal a certificate of honorable dis- 
charge from the former school, or a permit from the super- 
intendent. 

Sec. VI. No pupil shall be allowed to depart from school 
before the usual time, unless for sickness, or on account of 
some other pressing emergency, of which the teacher shall 
be the judge. 

Sec. VII. Childreu applying for admission into the pub- 
lic schools are required to furnish all the necessary text- 
books and stationery used in their classes, in default of 
which they shall not be received, unless satisfactory evidence 
is furnished to the principal or superintendent, of inability 
to procure said books, in which case the books shall be 
supplied by the Board. 

Sec. VIII. Sickness of the pupil, or of some member 
of the family, or some urgent necessity, shall be regarded 
as the only legitimate excuse for absence. 

Sec. IX. No Anglo-American pupil shall be allowed to 
take up the study of Germau in any grade above the lowest, 
unless he shall have completed the course of study laid 
down for German in the previous grades. 

Sec. X. No pupil shall be allowed to be absent from 
school during the regular sessions, to take music, drawing, 
dancing, or other lesson*. 

RULE 140. — DEPORTMENT AND SUSPENSION OF PUPILS. 

Section I. The pupils must, on all occasions, be obedient 
to their teachers, and polite in their intercourse with each 
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other. They must be diligent in study, prompt in recita- 
tion, and observe propriety of deportment during the re- 
cesses, and in coming to and in going from school. 

Sec. II. Cleanliness in person and clothing is required of 
every pupil, and repeated neglect or refusal to comply with 
this rule will be sufficient cause for suspension from school. 

Sec. III. Any pupil who shall destroy or injure any 
property of the public schools shall be required to pay 
the amount lost thereby, and, on failure to do so, such 
pupil may be suspended from school. 

Sec. IV. Any pupil who shall be absent four half-days in 
one month, or who is repeatedly tardy, without giving an 
excuse satisfactory to the teacher, may be suspended from 
school by the principal, written notice of which shall be 
immediately given to the parent or guardian, and to the 
superintendent. 

Sec. V. No pupil shall be allowed to be absent more than 
one day to attend any picnic party, and only when previous 
request for the same has been made to the teacher by the 
parent or guardian of the pupil. Any violation of this regu- 
lation shall be deemed sufficient cause for suspension. 

Sec. VI. Any pupil guilty of disobedience to a teacher, 
or of gross misconduct, may be suspended by the principal, 
written notice of which, stating the cause, shall be imme- 
diately sent to the parent or guardian, and to the super- 
intendent. 

Sec. VII. Any pupil suspended from school by virtue of 
any one of the above rules, can be restored only on such 
conditions as the superintendent or Board of Directors shall 
determine. 

RULE 141. — HIGH SCHOOL. 

Section I. The regular examination of applicants for 
admission to the High School shall be commenced on the 
Thursday next preceding the close of the second* and fourth 
quarters, and continue from day to day till completed. In 
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this examination the applicants shall be required to write 
answers to printed questions, prepared for the purpose, and 
approved by the Teachers' Committee. After the scholars 
have assembled, and before the examination is commenced, 
each applicant shall receive a card, containing a number, by 
which alone he shall be known throughout the examination. 
He shall write upon a slip of paper this number, his whole 
name, his age, and the name of the school from which he 
came ; which papers shall be preserved for the purpose of 
identifying the scholars after the examination has been 
concluded, and the successful candidates admitted to the 
High School. During the examination, each individual shall 
sign his number, and not his name, to his exercise. When 
the writing is finished, the examining committee, which 
shall consist of the teachers of the Branch High Schools, 
shall carefully examine all the answers, determine the per 
cent, of correctness in each study, compute the average of 
the several studies, and record the whole in a tabular form. 
From this tabular statement the Teachers' Committee shall 
designate, as entitled to admission to the High School, those 
applicants who have made an average of sixty per cent, in 
all the studies, and a minimum of forty per cent, in each 
study. 

Sec. II. The studies of the High School shall constitute 
a general and a classical course. Each course shall occupy 
four years. 

(a.) The studies of the junior class of the High School 
shall be as follows : ( 1) Arithmetic, (2) Physical Geography, 
(3) Latin, (4) Algebra, (5) Rhetoric, and (6) Drawing 
for all pupils, and (7) German for such pupils as elect it, 
and pass a successful examination on the complete course 
of study prescribed in the district schools for the German- 
American classes. All pupils not taking German under 
this regulation to take Grammatical Analysis. 

(6.) The studies of the second class in the High School 
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course shall be as follows: (1) Latin, (2) Arithmetic and 
Algebra, (3) Rhetorical 8, and (4) Natural Philosophy for 
all pupils, and (5) German for such pupils as elect to take 
it, whether they have studied it before or not ; for the rest, 
either Greek or the History of Art, as they may elect, 
individually. In addition to these branches, drawing may 
be pursued as an optional branch, provided a class of not 
less than twenty pupils can be formed in it, and provided, 
that the pupils who choose this extra branch do not fall 
below the standard of seventy (70) per cent, in any of their 
other studies. 

(c.) The studies of the third class in the High School 
course shall be .as follows: (1) General History, (2) 
Rhetoricals, (3) Geometry, (4) Chemistry, for all pupils, 
and (5) either Latin or French or German, or Latin with 
French or German, or Latin and Greek, elective. In addi- 
tion to these branches, book-keeping, physiology, and 
drawing to be optional, under the same conditions as regards 
number of class and rank in scholarship as before men- 
tioned. 

(d. ) The studies of the senior class shall be as follows: 
(1) English Literature, (2) Shakespeare, (3) Constitution of 
the United States, and (4) Rhetoricals for all pupils, and 
(5) either Latin or German or French, or Latin with French 
or German, elective, and (6) Trigonometry, Analytical 
Geometry, and Astronomy, or Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
or Greek, or Natural Science (including Zoology, or Geology, 
or Chemistry, or Botany), or Drawing, elective for the boys 
of the class, and optional for the girls. Ten or more pupils 
required to form a class, except in Greek ; new classes in 
Greek to be formed only at the commencement of the 
scholastic year. 

Sec. III. When studies are herein described as " elec- 
tive, " the pupil, with the approval of the principal, may 
choose which one of them he will pursue. The pupil is not 
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required to take any one of the studies described as " op- 
tional/' but is permitted to do so, with the approval of the 
principal. No change in studies shall be admissible after 
the pupil has made his choice, unless it shall be regarded 
by the principal as expedient or necessary. 

Sec. IV. No pupil shall be admitted to the High School 
who is not twelve years of age, and who has not passed a 
satisfactory examination in reading, spelling, penmanship, 
physical geography, grammar, history of the United States, 
and arithmetic. 

Sec. V. Every candidate for the High School, coming 
from any of the grammar schools, must present to the 
examining committee the following certificate, properly 
filled out and signed : — 

CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



The bearer Is ... . years of age, has been a member of this 

school .... years, and is, in my opinion, well qualified, as required by 
rule, both in deportment and scholarship, for admission to the High 
School. 



Sec. VI. All pupils admitted shall be on probation the 
first quarter, and if at the end of that time they do not hold 
a fair position in their classes they shall be withdrawn from 
school. 

Sec. VII. No pupil shall be advanced from a lower to a 
higher class who has not- undergone a satisfactory examina- 
tion in all the branches of the lower class, as provided in 
Sec. I., Rule 138. 

Sec. VIII. A pupil, having been absent twice within 
one month, without presenting sufficient excuse, may, 
on the morning of the third absence, be discharged, and 
shall be readmitted only by a permit from the superin- 
tendent. 



School 



18 . . . 
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RULE 142. — NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Section I. This school is intended for the training of per- 
sons who desire to become teachers in the St. Louis public 
schools. 

Sec. II. Only persons who have graduated at the St. 
Louis High School, or who have an equivalent education, 
shall be admitted to the Normal School. Upon entering, 
they shall subscribe the following declaration : — 

I, the subscriber, hereby declare that it is my intention to devote my- 
self to the business of teaching in the public schools of St. Louis, for at 
least two years ; that my object in resorting to this Normal School is the 
better to prepare myself for this important work. And I furthermore 
declare that I intend to continue in the Normal School during the time 
required for my graduation, unless honorably discharged by the com- 
mittee. 

Sec. III. During the last half of the course, the pupils 
will be required to gain practical experience in teachiug by 
substituting in the district schools. 

Sec. IV. The principal of the Normal School shall have 
under his supervision the Benton School, which shall be a 
school of observation for pupils of the Normal School. It 
shall be his duty to visit this school as ofteu as possible. 
He shall examine the pupils thereof quarterly, or oftener. 
He shall receive and forward to the superintendent the 
report of the same. He shall, from time to time, suggest 
to the superintendent such arrangements in regard to the 
programme and the management of said school as he deems 
promotive of the interest of the same as a district school 
and a school of observation. He shall cause the pupils of 
the senior class of the Normal School to visit the school of 
observation at least once a week, and the pupils of the 
middle class at least once every half-quarter, under his own 
supervision, or under the control of such teachers of the 
Normal School as he shall delegate for this duty, for the 
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purpose of giving to said pupils an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the practical working of a district school, 
to see the application of the principles of instruction, and to 
gain a more thorough knowledge of the duties of their 
future profession. 



RULE 143. — TERMS AND SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

Section I. The scholastic year shall commence the first 
Monday in September, and continue forty consecutive weeks, 
exclusive of the Christmas holidays, and be divided into 
four terms, of ten weeks each. 

Sec. II. There shall be two daily sessions in all the 
schools, except the High and Normal. The first session 
shall commence at 9 o'clock, a. m., aud close at 12, m. ; and 
the second shall commence at 1 : 30 o'clock, p. m., and close 
at a quarter before 4 o'clock, p. m., throughout the year. 
In the ungraded schools, including the colored schools, and 
all other schools situated in the sparsely settled districts, 
the second session shall commence at 1 o'clock, and close 
at 3 : 15 o'clock, p. m. 

Sec. III. During each morning session there shall be a 
recess of fifteen minutes, to be arranged as the principal 
may think most judicious. In the afternoon there shall be 
no recess, except one of ten minutes for the primary 
children, who shall be carefully supervised by the teachers 
during said recess, and prevented from causing disturbance 
to the higher departments. 

Sec. IV. In the High and Normal Schools there shall be 
"but one daily session, commencing at 9 o'clock, a. m., and 
closing at 2 : 30 o'clock, p. m., throughout the year. 

Sec. V. The schools shall have a vacation from the close 
of the scholastic year till the first Monday in September ; 
they shall also be closed from the 25th day of December to 
the 1st of January, inclusive ; on all thanksgiving or fast 
days authorized by the State or by the general government, 
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and on all Saturdays throughout the year ; but on no other 
day, unless by special permission of the Board. 



RULE 144. — EXAMINATIONS . 

Section I. A public examination of all the schools shall 
take place on the Thursday of the last week in the scholastic 
year ; besides which, all the classes in the High and Normal 
Schools shall be examined in each branch of study when it 
is completed, and a written examination shall be held in the 
higher grade of the district schools at the close of the 
second quarter of each scholastic year. 



RULE 145. 

All regulations of the Board heretofore adopted, incon- 
sistent with these rules, are hereby rescinded. 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS 



FOE THE YEAR 1878-9. 



Table I. — Showing names, locations, etc., of the 
school-houses. 

Table II. — Showing character of attendance of pupils. 

Table III. — Showing ages of pupils registered. 

Table IV. — Showing occupation of parents, etc. 

Table V. — Showing birthplaces of pupils. 

Table VI. — Showing enrolment and attendance of 
pupils. 

Table VII. — Showing classification and grades of studies 
of pupils. 

Table VIII. — Showing classification, etc., in German 
instruction. 

Table IX. — Schedule of salaries, October 1, 1879. 
Table X. — Historical table, extending back to 1850. 
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Names of School*. 



*1 11 



Normal . . 
High . . . 
First Branch 
Adams . . 
Ames . . . 
Ashland . . 
Baden . . . 
Bates . . . 
Bell Avenue 
Benton . . 
Benton Station 
Blow . . . 
Bryan Hill . 
Canindeiet . 
Carr . . . 
Carr Lane . 
Carroll . . 
Charless . . 
Cheltenham 
Chouteau 
Clay . . . 
Clinton . . 
Coinpton . . 
Cote Brilliaute 
Des Peres . 
Divoll . . . 
Dodier . . 
Douglas . . 
Eliot . . . 
Elleaidsville 
Everett . . 
Franklin . . 
Uardeuville 
Grand View 
Gravois . . 
Hamilton 
Humboldt . 
Irving . . . 
Jackson . . 
Jefferson 
Laclede . . 
Lafayette 
Lincoln . . 
Lowell . . . 
Lyon . . . 
Madison . . 
Maramec . . 
Mullanphy . 
Oak Hill . . 
O'Pallon . . 
Peabody . . 
Penrose . . 
Pestalozzi . 
Pope ! . . 
Hock Spring 
Shaw . . . 
Shepard . . 
Spriug Avenue 
Stoddard . . 
Webster . . 
Sumner High 
No. I ... 
No. 2 . . . 
No. S . . . 
No. 4 ... 
No. 6 . . . 
No. 6 . . . 
No. 7 (Rock Spring Colored) 
No. 8 (Elleardsville Colored) 
No. 9 (Lowell Colored) . . 
No. 10 (Cheltenham Colored) 
No. 11 (Baden Colored) . . 
No. 12 (Arsenal Colored) . 
Music and Drawing . . . 



Total Males 
Total Females 



I ' 1 ' I 
* a a 



Total 



1 .. 



' 2 28 



> 2 5 



II 



.. ! 1 



2 S 8 



i3.. 
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© 
© 
a 



© 



'Xt 



Xame» of Schools. 



I v 2 .3 2 « «. 



Normal . . 
! High . . . 

First Branch 

Adams . . . 

Ames . . . 

Ashland . . 

Baden . . . 

BateH . . . 

Bell Avenue 

Benton . . 

Benton Station 

Blow . . . 

Bryan Hill . 

Carondelet 

Carr . . 
I Carr Lane 

Carroll . , 
1 Charless . 

Cheltenham 

Chouteau 

Clay . . 

Clinton . 

Compton . 

Cote Brilliante 

Des Peres . 
I Divoll . . . 

Dodier . . 

Douglas . . 

Kliot . . . 

Elleardsville 

Everett . . 

Franklin . . 

Gardenville 

Grand View 

Gravois . 

Hamilton 
• Humboldt 

Irving . . 
, Jackson . 

Jefferson 

Laclede . 

Lafayette 

Lincoln . 

Lowell 

Lyon . . 

Madison . 

Maramec . 

Mullanphv 

Oak Hill *. 
| O'Fallon . 

Peabody . 

Penrose . 

Pestalozzi 
I Pope . . 
1 Rock Spring 

Shaw . 
, Shepard 

Spring Avenue 
I Stoddard . 

Webster . 

Sumner High 

No. 1 . 

No. 2 . 

No. S . 

No. 4 . 

No. ft . 

No. 6 . 

No. 7 (Rock Spring Colored) 

No. 8 (Elleardsville Colored) 

No. 9 (Lowell Colored) . . 

No. 10 (Cheltenham Colored) 
1 No. 11 (Baden Colored) . . 

No. 12 (Arsenal Colored) . 

Music, Drawing, etc. . . . 



Total Males . 
Total Females 
Total . . 



i.. 1; 
I. 



■? jj ?!> 1 jj 1 A" 1 i 1 



I 

2 
i 3 
1 

2| 2 
. 2 
1 1 

K 



1 
1 



3 .. 10,.. 
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92 I 27 



..16 



J12,. 



.. 7 . 



7 8 IS I U 7 
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14 15 
4 4 ! 



18 19 

20 21 1 

16 16 ! 

3, 3 



•I 1 



4, 4 
12 13 



21! 22 

4 5 

19 20 

27i 28 



21 1 22 , 
23, 24 
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INDEX 

TO THE 

PRINTED VOLUMES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 

[It is very desirable that there should be published a 
complete analytical index to the proceedings of the Board. 
The undertaking is a work of some magnitude, and if it has 
to be done during the leisure time of the secretary or of the 
superintendent, it will not soon be finished. The follow- 
ing is a contribution to this valuable work, prepared by Mr. 
Teuteberg, assistant superintendent, and will serve as a 
corner-stone to the enterprise. 

W. T. H.] 



INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

COMMITTEES ON SUPPLIES AND COURSE OF STUDY. 



COMMITTEE ON BOOKS, APPARATUS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(From October 25, 1870, to May 14, 1872.) 



Vol. l 
Page. 

16 

21 

66 

78 
100 
107 
117 
159 



Date. 

Dec. 13, 1870 
Jan. 10, 1871. 
June 13, 1871. 
July 11, 1871. 
Oct. 10, 1871. 
'Nov. H, 1871. 
Dec. 12,1871. 
'April 9, 1872. 



Subject- Matter. 



Sixteenth Annual Report. 
Sixteenth Annual Report. 
Coal and kindling-wood. 

Proceedings and advertisements of Board and Library. 
Everest's Music-Teacher. 
Robyn's Music. 
Seventeenth Annual Report. 

Robyn's Singer's Hand-book, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 



REMARK. 

In April, 1872, the above committee was divided into two committees, viz., Com- 
mittee on Course of Study and Committee on Supplies. 
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COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES. 
(From May, 1872, to November, 1878.) 




Aug. 13, 1872. 
Aug. 13, 1872. 
Dec. 10, 1872. 
Jan. 14, 1873. 
June 10, 1873. 
July 8, 1873. 
July 8, 1873. 
July 8, 1873. 

Aug. 12, 1873. 
Oct. 14, 1873. 



289 Oct. 14, 1873. 

339 June 9, 1874. 

351 Aug. 11, 1874. 

380 ! Dec. 8, 1874. 
Vol.2. 

3 I Jan. 12, 1875. 

3 1 Jan. 12, 1875. 



188 
188 



257 



271 
289 



45 
45 
46 
49 

82 
89 
89 
117 
125 
138 
150 
150 
150 
181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
198 
252 



June 22, 1875. 
July 13, 1875. 
July 13, 1875. i 
July 13, 1875. 
July 20, 1875. 

Dec. 14, 1875. 
Dec. 14, 1875. 
Dec. 14, 1875. 
April 11, 1876. 
May 9, 1876. , 
June 13, 1873. 
Aug. 8, 1876. 
Aug. 8, 1876 
Aug. 8, 1876. 
Nov. 14, 1876. 
Nov. 14, 1876. 
Nov. 14, 1876. 
Nov. 14, 1876. 
Nov. 14, 1876. 
Dec. 12, 1876. 
April 10, 1877. 



264-S May 8, 1877. 



284 
284 
284 
292 
294 
310 
325 



326 
326 
329 

336 



June 12, 1877.; 
June 12, 1877. 
( June 12, 1877.1 
'June 12, 1877.1 
June 26, 1877. 
.July 17, 1877. 
lAug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877.1 

Aug. 14, 1877.' 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877.; 



Sept. 11, 1877. | 

374 Nov. 13, 1877. ! 
374-5 Nov. 13, 1877. i 

375 |Nov. IS, 1877.1 
375 Nov. 13, 1877.1 
393 .Dec. 11, 1877. 

I | 

393 | Dec. 11, 1877. 1 



Proceedings and advertisements of the Board and library. 
Books,* stationery, etc. 
Eighteenth Annual Report. 
Eighteenth Annual Report. 

Spruner's Historical and Geographical Atlas for High School. 
Coal and kindling-wood. 
Proceedings of Board and Library. 

Appointment of L. L. Walbridge as stenographic reporter for 

the Board. 
Blank -books, stationeiy, etc. 

Transfer of supplies from office of secretary and bailiff to that 

of superintendent. 
Nineteenth Annual Report. 
Coal and kindling-wood. 
Blank -books, stationery, etc. 
Twentieth Annual Report. 

Twentieth Annual Report. 

William Staengel to translate Twentieth Annual Report into 

German. 
Coal and kindling- wood. 
Coal and kindling-wood. 
Stenographic reporter. 

Mr. Li,>i> man's resignation as member of Supply Committee. 
Mr. Lippmau's reappointment to the position of chairman of 

Supply Committee. 
Twenty-first Annual Report. 
Twenty-lint Annual Report. 

Win. Staengel to translate Twenty-first Annual Report, 
Poll- book account by the city of St. Louis. 
Kindergarten account. 
Coal. 

Books and stationery. 
Proceedings and advertisements. 
Stenographers. 

Printing for Diehl's system of drawing. 
Instruments for drawing. 
Kindergarten supplies. 

Material for volunteer kindergarten assistants. 
Contract for kindergarten supplies. 
Twenty-second Annual Report. 

Purchasing text- books at wholesale prices and furnishing them 
to the pupils at cost. 

Purchase and sale of books, etc., through clerk of Supply Com- 
mittee. 

Coal and kindling-wood. 

New school -map of St. Louis. 

Meetings of Supply Committee. 

Appointment of supply clerk. 

Furnishing books to pupils at lowest rates by receiving bids. 
Salary of supply clerk. 
School-book contract. 

Proceedings and advertisements of Board and Library. 
Carriages and buggies for superintendents and members of 
Board. 

Books and stationerv for pupils. 
John E. Jones, supply clerk. 

Temporary agreement with Gray A Baker Book and Stationery 

Co., as to furnishing books, etc., for children. 
Chairman Supply Committee makes explanations in answer to 

charges of the press. 
Proceedings of Board. 
Free books for pupils. 
Reference -books, apparatus, etc. 
Hoi brook globe. 

Notice of Supply Committee as to their payment of only such 
accounts as are properly authorized and regularly brought 
before the committee. 

Purchasing and tuning of musical instruments. 
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COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES. — Continued. 




Subject- Matter. 



Contract for supplying text- books. 

Contract for printing and binding revised rules and regulations 
of Hoard. 

Dec. 11, 1877. Twenty-third Annual Report. 
408 Dec. 18. 1877.> Musical instrument*. 
418 Jan. 8, 1H78. Tuning and repairing pianos and organs. 
418 Jan. 8, 1878. Twenty-third Annual Report. 
Vol. 3 

49 I April 23, 1878. Furnishing text-books, etc., to pupils at cost price. 

79 June 11, 1878. Contracts for supplies. 

90 June IS, 1878. Bond of coal contractor. 

98 i July 9, 1878. Furnishing text- books to pupils at cost price. 

98 July 9, 1878. Printing the proceedings. 

98 July 9, 1878. 1 Kindergarten Hupplies. 
109 > Aug. 13, 1878. Esterbrook steel pen 
109 Aug. 13,1878. , Kindergarten supplies. 
109 Aug. 13,1878. Proceedings and advertisements of Board. 
186 'Sept. 10. 1878. Proceedings and advertisements of Board. 
* 141 Oct. 8, 1878. Proceedings and advertisements of Board. 
141 Oct. 8, 1H78. Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 

151 Nov. 12, 1878. Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 

152 Nov. 12, 1878. Proceedings aud advertisements in German. 
162 Dec. 10, 1878. Tranxlation of Twenty- fourth Annual Report. 
169 | Dec. 10, 1878. Contract for Hoi brook globe and Case manual. 
210 April 8, 1879. 1 Map designating school property. 

210 April 8, 1879. Twenty fifth Annual Report to be completed by September. 
233 May 13, 1879. John E. Jones reflected supply agent. 
254 June 10, 1879. Awards for supplies. 
269 July 8, 1879. Contract for aniline ink. 

269 July 8, 1879. , Extra compensation for extra work on Annual Report. 
269 July 8, 1879. , The continuance of the plan of supplying books at cost price- 
recommended. 

289 Sept. 2, 1879. Contract for printing official advertisements. 
289 Sept. 2, 1879. Contract for delivery of packages of books to the schools. 
317-18 Oct. 14, 1879. , Twenty-fifth Annual Report. 
331 Nov. 11, 1879.' Twenty-fifth Annual Report. 

331 Nov. 11, 1879. The printing of the proceedings in the daily papers. 
352 Dec. 9, 1879. ; Publication of official proceedings In daily papers. 



COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 



Page\ Da * tm Subjett Matter. 



196 I Aug. 26, 1872. Loomis's Analytical Geometry introduced into High school. 

195 Aug. 26, 1872. E. Borel's French Grammar introduced into High School. 

195 I Aug. 26, 1872. Pallet's Reader (Les Princes de L'Art) introduced into High 

| 1 School. 

215 'Aug. 26, 1872., Fasouelle's Introductory French Course introduced into High 
School. 

Nov. 12, 1872. Apparatus of Normal and High Schools. 

Nov. 12, 1872. Report of National Teachers* Association added to list of refer- 
, ence- books. 

Dec. 10, 1872. Robyu's Classical Singer introduced into Normal, High, and 
Branch High Schools (by resolution offered by Mr. Lippman). 



215 
215 



225 



242 
251 
251 
251 



Mar. 11, 1873. Framing Prang's ,ai j£e chromos. 



May 13, 1873. Warren's Charts of Physical Geography. 
May 13, 1873. 1 Guyot's Map of United States. 

May 13, 1873. i Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar introduced into High 
, School. 
251 May IS, 1873. Leigh ton's Latin Lessons introduced into High School. 
251 i May 13, 1873. I Allen's Latin Selections and Latin Composition introduced into 

I .High School. 

271 Aug. 12, 1873. Ahn^s Rudiments. 
271 Aug. 12, 1873.1 W rage's German Grammar. 
277 | Aug. 26, 1873. Lueken's German Primer. 
277 .Aug. 26, 1873. Otto's German Grammar. 
277 'Aug. 26, 1873.' Ahn's Second Course. 
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COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. — Continued, 



Vol. 1 
Page. 

277 



806 
306 



Date. 

Aug. 26. 1873. 
Oct. 14, 1873. 
Oct. 14, 1873. 
Jan. 13, 1874. 
Jan. 13, 1874. 



306 Jan. 13, 1874. 
306 Jan. 13, 1874. 
306 Jan. 13, 1874. 



345 
345 
351 
351 

351 Aug. 



July 
Julv 
**ug. 
Aug, 



Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 



351 
351 
351 
351 
375 
Vol.2 

4 I Feb. 

4 Feb. 



13 
26 
26 
57 
57 
62 



Mar. 
May 
May 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
216 Feh. 
226 Mar. 



71 
71 
76 
76 
149 
149 
153 
164 
164 



216) 
226] 



232 
250 
254 
254 
255-6 



285 
285 



14,' 1874. 
14, 1874. 
11, 1874. 
11, 1874. 
11, 1874. 
11, 1874. 
11, 1874. 
11, 1874. 
11, 1874. 

10, 1874. 

9, 1875. 
9, 1875. 

9, 1875. 
11, 1875. 

11, 1875. 
24, 1875, 
24, 1875. 
14, 1875. 

. 14, 1875. 
. 14, 1875. 

12, 1875. 
12, 1875. 
9, 1875. 
9,1875. 
8. 1876. 
8, 1876. 
22, 1876. 

. 12, 1876. 
12, 1876. 
13 & ( 
13,1877 j 



Subject- Matter. 



Feb. 13, 1877, 

and 
Mar. 13, 1877. 



285 



Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
April 
April 
June 
June 
June 
June 



13, 1877. 
13, 1877. 
10. 1877. 
10, 1877. 
10, 1877. 
10, 1877. 
12, 1877. 
12, 1877. 
12, 1877. 
12, 1877. 



Normal School apparatus. 

Astronomy in High School. 

Manual of Art as an optional study. 

Object-drawing apparatus for Normal School. 

Storme's "Select German Stories, and Selections from Schil- 
ler, Goe*the, and Lessing, with English Notes," introduced 
into High School. 

Schwegler's History of Philosophy introduced into High School. 

Rule as to Anglo-Americans studying German. 

Rosen krauz'B Pedagogics as a System introduced into Normal 
School. 

Lueken's Wandtafeln (charts}. 
German reference -books for district schools. 



Goodwin's Greek Grammar introduced into High School. 
Barker's Chemistry introduced into High School. 



Igl 

Leighton's Greek Lessons introduced into High School 
Goodwin's Greek Reader introduced into High School. 



I 



June 12, 1777. 

June 12, 1877. 

June 12, 1877. 
June 12,1877. 

June 12, 1877. 



Norton's Natural Philosophy introduced into High School. 
Compasses and rulers for Normal School. " , 
Smith's Drawing- books introduced. 
Hailmann's German High-School Reader introduced. 

Adams's Historical Chart. 

German reference - books for Central and Branch High 

Schools. 

White's Latin -English Dictionary for Normal School. 
Skeleton for Normal. 
Vocabulary to W rage's Grammar. 

Petermann's Literar-Geschichtliches Lesebuchfor High School. 

Knell A Jones's Phonetic Reader. 

Normal School course extended. 

Normal School advanced division, senior class. 

Course of study for advanced division, senior class. 

Tenney's Zoology as reference -book. 

Drawing apparatus for Lafayette and Madison Schools. 

Lectures for Polytechnic Institute. 

Microscope for Normal and High Schools. 

German in the High School. 

English Grammar, eighth grade, obligatory. 

Change of text-books in arithmetic declined. 

Winer's German New Second Reader introduced. 

Fickiin's Algebra introduced into High School. 

Freeman's General History introduced into Normal School. 

f Cornelius Nepos (text edition) introduced into Normal School. 
Selections from Ovid introduced into Normal School. 
W. N. Hailmann's History of Pedagogy, as reference -book, 

for Normal School. 
Morgan's Representative Names in Literature, a reference 
book for Normal School. 
Majority report on all the text- books used in the schools. 
; Minority report on all the text-books used in the schools. 

Report against change of text- books. 
; Majority and minority reports on text- books considered. 
1 Minority report adopted. 

I Robinson's ShorterCourse Arithmetic introduced (by resolution). 
Oral instruction in arithmetic. 
Oral instruction in geography. 

Andrews's Constitution introduced into High School. 
Hutchinson's Physiology — question of introduction into High 

School postponed. 
Freeman's General Sketches of History — question of introduc- 
tion Into High School postponed. 
Bullion A Morris's First Latin Lessons — question of introduc- 
tion into High School postponed. 
Monroe's Sixth Reader (for High School) not introduced. 
Against restricting the Board from changing text-books until 
1882. 

Collection of a set of each text-book, map, chart, specimen, 
and apparatus used in the schools. 
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320 1 
390 
320 I 
320 ! 
320 
321 

321-23' 
323 
330 
330 
330 
330 
340 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
337 
337 
337 
373-4 
374 

374 
893 
393 

409 
418 

Vol.S 
25 
26 

25 
25 
25 



35 
4(5 
46 

*6. 
46 
46 

79,87 
79,87 
79,87 
79,87 
79,87 

97 

97 

97 

97 
111 
117 
125 
125-6 
140 



£ ol2 'l Date ' 

285 jjune 12..1877.; 

302 ! July 10, 1877.1 
319 | Aug. 14, 1877.; 

319 j Aug. 14, 1877.! 

320 Aug. 14, 1877. 



Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877. 
Aug. 14, 1877.1 
Aug. 14, 1877.' 
Aug. *i8, 1877.. 
Aug. 28, 1877.' 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1877. 
Aug. 28, 1677. 
Sept. 11, 1877. 
Sept. 11,1877. 
Sept. 11, 1877. 
Nov. 13, 1877. 
Nov. 13, 1877. 

Nov. 13, 1877. 
Dec. 11. 1877. 
Dec. 11, 1877. 

Dec. 18, 1877. 
Jan. 8, 1878 

Feb. 12, 1878. 
Feb. 12, 1878. 



Subject- Matter. 



History introduced into High 



Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 



12, 1878. 
12, 1878. 
12, 1878. 
12, 1878. 
12, 1878. 
12, 1878. 
9, 1878. 
9, 1878. 
9, 1878. 
9, 1878. 
9, 1878. 



June 11 A 13, 
June 11 ft 13. 
June 11 A 13, 
June 11 A 13 
June 11 & 13, 
July 9, 1878. 
July 9, 1878. 
July 9, 1878. 
Julv 9, 1878. 
Aug. 13, 1879. 
Aug. 30, 1879 
Sept. 10, 1879. 
Sept. 10, 1879. 
Oct. 8, 1879. 



Printing of a list of school-houses and schedule of course of 

study, in pocket-book form. 
Harpers School Geography. 
Freeman's General sketch of 

School. 

Wiiter's New German First Reader introduced into High 
school. 

Allen A Greenough's New Method Introduced into Branch High 
Schools. 

Harkness's Latin Grammar introduced into High School. 

Robinson's Shorter Course. 

Experimenting-room in High School. 

Book- cases in the schools. 

Allotment of maps, charts, and reference -books. 

Special teachers. 

Course of study. 

Natural-science lectures for Normal School and the teachers. 
Course of study adopted. 

Natural history and music indefinitely postponed. 
Historical lessons. 

Anderson's Historical Reader (United States) as reference -book. 
Anderson's Historical Reader (the World) as reference -book. 
Diehl's drawings. 
Diehl's apparatus. 
Music- book*. 
Special teachers. 

Lectures for Normal School and for teachers. 
Course of study — evening schools. 
Johnson's Cyclopaedia as reference -book. 
Diebl's Manual of Linear Drawings. 
Holbrook's globe. 

Classes for book-keeping and the English language in evening 

schools. 

Physical apparatus for Polytechnic Institute. 
Green's First Lessons introduced. 

Prof. Nipher's lectures to teachers on Use and Introduction of 

New Physical Apparatus. 
Penmanship referred to Committee on Course of Study. 
Dr. Curtmann's lectures. 

Phonetic charts stricken from list of supplies. 
Carrington's Battles of the American Revolution as a reference - 
book. 

Kiddle A Schcm's Cyclopaedia of Education, for Normal School. 

Vickroy's System of Phonetics. 

Loomi»'s First Steps in Music, Part II., introduced. 

Specimens of writing. 

Vickroy's System of Phonetics. 

On the introduction of Irish language. 

On the abolition of kindergartens. 

On the abolition of instruction in the German language. 

On the abolition of drawing. 

On the abolition of music. 

On the abolition of instruction in all languages except the Eng- 
lish. 

Diehl's and Smith's systems of drawing. 

Division of the schools between the two systems. 

French pencil- holder. 

Course of study for ninth grade. 

Course of study for High school. 

Course of study for fourth class, Normal School. 

Ray's Algebra. Part II., introduced into Normal School. 

Apparatus and books for Diehl's system. 

Witter' » A Lueken's German copy-books. 

German copy- books. 

German course of study for district schools. 
German course of study for ninth grade. 
German course of study for High School. 

Steiger's Educational Cyclopaedia as reference -book for super- 
intendent's office. 
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Vol.3 
P ge. ! 

140 
140 
140 
140 



182 

172 

172 

200 

200 

200 
200 

200 

233 
233 
246 



301 
317 



347 



Date. 

Oct. 8, 1879. 
Oct. 8, 1879. 
Oct. 8, 187». 
Oct. 8, 1879. 
Dec. 10, 1878. 

Dec. 10, 1878.1 
Dec. 10, 1878.! 

I 

Jan. 14, 1879. , 
, Jan. 14, 1879. [ 

Mar. 11, 1879.' 

.Mar. 11, 1879. | 

Mar. 11, 1879. 
Mar. 11, 1879., 



Subject- Matter. 



Text-book in Intellectual Arithmetic dispensed with. 
Apparatus and reference -books for three -room schools. 
Chemicals and chemical apparatus for High School. 
Drawing apparatus for schools supervised by Mrs. Blaisdell. 
Walker's United Stales Statistical Atlas as reference -book of 

Normal and High Schools. 
Class of deaf mutes. 

Semi-annual promotions to High School, and conditions of 

admission thereto. 
Semi-annual promotions to High School, and conditions of 

admission thereto. 
Quota of pupils to classes pursuing an optional study in district 

schools. 

Geometrical drawing — examination therein required for ad mis- 

sion to High School. 
Physical geography and arithmetic in ninth grade now junior 
class, High School). 



Arithmetic in third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
Average per cent, and minimum for each branch in passing, 
i from eighth to ninth grade. 
Mar. 11, 1879. Historical Map of United States for schools, in which United 
States history is taught. 



I May 13, 1879. 
: May 13. 1879. 
June 10, 1879. 

Sept. 2, 1879. 

Sept. 2, 1879. 
Sept. 2, 1879. 
Sept. 9, 1879. 
Oct. 14, 1879. 
Nov. 11, 1879. 
Nov. 11, 1879. 
I Dec. 9, 1879. 



Text book in Primary Geography. 
The two systems of drawing. , 

Reports — majority and minority — upon the Smith and Diehl 

system* of drawing. 
Monteith's Elementary Geography recommended (majority 

report). 

Abolition of office of supervisor of drawing recommended. 
Eclectic Primary Geography recommended (minority report). 
Primary Geography. 
Primary Geographv. 

Organization of Advisory Committee recommended. 
Eclectic Primary Geography recommended. 
Primary Geography recommended. 
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